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hiftoiy than VM m the cue of inch % man 

as VolUire, the stoiy of wbou life may be fonod m 
more than one )?!nglnb book of repute. 01 Eoneeaa 
there u, I belxerB) no fall biograpbieel auvimt in onr 
bteratara, end eTcq France bu nothing more com 
plete tmder this bead than Masset^Pathay’i BisUxn 
dt h, Vii d da fhtcro^ de J J HoiMeam (1881). 
Tbs, though a mentorioos piece of labour is ex 
tremely crado and fonnleu m compoebon tnd 
oirangoment, and the intoipioting portiona are 
devoid of Interai 

The edidoQ of Ron*«e«u's works to which the 
reforenoes have been mode » that by hL Angula, m 
twenty-wven Tolrrm^ published m 18*^6 by Dalibon. 
In 1865 M. SUeekeisen Moaltou pnbluhed from the 
ongmals, wbcb had been deposited la the library of 
KenchiVtcl by I>a P^rou, the lettcri addroeaed to 
Eoniscau by ranotis comspoodenta. Theae two 
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OHAPTEH I 

•PSKLOGNAHT 

OnEiBTUJnTT Im the xuoad for a greet rariety of 
ohMgee which took place dmmg the ant oontaxiM 
of OOP ere, in man* wtyt of thmkmg ted foclmg 
eberat their epiritoal relatjoni to tmeeon powon, abont 
their monl rektioae to one another about the 
end type of eocial onloia So the Eerobtion la now 
the accepted name for & act of ohangess whieh be^an 
faintly to take a definite practical ahap© flrrt m 
America, and then in Prance, towardi the end of the 
eighteenth century th^ had been directlj prepared 
by a naiH ntnnber of energetio thinken, whoao apecu 
latioiu reproaentod, ta always the prolongation of tome 
old linos of tbon^fc in obedience to the impnlte of new 
social and inteHectaal conditlona While one more- 
ment supplied the ensigy and the prmeiples which 
flitneatod dTfluation from the nrfna of the Eoman 
empire, the other tnppiiea the energy and tiie pnn 
<^^e» which already once, between the Seren Years' 
voi* L 55 B 
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rerohitioB b conemied by ose tolotion or another to 
modify How far hia direct Influence wu dlnuttrcro* 
in eonieqaence of a mischiorous method^ ire shaU 
hare to examine. It wm so tuigku that no tmgle 
assirer can oompr^end an exhaxxstiTe jodgmosL 
Hli writinga produced that glow of enthosiastio feeling 
in Fruiee, which led to the all uspoitant anktaneo 
rendered by that country to the ijnerlean colonists 
m a ttrngglfl so momcntoai for mankinil It vn» 
from bm untings that the Amen cans took the ideas 
and tho phitsea of their great ohnrter that uniting 
the uatiTe prindplot of their own direct Protestantism 
with prmciplei that were stnetly deriratiTO from the 
Protestantism of Qeuera. Again, it was his work 
more than that of any other ono man, that France 
arose from the deadly decay which had laid hold of 
her whole aocUl and polibcsi system, and found that 
irreaistible energy which warded ofl* dissolubon within 
and partiUon from without Wo shaD see, further 
that besides boing the first immodiately rorohition 
ary thinker sn pohtma, he was the meet etiiTing of 
rcaotiotiists in religioin His influence fonnod not 
only Bobeepierro and Paine, but Ohateouhriand, not 
only Jacobmiim, but the OothoUoiam of the Restom 
tion. Thos he did more than any one else st once 
to grre direcdou to the first opisodos of revolatlon, 
and force to the first episode of reactiorL 

There are some tosebera whose dartinotion U neither 
corroct thought, nor «a eyo for the oxigenaea of 
practical organisation, but simply depth and fervour 
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Jn which the cofiimon poopU more. Saenco 
tuj to feel the vrty toward* light aod lolatlon, to 
prepon, to ce^;knii6. Bat tho me owes SGisething 
lo one who holpod to »Uto tho problem, wntiug op 
in letten of fi&me &t the braUl feut of krcgi imd tho 
rich that chriUttUon Is ** yot only a mockery and 
did forthennoTO inipiro a gencTation of men and 
■promtm with the item resolro that they would rather 
penih than lire on in a world where such thing* 
can be. 
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thero »till remain* a vraj- open, am! if ^ on hare sjwIcd 
checrie** rronli to bim concon! « sti!) posaibic, bat 
mabdoos reproach and the betrayal of a actrot — these 
thing* bmuh fnendahlj beyond rcUirtu Th»a \r$A 
the end of hi* personal connection with the men rrhom 
he aliray* contaaptaously called the nolbachiuis. 
Aitcr 1700 the great stream dindcd into two the 
rationalist and tho emotional ichool* became xistbly 
antipathetic, and tho roico of iho epoch nras no longer 
smglc or nndistractcd. 
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AVar and the assemhly of the States Greneral, saved 
human progress in face of the pohtical fatmty of 
England and the pohtical nullity of France , and they 
are now, amid the distraction of the various repre- 
sentatives of an obsolete ordermg, the only forces to 
be trusted at once for multiplying the achievements 
of human mtelhgence stimulated by human sympathy, 
and for diflFusmg their beneficent results with an 
ampler hand and more far-scattermg aim. Faith in 
a divme power, devout obedience to its supposed wiU, 
hope of ecstatic, unspeakable reward, these were the 
spnngs of the old movement Undivided love of 
our feUowB, steadfast faith m human nature, steadfast 
search after justice, fiim aspiration towards improve- 
ment, and generous contentment m the hope that 
others may reap whatever reward may he, these are 
the spnngs of the new 

There is no given set of practical mninms agreed 
to by all members of the revolutionary schools for 
achievmg the work of release from the pressure of an 
antiquated social condition, any more than there is 
one set of doctnnes and one kmd of discipline accepted 
by all Protestants Voltaire was a revolutiomst m 
one sense, Diderot m another, and Kousseau in 
a third, just as m the practical order, Lafayette, 
Danton, Eohespierre, represented three different 
aspirations and as many methods Eousseau was the 
most directly revolutionary of all the speculative 
precursors, and he was the first to apply his mmd 
boldly to those of the social conditions which the 
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of tlie moral sentiment, brmgmg Tvith it the indefin- 
able gift of toucbmg many hearts with love of virtue 
and the things of the spirit. The Christian orgamsa- 
tions -which saved western society from dissolution 
owe all to St Paul, Hildebrand, Luther, Cal-vm , but 
the spmtual life of the west dunng all these genera- 
tions has burnt -with the pure flame first hghted by 
the sublime mystic of the Gahlean bills Aristotle 
acquired for men much knowledge and many instru- 
ments for gaming more , but it is Plato, hw master, 
who moves the soul -with love of truth and enthusiasm 
for excellence There is peril in all such leaders of 
souls, masmuch as they mclme men to substitute 
warmth for hght, and to be content -with aspiration 
where they need direction. Yet no movement goes 
far which does not count one of them in the number 
of its chiefs Kousseau took this place among those 
who prepared the first act of that revolutionary drama, 
whose fifth act is still dark to us 

At the heart of the Revolution, bke a -tornd stream 
flo-wmg undiscermble amid the waters of a tumbling 
sea, IS a new way of understanding hfe The social 
changes desired by the various assailants of the old 
Older are only the expression of a deeper change in 
moral idea, and the drift of the new moral idea is to 
make life simpler This m a sense is at the bottom 
of aU great rehgious and moral movements, anfi. the 
Revolution emphatically belongs to the latter class 
Like such movements m the breast of the mdmdual, 
those which stir an epoch have their principle m 
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the Baro« crarisg for difonUn^omoat of Ufa TUi 
impolM to iluJto oS latncAcica U tho a&rfc of rerolo 
bonfire gesentjozia, azrd it nuA the fUrtlng pout of 
ill Bouneoai zoraUl ud of tl>« voHc in 

irhich they erpreoed thcmidvca. Hm mind noretl 
oatirards from thii ecotrB» ind booeo tho fact that 
he dealt priwipaDy Tritb gorernmcnt and tdneatlon 
tho tro great agcndct which, ia an old dvfUsation 
with a thonnod roots and foelcn, farrouad oxtoroal 
ILfo aod intoimal ehanictor mth comploxity Slmpli 
ficatloii of religion fay clearing away the orv ^jiuTth 
of erron, cmplidcatioo of aodal rolalloiu fay exjeuKty 
of UteratTiro and art fay cotutant return to Datare, of 
matmcft fay indtutHoQa homeliaea and thnft»--'tfais 
ii the rerdaticinajy process and hlcal, and tlui la the 
secrel of iZoaaseau^ h<^d oror a generation that was 
lost amid the broken woxo of fallen syttoms. 

The personality of Itoancan has most oqairocal 
and ropolaive aides. It has deaerrodly fared ill In 
the esteem of the saner and moro rational of those 
who bare jirdged htm, and there ia none in tho history 
of farnons men and oar spinloal fathers that begat 
ns, who make moro constant demands on tho patience 
or pity of those who study his Ufa Vet in no other 
instance is tho eommoo oogemess to condense all 
prodieation about a character into a noglo onqaaliBod 
propoiltion so fatally iemdequata If It is udlspens' 
aUe that we ahonH bo for orcr describing naming, 
elaasifyin^ at least it it well, in apeoking of inch a 
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nature as his, to enlarge the \ ocahulary heyond the 
pedantic foumdas of unreal ethics, and to bo as sure 
as ivo knoiv liow to make oursch cs, that each of the 
sympathies and faculties which together compose our 
power of spmtual obscnation, is in a condition of 
free and patient energ}’’ Any less open and liberal 
method, nliich limits oiir sentiments to absolute 
approval or disapproval, and lives the standard 
either at tho balance of common qualities uhich con 
stitutes raediocnty, or at tho balance of uncommon 
quahties winch is dinnity as in a Shakespeare, must 
leave in a cloud of blank incomprchcnsiblcness those 
singular spints who come from time to time to quicken 
tho geims of strange thought and shako the quietness 
of tho earth 

Wo may forgot much in our stor}^ that is gnei ous 
or hateful, in reflecting that if any man uoav deems n 
day basely passed in which ho has given no thought 
to the hard life of garret and hoi el, to tho forlorn 
children and trampled women of wide squalid mlder- 
nesses m cities, it was Rousseau who first in our 
modem tune sounded a now trumpet note for one 
more of the great battles of humanity Ho makes 
the poor very proud, it was truly said Some of his 
contemporanes followed tho same vein of thought, as 
we shall see, and he was only contmuing work n hich 
others had prepared But ho alone had the gift of 
the golden mouth It was in Rousseau that pohte 
Europe first hearkened to strange voices and famt 
reverberation from out of the vague and cavernous 



CHAPTER U 
YOU in 

Jean Jacques Rousseau -was bom at Geneva, June 
28, 1712 He uas of old French stock His ancestors 
liad removed from Pans to the famous citj of refuge 
as far back as 1529, a little uhile before Farel came 
thither to establish the pnnciples of the Reformation, 
and seven years before the first ansit of the more extra- 
ordinary man who made Geneva the mother city of a 
new intcrpietation of Chnstianity, as Romo vas the 
mother city of the old Three generations in a direct 
line separated Jean Jacques from Didicr Rousseau, the 
son of a Pans bookseller, and the first emigrant^ 
Thus Protestant tradition in the Rousseau family dates 

’ Here is the line — Didior Rousseau 

I 

Jean 

I 

Davil lloah 

Isaac (b 16S0 6, d 1745 7) Jean Frangois 

Jean Jacques Jean Theodore 

[Musset-Pathay, ii 283 ) 
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from the appeanujco cf IVouiUnlira In Europe and 
teenu to bare cacrled tho anno kind of fnOacoce upon 
them u it did, in conjanclion «i(h the reft of the 
■UijuantLn^ arctnnftanccji, apon the other alirmt of 
the Meal lUle of the nrfomalloo. It U compn(e<I 
bj the hi^oruna that oat of three thoufond familfca 
who cotDpo^ the ]«opol»lfon of Genera toiranU (he 
rad of tho acrenlecnlh ecnlary there wefo hardly 
fifty who before tho Kefarmaticm bad acf|ttJred the 
pOQiion of horgesa^faip. Tho rariooi »el of conditioni 
which thm planted a colonr of forrlf^cra in the midit 
of a free pcdjly trllh a netr doctnno and nowtr di<d 
plino, introdoced into Foropo a frtth typo of character 
and mannerx PeopJo dccUird they eoohl rceognlw 
in Iho men of Genora neither French tlrarity nor 
Italian labtloty and clearness nor 9wi« pra’nty 
Thoy ha^l a teaJ for religion, a Tigoroiu energy in 
goremnent, a jiaMion for freedoa, a derotlofi (o in 
gcnious indoitricA, which marked ihern with a itamp 
uoliko that of any other commoally * Towardi the 
dOM of the aercDlccnth renlnry lomo of tho old 
aoilerity and mdcncM waa aendWy roodiQed under the 
inHaeixe of the great nelghboaring monarchy One 
•trilnng illndretion of iHa tendency was the raphl 
dcchno of tie Saroyard patoU in popular u^o. The 
morement had not gone for enough when Itouwao 
wu bom, to take away from llie maiinera and ipJnt 
of his country Ihcrr speda] qaalily and indlrklual 
note. 


> IVot'i IHd.idati^n^ Dt lit 
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The mothci of Jean Jacques, nlio seems to lia\c 
boon a simple, cheerful, and tender n oman, was the 
daughter of a Genevan minister , licr maiden name, 
Bernard The birtli of her son was fatal to her, and 
the most touching and pathetic of all the many shapes 
of death was the fit beginning of a life preappointed 
to noaily unlifting cloud “I cost my mother her 
life,” ho wiote, “and my birth nas the first of my 
woes ” ^ Destiny tlius touches us with magical finger, 
long before consciousness an ahons to the forces that 
have been set to work in our personaht}, launching us 
into the universe n ith country, forefathers, and phj si- 
cal predispositions, all fixed without choice of ours 
Rousseau was bom d}nng, and 'though ho sumved 
tins first crisis by the aftcctionate care of one of his 
father’s sisters, yet his constitution remained infiim 
and disordered 

Inborn tendencies, as wo perceive on every side, 
are far from having unlimited irresistible mastery, if 
they meet early encounter from some wise and patient 
external will The father of Rousseau was unfortun- 
ately cast in the same mould as his mother, and the 
child’s Own morbid sensibility was stimulated and 
deepened by the excessive sensibility of his first 
compamon Isaac Rousseau, in many of his traits, 
was a reversion to an old French typo In all the 
Genevese there was an underlying tendency of this 
kind “Under a phlegmatic and cool air,” vioto 
Rousseau, when warnmg his countrymen agamst the 

^ Covif , 1 . 7 
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{nfliimni«tor7«frecUof tb«drMun, the Generesd hide 
an ardent and eeniitiTn character that ii more eaiily 
moved thin controlled. * And some of the eplaodoe 
in their hntory during the rnghtcenth century might 
be tahen for Bcenee from the iorbolcnt dram n of Puna 
Bat Tnii^ SoQsaeaas roeeleacDesa, hu eager emotkm, 
be qakk and punctOioaa aezuo of perauual dignity, 
Mb beedleunoM of erderod adauv, were not common 
in Generti) fortrmately for the itahQity of her aociety 
and the pnapcnty of bor atuena Thu diaorder of 
apint descended m modified fonn to the con ft was 
inontable that he thooM be isdireetly alTooted by iL 
Before he wu eeren yean Md be had leamt from Ms 
father to indolgo a poedon for the reading of mnunect. 
The child and the man passed Thole nights is a fie> 
thious -rotid, reading to one another m torn, ahtorbed 
by Tivid intemt in tmagin*ry dtnationi, until the 
munmig note of the birds recalled tbom to a teoso of 
the condiboiis of more aetual life, and made the elder 
cry out in confusion that bo was the more cMldiih of 
the two. 

The eSeot of thu was to raise pascon to a prema- 
ture exaltation in the young brain. I had no idea 
of real things, be said, "though all the emUmenta 
were already famflfar to me. Nothing had come to 
me by conceptioa, thing by t^nadoa Those 
confused emotiona, stiikiDg me one after anothor, did 
not-warp a resaon that I did not yet poi 46 K, but they 
gradually shaped in me a reoeon of another oast tod 
i LMrt A TfAlmUrit p. 1S7 Also fftvt, HiL, YL r STd. 
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tompct, nncl gi\c me ]>i/nTTC nnd romantic ulcn*; of 
luimnn life, of \\lueh neither reflection nor c\j)cin nee 
has OAcr been able mIioII} to cure me Tims tb< 
first lcsson«, which b'i\o sueh trcmeiulous niflnence 
01 cr all that follow, had the direct and fatal ofTcit m 
Ronescan’s rise of deadening that '^onco of the a»'tnal 
relations of things to one another in tlic objcciiv e w oi Id, 
which IS the inastcr-ko3 and pimic law of s niitj 

In lime tlio library of romances came to an end 
( 1710 ), and Jean Jacques and bis fatla r fell bul: on 
the more solid and moderated fiction of Instori and 
biogiaph} Tile romances bad been the po^sc=Mon 
of the mother , the more •tenons boobs w ere inbenlcd 
fiom the old minister, licr father .Such books as 
Nani’s History of Venice, and Lc Suciirs IJistori of 
the Church and the Empire, made less impression on 
the young Rousseau than the adminblo Plutarch , 
and he used to read to his father during tlio honm of 
worlc, and read oicr again to ]nni=clf during all hours, 
those stones of free and indomitable souls which are 
so proper to kindle the glow of generous fire Plut- 
arch was dear to linn to the end of his life, he read 
him in the late dajs wlicn lie liad almost censed to 
lead, and ho alwajs dcclaicd Plutarch to he near! i 
the only authoi to whom ho h id ncicr gone without 
profit- “I think I seo mj fatlicr now,” lie wrote 

' Conf,\ 9 Also Second Letter to yi do ainlcslRrlKS, p S'.o 

" ACtcrics, 1 % p 189 " Mj mnslcmnd connsellor, I'lutarcli," 

ho says, when he lends a volume to Aladnuic d’l pinaj in 1750 
Corr , 1 266 
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when bo hid begun to malco his mirk In Paris, 
“linng by Iho work of hla hinds, and noonihlng hla 
Boul on tho rabhmest troth* I leo Tadtn^ Plutarch, 
and QroUoi, lying before him along with tho tools of 
his erifU I teo it his side i chenihed son rccciring 
instruction from tho best of fathers, alas, with but too 
little fnaL"* Thb did little to implant the needed 
impressions of the aetoal world. Koufseaus first 
t rainin g continued to bo in an caccsxiTe degree the 
exact roreno of our common method this stirs tho 
imagination too Lttlo, and shnta the yonng too 
narrowly within tho stnUtpen of present and visible 
reality The reader of Plutarch at the age of ten 
octoally conceircd himself a Greek or a Homan, and 
becamo the personago whose strokes of eonstoncy and 
intrepidity transportod him with sympathetie ccstai) 
made his eyes sparkle, and raised his rolee to heroic 
pitch. Listeners were eron alarmed one day as ho 
told the taloofScaevolaattable tosce him imitatircly 
thrust forth his arm orer a hot chafing-dUL* 

Itoussoau bad ono brother on whom the spirit of 
the father came down in ample measnre, Joit u tho 
sensibility of the mother descended upon Jean Jacquea. 
He pastod through a boyhood of rerolt, and finally 
ran away into Germany wbero ho waa lost from sight 
and knowledge of his kinsmen for erer JeanJacqoei 
was thus left Tirtoally an only child,* and ho com 

I Dedtcstloa of tho Diia?vrt tur TOrtyin* i4 TliJ'jaltU p. 
tOl (Jdm UfiL) 

* Oonf L 11 


• /k 1. 11 
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momonitc=! tho lioiiicl} Icrulrnio'?'! atul ^vUh 

Avluch Ins O'lrlj joirs -ivcro flurromidf'd Except m 
tho hours \'ilnch ho pssso'l m rcsfhn '4 h\ the ';ulc of 
Ins f.ithcr, he "wtis al\\a\s vjth his aunt, m tlio oclf- 
salisfjing curiosity of childhood s\nt< hing her ut s^orh 
uith tho nccdlo iind busy about afrairi of ifie lioti^'e, 
or else hsloiiing to licr uith contented interest, ns she 
sang tlio simple airs of the common jicople llir 
impression of tins kind and cheerful figino ssas 
stamped on Ins memorj to the ciul , her tone of soico, 
her dress, the quaint fashion of her hair Tiio con 
stant recollection of her shous nnong man} other 
signs, lion he cherished that conception of the tnie 
unity of a man’s life, uluch places it in a tlo el}* 
linked chain of actiNc memories, and vhich inoit of 
us lose in a\ astoful disjicrsion of sontimcnt and poor 
fraguiontanncss of da}s When tho }Cir3 came in 
uhicli lio migJit noil sai, I haio no plexsiirc in them, 
and after a manhood of di'^trcss and suspicion and 
diseased sorrous had come to dim tliose blameless 
times, lie could still often siiqniso himself uncon- 
sciously humming the tune of one of his aunt's old 
songs, avith many tears in his c} C'= ^ 

This afTcctionatc schooling camo siiddonl} to an 
end Isaac Rousseau in tho course of a quarrel in 
which ho had invohcd himself, bohoicd that ho sum 

^ The tonacih of this grateful recollection is showai iii letters 
to her (Mnilarao Gonconi)— ono in 1754 (Corr , i 204), nnotlicr 
03 late os 1770 (vi 120), and n third iii 17C2 {Q tirr ct Corr 
In(d , 302). 
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mfjunxe* m the operatwn of the Uw for the oflfender 
had Vmirfolk in the Groat CknmefL He noolmd to 
le*Te ha eonntry rather than giro -way in uir c um - 
itancee which comprOuiiied hla penonal hononr and 
the free justice of the repohlJa So hla house was 
broken up, and his son was sent to eohool at the 
n^lghhonrmg village of Bossey (1723), under the caro 
of a TnfniKti^r “there to leam along with T#thi all 
the medley of eony stuff with which, under the name 
of edo^aticm, they acoompany Latm."*^ Eou*^n 
t^llw 01 nothing of the coune of hia inteHeetnal 
instrurtian here, but he marki hia two yean’ aojourn 
under the roof of M. Lamberder by two forward 
Btepe in that fateful aeqeiniUnoe with good and enl, 
which la eo much more tmportant than hterary know 
ledge. Upon one of theae fmits of the tree of nascent 
expenenoe, men nsually keep starlet sQenoe. Eouiseau 
is the only person that ever lived who prorlsJmed to 
the whole world as a part of ha own tdogiaphy 
the ignoble drcumstances of the birth of Mnsuality 
m boyhood. Nobody els© ever asked ns to Hs+ah 
while he told of the playmate with which unwarned 
youth MViw its heedleas pleasure, which waxes and 
strengthens with yean, until the man suddenly 
aw«Vmii to find the playmate grown into a master 
grotesque and foul, whose usdean gnp is not to be 
ihsken ofi^ and who poisons the air with the goatiih 
fume of the satyr It is on tbn aide that the 
unspoken plays so dedsire a part, that most of the 
» Oonf 1. 17-W. 
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spoken seems but as dust in the balance , it is here 
that the flesh spreads gross clouds over the firmament 
of the spmt. Thinking of it, -we flee from talk about 
the high matters of will and conscience, of punty of 
heart and the diviner mind, and huiiy to the physician 
Manhood commonly saves itself by its own innate 
healthiness, though the decent apron bequeathed to 
us in the old legend of the fall, the thick veil of a 
more than legendary reserve, prevents us from really 
measuring the actual waste of dehcacy and the finer 
forces Rousseau, most unhappily for himself, lacked 
this innate healthiness , he never shook off the demon 
which would be so ridiculous, if it did not hide such 
terrible power With a moial courage, that it needs 
hardly less moral courage in the cntic fiiinly to 
refrnn from calling cymeal or shameless, he has told 
the whole story of this lifelong depravation In the 
present state of knowledge, which in the region of 
the human character the false shamefacedness of 
science, aided and abetted by the mutilating hand of 
rehgious asceticism, has kept crude and imperfect 
there is nothing very profitable to be said on aU this 
W hen the great art of life has been more systemati- 
cally conceived in the long processes of tune and 
endeavour, and when more bold, effective, and far- 
reaching advance has been made m defining those 
pathological manifestations which deserve to be seri- 
ously studied, as distmgnished from those of a minor 
sort which are barely worth registermg, then we 
should know better how to speak, or how to be 
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eflcnt, m the preecnt most unwelcome uutence. Am 
it if, we periuj* do bett m chromolmg the fact and 
pe*iTig on. The himleeB young axe allowed to play 
without mombon or witehmg among the deep open 
grarea of tempenunent and Rousaean, tellmg the 
tale of hii mmoat expenonce, imlite the phynman 
and the monhat who love decorou* iurfaoee of thtngn, 
did not ipare hnnaell nor othere a ghmpee of the 
ignomimea to which the body condemns its high 
tenant, the eouL^ 

The aeoond piece of expenonce which he acquired 
at Booey was the knowledge of injustice and wrongful 
i mff/irtng ■» thing! acfcosJ and eriptm t Oircumstances 
brought him under ctupieion of having broken the 
teeth of a oomb which did not belong to him. He 
wu innocent, and not even the most tecible pTmub- 
ment could wnug from him an untrue oonfenon of 
guHi The toot of hiB oanstancy waa not in an 
abhu euoe of falsehood, which la exeepboual in youth, 
and for which be takes no oredit, but in a funoua and 
Invineible reeentment agaVmit the violent pressure that 
waa unjustly put upon ban. Picture a character 
bmid ■Tid docila m ordinary life, but ardent, nnpetuoua, 
mdomitable in its ptasions a child alwaya govemcd 
by the voice of reason, always treated with equity 
gentlencs* and concdermtion, who had not even the 
ides of mjuatioe, and who for the first time expen 
anoea an mjuatice so ternhle, from the very people 
whom he most oheiiahea and respects 1 'What a oon- 

1 See also CiV ^ ffl. 186 1 vlL 78 ] xlL 168, a. 1. 

VOLi L 0 
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fusion of ideas, irlmt disoider of sentiments, -nliat 
revolution in heart, in hrain, m every part of lus 
moral and intellectual being !” He bad not learnt, any 
more than other children, cither to put himself in the 
place of his elders, or to considei the strength of the 
apparent case against him All that he felt u as the 
rigour of a fnghtful chastisement for an offence of 
ivliich he 'vras innocent And the association of ideas 
was peijjianent “ This first sentiment of \nolencc 
and injustice has remained so deeply engiaved in my 
soul, that aU the ideas relating to it bring my first 
emotion back to me_, and this sentiment, though 
only relatne to myself in its ongin, has taken such 
consistency, and become so disengaged from all per- 
sonal interest, that my heart is inflamed at the sight 
or story of any wiongful action, just as much as if its 
effect fell on my own person AYhen I read of the 
cruelties of some ferocious tyrant, or the subtle 
atrocities of some inUain of a pnest, I would fain 
start on the mstant to poniard such ivi etches, though 
I were to pensh a hundred times for the deed 
This movement may he natural to me, and I believe 
it IS so , but the profound recollection of the first 
injustice I sufiered was too long and too fast hound 
up with it, not to have strengthened it enoimously ” ^ 
To men who belong to the silent and phlegmatic 
races like our oum, aU this may possibly strike on the 
ear like a false or strained note. Yet a tranqml 
appeal to the real history of one’s own strongest im- 
1 dm/, 1 27-31 
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^ coiions may disoloee thoir rooU in focU of chltduh 
expenenco, Trhich romotancn of time has gmdaally 
empded of th« burning colour tboy oceo had. This 
childish dUcoYery of tho onstenco in hia own world 
of that Injuatico which ho had only seen thrtmgh a 
glasB Tcry darkly in tho imaginary world of hia read 
ing, was for noosseaa the angry dismissal from the 
prhnitivo Eden, which In one shape and at one Umo 
or another ovortakea all men. “Here, hotayi,“was 
the term of tho aorernty of my childish dajx From 
this moment I ccasod to enjoy a pnro happiness, and 
I feel even at this day that the r^lniscenco of tho 
delights of my Snfsncy here comos to an end. 

Eren the wtmtry lo«t in onr eye* that charm of sweet- 
ness and i^pliaty which goos to tho heart it toemed 
Bombro and deserted, and was as if coTored by a reil, 
hiding its beauties from oor egbt We no longer 
tended our btUo gardens, our plants, our flowora. 
Wo went no moro lightly to scratch the earth, shout- 
ing for Joy as wo discoTored tho germ of tho eecd wo 
bftd town. 

Whatever may bo tho di^reo of literal truth in tho 
Confessoni, tho whole course of Hoosseau s life forbids 
us to pass this pasnonata description by aa over 
charged or exaggerated. We aro eonscioui in it of 
a constitutiottal inflmilty We perceive an abeenco 
of healthy power of reaction against moral shook. 
Such shocks are experienced in many unavoidable 
forms by all aare the duDest natures, when they first 
come Into contact with tho sharp tooth of outer dr 
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cunistance Tnclcccl, a man must be ciUicr miracul- 
ously happy m his c\poncnccs, or exceptionally obtuse 
in obsemng and feeling, or else be the creature of 
base and C3mical ideals, if life docs not to the end 
continue to bring many a lepctition of that first day 
of incredulous bemldenncnt. But the uigent demands 
for matenal activity quickly recall the mass of men 
to normal relations vith their fcllovrs and the outer 
•world A vehement objective tempci ament, like 
Voltaire’s, is instantly roused by one of these pene- 
trative stimuh into angiy and tenacious resistance 
A proud and collected soul, like Goethe’s, loftily 
follows its onn inner aims, ivithout taking any heed 
of the perturbations that anse from n ant of self-collec- 
tion in a world still spelling its rudiments A sensi- 
tive and depressed spint, like Eousscau’s or CorsTicr's, 
finds itself without any of these reacting lands of 
force, and the first stroke of cruelty or oppression is 
the going out of a di'smo light. 

Lea'ving Bossey, Eousseau returned to Geneva, and 
passed two or three years with his uncle, losing lus 
time for the most part, but learning something of 
drawing and somethmg of Euclid, for the former of 
which he showed special inchnation ^ It was a ques- 
tion whether he was to bo ma'do a watchmaker, a 
lawyer, or a rmmster His o\mi preference, as his 
after-hf e might have led us to suppose, tv as in favour 
of the last of the three , “ for I thought it a fine 
thmg,” he says, “ to preach ” The uncle was a man 
1 Conf, i. 88-47 
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of pleunre, and u ofton happens in inch clrcnmstoncci, 
his lore of pleasnro had the effect of turning his wife 
into a piedft. Their son Rousseani constant 
comrade. Onrfneadshlp filled oar hearts so amply, 
that if we were only together tho simplest omoso' 
meats were a delight Thoy made Idtes, cages, bows 
and arrows, drnms, houses they spoiled tho tools of 
their grandfather in trying to make watches hke him. 
In tho tame cbeerfal imltatiro spirit, which is the 
TTtain featnre in childhood when it n not distnrbcd by 
excea of literary teaching, after Genorm had been 
Tisited by an Italian showman with a troop of mario- 
nettes, they made pnppets and eomposod comedios for 
them and when one day tho ancle read aloud an 
ol^^t sermon, they abandoned thoir comedies, and 
turned with blithe energy to exhortation. They had 
ghmpses of tho roughor side of life in the biting 
mockeries of somo schoolboys of the neighbonrhood. 
These ended In appeal to the god of yonthfol war 
who pronounced so plainly for the bigger battahons, 
that tho releaso of their eoemios {ron\ school was the 
«ncm»t for the qnlok retreat of oar pair within doon. 
All this is an old story In ovory biography written or 
unwritten. It seldom falls to touch us, dther m the 
way of sympathotiQ remhuscence, or If hfe ahould 
hare gone somewhat too hardly with a man, then in 
the way of irony wrhieh is not less real and poetic 
tlrn the emmeia of a Greek dramatist, for being con 
oemed with more onhoroio creatareo. 

And this rough play of the itroets always teemed 
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to Eousseau a manlier schooling than the effeminate 
tendencies which he thought he noticed in Genevese 
youth in after years “In my time,” he says admir- 
ingly, “children were brought up in rustic fashion 
and had no complexion to keep Timid and modest 
before the old, they were bold, haughty, combative 
among themselves , they had no curled locks to be 
careful of , they defied one another at -vvrestlmg, run- 
mng, boxing They returned home sweating, out of 
breath, tom , they were tme blackguards, if you will, 
but they made men who have zeal in their heart to 
serve their country and blood to shed for her May 
we be able to say as much one day of our fine httle 
gentlemen, and may these men at fifteen not turn out 
children at thirty ” ^ 

Two mcidents of this period remain to us, described 
m Kousseau’s owu words, and as they reveal a certsin 
sweetness in which his life unhappily did not after- 
wards greatly abound, it may help our equitable 
balance of impressions about him to reproduce thenr 
Every Sunday he used to spend the day at P§,quis at 
!Mr Fazy’s, who had marned one of his aunts, and 
who earned on the production of prmted cabcoes 
“One day I was in the diymg-room, watching the 
' rollers of the hot press , their bnghtness pleased my 
eye , I was tempted to lay my fingers on them, and 
I was moving them up and down with much satisfac- 
tion along the smooth cylinder, when young Fazy 
placed himself m the wheel and gave it a half-quarter 
^ d D’Alembert (1768), 178, 179 
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tom BO adroitly that I had jost the enda of my two 
longest fingen caogfat, hot this 'was enough to enuh 
the bps and tear the nalla I raised a piercing cry 
Faiy instantly tamed back the wheel, and the blood 
guflhed from my fingcri. In the extremity of con 
ftemation he hastened to me, embraced mo, and bo- 
son^t mo to coase my cries, or he would be andona 
In the hd^t of my own pain, I was toachod by hli 
I instantly feU silent, we nm to the pond, where ho 
helped me to wash my fin^rs and to stannch the 
blood with mosa He entreated me with tears not to 
aeeote him I promieed him that I would not, and I 
kept my word so well that twenty year* after no one 
knew the origm of the scar I was kept in hod for 
more than, three weeks, and for more than two months 
was unable to ose my hand Bat I persisted that a 
large stone had fallen and crashed my finger*. ^ 

The other story is of the tame tenoor thoogh there 
18 a new touch of senslhOity m its concluding words. 

I was playing at boll at Flam Tal !■ with one of 
my comrades named Plmca We began to quarrel 
over the game we fought, and m the fight he dealt 
me on my bare head a stroke so well directed, that 
with a stronger arm it wxmld hare dashed my bralna 
ouL I fell to the ground, and there nerer was agito* « 
bon like that of this poor lad, as he saw the blood in 
my hair He thought he had IdQed me. He threw 
himself upon me, and elasped me eagerly in his arms, 
while his tcer* poured down his cheeks, and he nttored 
i £N»rta,iT *11, 111 
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slinU cnes I returned his embrace with all my force, 
weeping bke him, in a state of confused emotion 
which was not without a land of sweetness Then 
he tned to stop the blood which kept flowmg, and 
seemg that our two handkerchiefs were not enough, 
he dragged me off to his mother’s , she had a small 
garden hard by The good woman nearly fell sick at 
sight of me in this condition, she kept strength 
enough to dress my wound, and after bathing it well, 
she applied flower-de-luce macerated m brandy, an 
excellent remedy much used in our country Her 
tears and those of her son, went to my very heart, so 
that I looked upon them for a long while as my 
mother and my brother”^ 

If it were enough that our early instmcts should 
be thus amiable and easy, then doubtless the dismal 
sloughs m which men and women he floundenng 
would occupy a very much more msigmficant space 
m the field of human experience The problem, as 
we know, hes m the discipline of this primitive good- 
ness For character in a state of society is not a 
tree that grows mto upnghtness by the law of its 
own strength, though an adorable instance here and 
there of rectitude and moral loveliness that seem m- 
. tmtive may sometimes tempt us mto a moment’s behef 
in a contrary doctrme In Bousseau’s case this senous 
problem was never solved , there was no dehberate 
preparation of his impulses, prepossessions, notions , 
no foresight on the part of elders, and no gradual 
1 Covf 212, 213 
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ac^liTTinbuHon of a lensitiTO and anient nttaro In the 
fixed pnnaple* winch are «»entlal to right oondnct 
m the fngid rone of onr relations with other people. 
It was one of the most elementary of Hoossean s many 
peirene and tnisohierom contenbons, that it is their 
ednoatian by the older which mms or wastes the 
abrmdnnt capacity for rirtne that anhaista naturally 
m the yonng Hla mmd seems nerer to hare songht 
much mciro deeply for proof of this, than the fact 
that he himself was innocent and happy so long as he 
was showed to follow without disturbance the easy 
simple proolivibea of his own temperament Ofrcuin 
stances were not indulgent enough to leaTe the 
experiment to complete itself within these Tory rudi- 
mentary eondiboni. 

Eonsieaa had been sonoonded, as be is alwaya 
careful to protest, with a religious atmosphera Hts 
father thorugh a man of pleasure, wu poSMSsed also 
not only of proUty but of religion as welL His three 
aunts were all m their degrees gracions and deront 
RL T^mharaer at Boesey "although OhnrrbmsTi anH 
preacher was still a emcere bellerer and nearly as 
good m act as in word. His nunlcabon of religion 
was so hearty so discreet, to reasonable, his 
pupils, far from being wearied by the sermon, never 
came away withont being touched inwardly itiH 
stirred to make virtnons resolutions. With his Aunt 
Bernard devotion was rather more tiresome, because 
she matlA a business of iL^ It would be a distinct 


CbV iL loa, loa 
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erioi to suppose that all this counted for nothing, for 
let us remember that-nc are now engaged with the 
youth of the one great religions imtcr of France m 
the eighteenth centur}' When after many years 
Eousseau's character hardened, the influences Avhich 
had suirounded Ins bo}hood came out in their full 
force and the lusfconan of opinion soon notices in his 
spmt and w'ork a something winch had no counter- 
part in the spmt and work of men who had been 
tramed in Jesuit colleges At the first outset, how- 
ever, every trace of religious sentiment w as obliterated 
from sight, and he was left unprotected against the 
shocks of the world and the flesh 

At the age of cloven Jean Jacques was sent into a 
notary’s office, but that respectable calling stnick him 
in the same repulsive and insuflcrable w ay in which 
it has struck many other boys of genius in all countnes 
Contrary to the usual rule, ho did not rebel, but was 
ignomimously dismissed by his master^ foi duincss 
and inaptitude, his fellow-clerks pronounced him 
stupid and incompetent past hope Ho was novt 
apprenticed to an engraver,- a rough and molent man, 
who seems to have instantly plunged the boy into a 
demorahsed stupefaction The rcahty of contact 
with this coarse nature benumbed as by touch of 
torpedo the whole bomg of a youth who had hitherto 
hved on pure sensations and among those ideas which 
are nearest to sensations There were no longer 
heroic Romans in Rousseau’s umverse “ The vilest 
^ II Masserora - M Duconimun 
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taitM, the mcancft biU of mcality incceedecl to 
mj fUDpIe unofeiDentf, irithont even loancg the 
leul ideA bohiriH I mtut, in ipite of the worthiot 
education, hare had a itrong tendency to degenerate.'’ 
The truth tpm that he had never had any education 
m itB venlaUe aeneo, u the proc^ on ita nogatfro 
side, of counteractiog the mbom. There are t^ro 
Idndf, or perh^ we ihould more correctly lay two 
degrees, of the «:anatituUon in which the rcfloctivQ 
part Ib weak. There are the men who hvo cm acnaa* 
tKjn, but who do eo hiatlly with a certam fulnon of 
blood and active energy of muscle. There aro otheri 
who do CO pcimvely not aearching for excitement, 
but aeqmea^g. The former by their iheor force 
and plenitude of vitality may even in a world wbero 
reflectiou u a firvt eondibon, ctSl go far The latter 
•uocumb, and u reSecUon does nothing for them, 
and as their tenaations in eueh a world bnng them 
f6wbUikli«hTrenta,theytrotoIerablyearlyBm uonded 
with a 9elf-diffn*big atmoaphero of misery Rousseau 
bad none of t>iia energy which mahea oppreiaion 
bi»«mg. For a time be 

It would be a mistake to let the story of the 
Confettions carry us into exaggerttions. The brutality 
of his master and the harahneea of his hfo led brm to 
nothing very emnin 1 but only to wrong acts which 
are despcahle by their meanness, rather m any 
sense atrodoua. He told lies u readily as the truth. 
He pilfered things to eat. Ho cunningly found a 
meiiw of opening his mastor'a pnvate cabinet, and of 
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using hiB master’s best instruments by stealth He 
■vrasted his time in idle and capricious tasks When 
the man, with all the gravity of an adult moralist, 
descnbes these misdeeds of the boy, they assume a 
certam uglmess of mien, and excite a strong disgust 
which, when the misdeeds themselves are before us 
in actual life, we expenence in a far more considerate 
foim The effect of calm, retrospective avowal is to 
create a kmd of feeling which is essentially unlike 
our feelmg at what is actually avowed. Still it is 
clear that his unlucky career as apprentice brought 
out in Kousseau slyness, greedmess, slovenliness, 
untruthfulness, and the whole ragged regiment of the 
squahder vices The evil of his temperament now 
and always was of the dull smouldenng kind, seldom 
breaking out into active flame There is a certain 
sordidness m the scene You may complam that the 
details which Rousseau gives of his youthful days are 
msipid Yet such things are the web and stuff of 
hfe, and these days of transition from childhood to 
full manhood in every case mark a crisis These 
msipidities test the education of home and family, 
and they presage definitely what is to come The 
roots of character, good or bad, are shown for this 
short space, and they remam unchanged, though most 
people learn from their fellows the decent and useful 
art of covermg them over with a httle dust, m the 
shape of accepted phrases and routine customs and a 
silence which is not obhvion 

After a time the character of Jean Jacques was 
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»t*olately broken down. He lay* little of the Wottb 
with which hi8 offencee were pmuRbed by ha nurter 
but he ttyi cnon^ to eneble ne to diecein that they 
were terrible to him, Thia cowardice, if we chooae 
to give the name to an overmaatenng physical horror 
at length brought hifl apprentice days to an end. 
He was now in bu aixteenth year Be waa dragged 
by his oomrades into iporta for which he had bttle 
mdinfltKm, though he admiU that once engaged m 
them he displayed an fanpetaocity that earned him 
beyond the othen. Bach pastamea natorally led thorn 
beyond the dty waQa, and on two oeesunona BoniBeaci 
ionnd the gates doaed on hia retnm. Hli maater 
when he preaanted hunaetf m ttie morning gave hirn 
lOfih greeting oa we may rm gmn gjad held out thmgi 
beyond Imagining aa penalty for a second cn in ttoa 
kmd. The occasion came, aa, alaa, it nearly always 
dooa. ** Half a league from the town, laya Bonaaean, 
I hear the retreat Bounded, and redouble my pace 
I bear the drum beat, and nin at the top of my ^leed 
I amre out of breath, bathed in sweat my heart 
beat* violently I eee from a datance the loldiera at 
their post, and osJl out with choking voice. It was 
too late. Twenty pcoes from the outpoet sentinel, I 
law the first bndge r*ing I ahuddered, aa I watched 
thoae terrible homa, Buuitar and fatal augury of the m- 
evitable lot which that moment waa opening for mA. i 
In msohood when we have the reaource of our 
own wili to fall back npon, wo undereatimate the 
' OV i. ed. 
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unsurpassed horror and anguish of such moments as ' 
this m youth, when we know only the will of others, 
and that this will is inexorable against us Kousseau 
dared not expose himself to the fulfilment of his 
master’s menace, and he ran away (1728) But for 
this, wiote the unhappy man long years after, “I 
should have passed, m the bosom of my rehgion, of 
my native land, of my family, and my fnends, a mild 
and peaceful life, such as my character required, in 
the uniformity of work which smted my taste, and of 
a society after my heart I should have been a good 
Chnstian, good citizen, good father of a family, good 
fnend, good craftsman, good man in all I should 
have been happy in my condition, perhaps I might 
have honoured it , and after hving a life obscure and 
simple, but even and gentle, I should have died peace- 
fully in the midst of my own people Soon forgotten, 

I should at any rate have been regretted as long as 
any memory of me was left.”^ 

Asa man knows nothing about the secrets of his 
own mdividual orgamsation, this illusory mappmg out 
of a supposed Possible need seldom be suspected of the 
smallest insmcenty The poor mailman who declares 
that he is a king kept out of his rights only moves 
OUT pity, and we perhaps owe pity no less to those 
in all the various stages of aberration uncertificated 
by surgeons, down to the very edge of most respectable 
samty, who accuse the mjustice of men of keepmg 
them out of this or that kingdom, of which m truth 
^ Car^ff h 72 , 
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their cnm eotnpoeiticm finall y difmli6nt«d them at the 
moment when they were oonceiTed m a mother’s 
womh. The flrtt of the famone Fire Propoations of 
Jansen, which were a ctambUog hlook to pope* and to 
the phQoeophy of the elgfateenth-oeotary fooliehnesa, 
pat thru clear and permanent truth into a mystic and 
perishable formula, to the effect that there are some 
commandments of God which nghteona and good men 
are abeolntely unable to obey thougb erer so dupoeed 
to do them, and God does not gire them so much 
grace that they are able to obeerre them. 

If Booseeaue senaationa m the er^ning were those 
of terror the day and its prospect of boundleas adron- 
tores soon tamed them mto entire delight. The 
whole world was before bnn, and all the old oonoeptioni 
of romance were instantly revirod by the supposed 
neamea of their r^llaHon. He roemed for two or 
three daya among the Tillages m tho ncogfabourhood 
of Genera, finding such ho^ltality as he needed in 
the cottages of friendly p<w*»nta' Before long his wan 
denngB brought him to the end of the territory of the 
bttle repubha Here ho found himself in the domain 
of Savoy where dukes and lords had for ages been the 
traditional foes of the freedom and the faith of Genera, 
Boutseau came to the village of Oonfignon, and the 
name of the pnect of Oonfignon recalled one of the 
most embittered inddents of the old feud. Hus feud 
bad come to take new forms rrntpad of midnight 
expeditions to scale the <5ty walls, the descendants of 
the Savoyard maraudea of the sixteenth century were 
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now intent "wntli cqui\ ocal good on rescuing the 
souls of the descendants of then old enemies from 
deadly heiesy At this time a systematic struggle 
was going on hetw eon the pnests of Savoy and the 
ministers of Geneva, the former using every effort to 
procure the conversion of any Protestant on whom 
they could lay hands ^ As it happened, the priest of 
Confignon was one of the most active in tins good 
work He made the young Rousseau welcome, spoke 
to him of the heresies of Genova and of the authonty 
of the holy Church, and gave him some dinner He 
could hardly have had a more easy convert, fox the 
nature with which he had to deal was now swept and 
ganushed, leady foi the entrance of all devils or gods 
The dinner wont for much “ I was too good a guest,” 
ivntes Rousseau in one of his few passages of humour, 
“ to he a good theologian, and his Frangi wine, which 
struck me as excellent, was such a tnumphant argu- 
ment on his side, that I should have blushed to oppose 
so capital a host So it was agreed that he should be 
put in a way to be further instructed of these matters 
W e may accept Rousseau’s assurance that he was not 
exactly a hypocrite in this rapid complaisance He 
admits that any one who should have seen the artifices 

^ J Gaberel’B Szsloirc de V^glisc de Qcnlvc (Geneva, 1853- 
62), vol iiL p 285 

® There is a minute mthe register of the company of minia- 
ters, to the effect that the Sieur de Pontverre “ is aLLmcting 
many young men from this town, and changing their rehgion, 
and that the public ought to be warned ” (Gaberel, m 224 ) 

® Covf , 11 . 76 
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to which he reeortod, ought h»ve thought hhri Ter7 
falie. But, he argues, flattoiT' or rather conceenoo, 
]i not alwajf a rice it is oftsser a yirtue, especully 
in the young The kindness with which a man reosivea 
UB, attaches os to hnn it u not to make a fool of him 
thatwe give way but to sToid displeasing him, and not 
to retum him evil for good He nerer really meant 
to change hii religion bda fault wai like the ooqnetr 
tmg of decent women, who sometanina, to gam their 
ends, without permitting anything or promuifng any 
thm^ lead men to hope more than they mean to hold 
good^ Thtsr^upon follow some austere reSectaons on 
the priest, who ought to hare tent him back to hu 
fnendi and there are sttietaiaa eren upon the mini- 
iten of all dogmabe religiona, in which the esBentaal 
thnigisiiottodobuttobelieTe their pneeta therefore, 
provided that they can convert a man to them fahh, 
are wholly indifferent alike aa to hit worth and his 
woridly intereeta. All this is most Just the occasion 
for such a strain of remarV though so apposite on one 
side, IS hardly well chosen to impress ua We wonder 
as we watch the boy oomplacanUy hoodwmkmg his 
entertamer wbat has beeome of the Boman seventy 
of a few months back. This nerrons eogemesi to 
please, however was the oompl^nv^ntary element of a 
character of vague ambition, and it was backed by a 
stealthy coneciousnesB of mteDectual superiority which 
perhaps did somethfrif^ though poorly enough, to irfiVn 
moh Ignominy leas deeply d^radlng. 

» CW n. n 
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Tho (lio 'wns M J'onUcrrc lim 

biniul plucked fiom tlio bunuiu; to n cort'im Mfidimr 
do W.iiens, a lad\ Iniii^ at Aiuic‘(\, au-l coiint/^d 
zealous for the cau-^e of tlic Chuicli Iii uji mtfmc\\ 
a\}io-:c inniut^-'t cncnnist lUces ictn uned for c\rr 
stamped lu lus uuud (Mmli 21, I72S), Ilou s;au 
cxcliauged liii (ii'.l ^\ords^\lth thHMU!rul'ir pui-ona!^o>, 
•who-^o uinno and chaiaftcr he has ro\ered \\ith doubt- 
ful roiioun He o\j)ected to find some gri} ami 
^\rlnlvlcd a\omau, Pa\in<; a little remnant of da}s 
in good asorks Instead of this, there tuiiud lound 
upon him a person not more thin cight-and twent} 
years old, as itli gentle carosiing nir, a f-uscinating smile, 
a tcndci eje Madame do 'Wiicns read the Icttcis 
ho In ought, and cntci tamed their hcaiei checrfnll} 
Ita\ as decided aftci consultation that the hcietic should 
be scut to a monastera at Tin in, ashcic he might ho 
brought oaci m foiintothc tnic Church At tho 
monastciy not onlj aaould the spuitud question of 
faith and the soul ho dc dt aaith, hut at the same tunc 
the matciial piohlom of shelter and subsistence foi tho 
body aaould ho sola cd likcaa ISO El-itcd aiith a init} 
at tho thought of seeing bcfoic anj of lus comrades 
tlic great land of pioiniso bejond tho mountains, 
heedless of those aihoin he had left, and heedless of 
tho future before him and the object aahich bo a\as 
about, tho joinig outcast made Ins joinncy oacr tho 
Alps m all possible lightness of heart. “ Seeing 
country is an nlliiremont aahich baldly an} Genoa cso 
can over losist. Evoiytlnng that met ray eye seemed 
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the grurantee of my appro** happiness. In the 
houses I Imagmed nutlo festiTals in the fields, joyful 
sports along the atr^Tni, bathing and fiihhig on 
the trocfl, dehcions fnnts tmdor their abide, Tohip- 
taons intemewB on the monnUios, pails of milk and 
cream, a charming idleness, poaco, nmpliaty the 
delight of going fonrard withont kncnrmg whither * 
He might jostly choose out this interval as more 
perfectly free from care or anxiety than any other of 
his life. It was the first of the too rare occasions 
when hii nsnally possire aensnonsnots was atnng by 
novelty and hope Into an active energy 

The seven or d^t day* of the jonmey came to an 
end, and the yooth found himseli at Tonn withont 
money or clothes, an iem te of a dreary monastery 
among some of the very basest and fonleait of TTi 'nVhid, 
who pass their timo in going from one monistory to 
another through Spain and Italy professing themselves 
JewB or Moors for the nke of being supported while 
the process of their convendon was going ilowly 
forward. At the Hospice of the Oateohomens the 
work of his oonronion was begun in vuoh earnest as 
the msmeerity of at least one of the partdee to it might 
allow It is needless to entor into the circmnstances 
of EouBesu’s eonvepKon to OatholiHim The mis- 
chierons seal for theological prosolytirmg has led to 
thonsands of such hollow and degrading performancea, 
bnt it may safely be said that none of them was ever 
hoUower than this. Bootsean avows that ho had been 
1 OV tL »0-»7 
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brought up in tbo heartiest abhorrence of the older 
church, and that lie no\cr lost this abhorrence He 
fully explains that ho accepted the arguments ivilh 
which ho was not vciy onergeticall} plied, simpl} 
because ho could not bear the idea of ictuming to 
Geneva, and he saw no other u ay out of his present 
destitute condition “I could not dissemble from 
myself that the holy deed I was about to do, vas at 
the bottom the action of a bandit” “The sophism 
which destroyed me,” ho says in one of those eloquent 
pieces of moralising, uluch bnng ignoble action into 
a rehef that exaggerates our condemnation, “ is that 
of most men, who complnm of lack of strength when 
it IS already too late for them to use it It is only 
through our own fault that lurtuo costs us anything , 
if wo could bo always sago, wo should rarelj’’ feel the 
need of bemg •\artuous But inclmations that might 
be easily overcome, drag us on without resistance , we 
yield to hght temptations of which we despise the 
hazard Insensibly wo fall into penlous situations, 
against which wo could easily have shielded ourselves, 
but from which we can aftei u ards only make a way 
out by heroic efforts that stupefy us, and so we sink 
into the abyss, crying aloud to God, AYiiy hast thou 
made me so weak! But in spite of ourselves, God 
gives answer to our conscience, ‘ I made thee too weak 
to come out from the pit, because I made thee strong 
enough to avoid faUing into it ’ So the hopeful 
convert did fall m, not as happens to the pious soul 
^ Conf , 11 . 107 
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“ too hot for cortAmtiM in thia our life,** to find rest 
in liberty of pnrtte judgment and an open Bible, but 
innply u a means of getting food,olotbTTig, and shelter ^ 
The boy was clerer enongh to maVe some ahoir of 
remstance, and he tamed to good use for this purpose 
the knowledge of Church history and the great Eefor 
matlon controreny which he had piokod up at IL 
Lambermer’a. He was careful not to carry thing! too 
far and exactly nine days after his adiumon into the 
Hospioe, he abjured the errora of the sect”* Two 
days after that he was pnhlinly received mto the 
kindly bosom of the true Church with all solemnity 
to the high edification of the devcmt of Turin, who 
marked them interest in the legenetmte soul by con- 
tnbuUoiu to the extent o! twenty francs m imiU 
money 

With that sum and formal good wishee the faiben 
of the Hospioe of the Oateohumens thrust hirn out of 


^ B«e ir 1S4 1S5, vhon the youth vho ns born a 

Otlrlnlst, ftrullnfl Mmnlf ■ t^tnger In t stmi^ lud, vltboat 
chtiLged his rellgton to got brmiL 
* In the Ooi^mtiona (□. IID) be has grace cncpc^ to make th 
period a month bot the cxtrsot from the raglster of his baptlsn 
(Qabenl s BUL d* T^gUtt d» UL SSI) vhkh has been 

recently published, sbon that this la nntrae Jean Jscqiiaa 
Booaeaii, de Genirs (CUrlnistoX entr^ k Ihosploe k llge de 10 
ana, le IS anil, 17S&. AbloTa tea «uqui> do la aecte le Z1 et 
le S3 da mtoca nuds lol fat <lmh)lstri le mint baptAme, ajant 
pour pcmin la aleat Andrt yamro at poor mana^ FiUfolse 
Chiktiae Bora (on Bores). 

A littla farther on (p. IIS) be speaks of haring been ahot op 
for ta 0 months, but this Is not true arenon hlsoimihoTtng. 
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thcir doors into tlio broad oild Tlio youtli wbo 
had begun tho day 'vntli dreams of palaces, found 
himself at night sleeping in a den uhero he paid a 
halfpenny for the privilege of resting in the same 
room mth tho rude woman who kept tho house, her 
husband, her five or six children, and vanous other 
lodgers This rough awakening produced no con- 
sciousness of hardship m a nature u Inch, beneath all 
fantastic dreams, always remained true to its first 
sympathy with tho homely h^cs of the poor Tho 
woman of tho house swore like a carter, and was 
always dishevelled and disordoily this did not pre- 
vent Eousseau from recognising her kindness of heart 
and her staunch readiness to befnend He passed 
lus days in wandering about the streets of Turin, 
seeing tho wonders of a capital, and expecting some 
adventure that should raise him to unlcnowu heights 
He went regularly to mass, watched tho pomp of tho 
court, and coimtcd upon stirring a passion in tho 
breast of a pnneess A more important circumstance 
was the effect of the mass in awakening in lus on n 
breast his latent passion for music, a passion so 
strong that the poorest instrument, if it were only in 
tune, never faded to give him tho hvehost pleasure 
The king of Sardima was behoved to have the best 
performers m Europe , less than that was enough to 
qmcken the musical susceptibdity which is perhaps 
an mvanable element m the most completely sensuous 
natures 

When the end of the twenty francs began to seem 
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a t>ibjT possible, ho tnod to got work as an cmgrovor 
A yormg 'woman m a shop took pty on him, gtyt 
him work and food, and perhaps permitted him to 
mako domb and groToUiDg loro to her xmtil her 
husband retemed home and drove her chent away 
from the door with threats and the wanng of a wand 
not TriafnwJ ^ Bonsscan s self-love aonght an oxplana 
tion In the natural foiy of an Italian hosband s 
jealoniy bat wo neod hardly ask for any other 
cause than a shopkoeper't reasonable objection to 
vagabonds. 

The next step of this youth, who was always 
drcfiming of the lore of pnnccasee, was to accept with 
just thtokfnlriMi tho pootlon of Isckoy or footboy in 
thehoTiMhnldof a widow With Madame deVerecllij 
he pe'^ed three months, and at the end of that time 
she died. Hu stay here 'was marked by an inddont 
that has filled many pages with itormfnl discosdon. 
When '^^n^^flTne do Verodhs djod, a pieco of old rose- 
eoloored ribbon wua mliwng Boosseon had stolon it, 
and it 'was found in his poesassioa. They asked him 
whence be had tskon it. Ho repbed that it had been 
given to him by Manon, a yotmg and comely maid 
in the home. In her presence and before tho whole 
homehold he repeated his false story and clang to it 
with a bitter effrontery that wo may well call diabobc, 
remembering how the nurvuus terror of pomahment 
and exposoro arnks tho angd m man. Our phrase, 
want of moral ooarage, really denotes In the young 
Utdsms Baslle. Oo^ U. ISI ISf. 
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an excruciating pliysical struggle, often so keen tliat 
the 'S'lctim clutclics after hbciation ivitli the spon- 
taneous tenacity and cruelty of a creature mocked 
in mastenng ivaters Undisciplined sensations con- 
stitute egoism in the most ruthless of its shapes, and 
at this epoch, oiving cither to the brutalities -nhich 
surrounded his apprentice life at Gene\a, or to that 
rapid tendency toi^ards degeneration ■\\hich he sus- 
pected in his own character, Kousseaii vas the sla^c 
of sensations nhich stamed his days with baseness 
“Never,” he says, in his account of this hateful 
action, “ was mckedness further from me than at 
this cruel moment, and ■vshen I accused the poor 
girl, it IS contradictory and jet it is true that my 
affection for her was the cause of what I did. She 
was present to my mind, and I threw the blame fiom 
myself on to the first object that presented itself 
AVhen I saw hei appear my heart was tom, but the 
presence of so many people was too strong for my 
remorse I feared punishment very httlc , I only 
feared disgrace, but I feared that more than death, 
more than enme, more than anything in the world 
I would fam have buned myself in the depths of the 
earth, mvincible shame prevailed over all, shame 
alone caused my effrontery, and the moio ciiminal I 
beenme, the more intrepid was I made by the fnght of 
confessing it I could see nothing but the horror of 
being recognised and declaied pubhely to my face a 
thief, liar, and traducer”^ "When he says that he 
^ CVmi/ II ad finem 
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feared pTmmhTnent little, We analytii of his mind m 
roort likelj Trron^ for nothing ia clearer thjLo tlmt a 
dread of prmR>iTnent m any physical form wai a 
pecoliaily itrong feeling mth him at thu time. 
Hoirerer that may have been, the tame orer-extnted 
TTnagination Trhich pot eveiy senea on the altrm and 
led him mto BO abominable a miAdameanonr brought 
ita oirn penaltiea. It led hnn to oonceiTe a long 
tram of mia at having befallen Marion m oonaeqnenoe 
of hia calonmy against her and thla dreadful thought 
haonted him to the end of his Ufa. In the long 
•leeplees mghta he thought he saw the nnhappy girl 
coming to reproach him with a crime that teemed at 
freeh to him u if it had been perpetrated the day 
before,' Thai the tame brooding memory which 
brought back to him the aweet pam of hu gentle 
Idnffwoman s honiehold melody preaeived the darker 
cde of his history with equal fidelity and no lees 
perfect contmuousneei. Bonasean expreseea a hope 
and behof that thu boruuig remone wonld lerve as 
expiabon for his fault as if expiation for the 
destraction of another soul oould be anything bat a 
fine name for self abtoluUon- We may h o we ver 
ohantably and reasonably thmk that the potdble 
conteqaencea of hu fault to the unfortunate Majion 
were not actnal, hat were as mnoh a hallacination as 
the mi'lnight TuitB of her reproachful spmt. Indeed, 
we are hardly condoning evil, m tnggeaUug that the 
whole story from its b^pnnlng u marked with pryg 
» OjV U. H*- 
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geration, and that we who have our own hves to lead 
shall find httle help in criticising at further length 
the exact heinousness of the ignoble falsehood of a 
hoy who happened to grow up mto a man of genius ^ 

After an interval of six weeks, which were passed 
m the garret or cellar of his rough patroness with 
kind heart and ungentle tongue, Eousseau again 
found himself a lackey in the house of a Piedmontese 
person of quahty This new master, the Count of 
Gouvon, treated him with a certam unusual consider- 
ateness, which may perhaps make us doubt the 
narrative His son condescended to teach the youth 
Latin, and Eousseau presumed to entertain a passion 
for one of the daughters of the house, to whom he 
paid silent homage m the odd shape of attending to 
her wants at table with special sohcitude In this 
situation he had, or at least he supposed that he had, 
an excellent chance of ultimate advancement But 
advancement here or elsewhere means a measure of 
stahdity, and Eousseau’s temperament m his youth 
was the archtype of the mutable A n old comrade 
from Geneva visited him, 2 and as almost any mcident 
IS stimulatmg enough to fire the restlessness of 
imagmative youth, the gratitude which he professed 
to the Count of Gouvon and his family, the prudence 
with which he marked his prospects, the industry 

^ Another version of the story mentioned by Mnsset-Pathay 
(1 7) makes the object of the theft a diamond, hut there is 
really no evidence m the matter beyond that given by Ronssean 
himself ^ Bade, by name 
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Tnth ^hlch ho profited by oppuiLuultj all faded 
qmckly into men doad and diicmbodied namo of 
virtue*, nil hnagmation again went over the journey 
across the monntaint the fields, the woods, tho 
■treamt began to absorb hi* whole life. He recalled 
with delidous sadsfaction how charming tho journey 
had scorned to him, and thought how far moro 
charming it would bo in the soaety of a comrado of 
his own age and tasto without duty or constraint, 
or obligation to go or stay other than as it might 
please them. “ It would bo wnrlnees to sacnfico such 
a piece of good fortono to projects of ambition, which 
wero slow difflenlt, doubtful of execution, and which, 
evttn if they should one day be realised, wero not 
with aH their glory worth a quarter of an hour of 
tmo pleasoro and freedom in yonth. * 

On thcM high pnndplct he neglected his duties to 
recUetsly that he was dismissed from his dtuation, 
and he and his comrade began their homeward wander 
mgs with moro than apostolic hcedlesmeu as to what 
they should eat or wherewithal they should be clothed. 
They had a toy fountain thoy hoped that in return 
for thA amusement to bo conferred by thin wonder 
they should receire all that thoy might need. Their 
hopes were not fulfillod. Tho exhibition of the toj 
fountain did not excuse them from their reckoning 
Before long it was accidentally broken, and to their 
secret sadsfaetlon, for It had lost its novelty Their 
naked vagrancy was thus undisguised. Thoy mado 
* Ctmf UL m 
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their May by some means or other arrows tlic moun- 
tains, and their enjojment of aagahondage Mas nndis- 
tnrhed hy an}' thouglit of a future “To understand 
111 } dohrnim at this moment,” Iioiisscau sa}?, in Mords 
mIiicIi shed much liglit on darker parts of his liistor} 
than fits of a agranc} , “ it is necessar} to kno\v- to m liat 
a degree m} lieart is subject to get aflame Math the 
smallest thing';, and Mith a\hat force it jilungcs into 
the imagination of the object that attracts it, sain as 
that object may bo The most grotesque, the most 
childish, the maddest schemes come to caress my 
favourite idea, and to shoM mo the reasonableness of 
sui rendering myself to it It Mas this deep internal 
sohemenco mIiicIi distinguished Eoussoau all througli 
his hfo from the commonplace tjpo of 'ocial rc\oltcr 
A aagraut sensuous temperament, strangely com- 
pounded Math Genovese austerity, an ardent and 
fantastic imagination, incongruous!} shot snth threads 
of firm reason , too little conscience and too much , a 
monstrous and diseased los e of self, intertManod m ith 
a sincere compassion and keen interest for the groat 
foUoM'ship of his brothers , a a\ ild dreaming of dreams 
that AAore made to look like sanity b} the close and 
specious connection betM'cen conclusions and pic- 
misses, though the premisses happened to haao the 
fault of being profoundly unreal — this M-as the typo 
of character that la} imfolded m the } outh a\ ho, 
toM'ards the autumn of 1729, reached Annecy, penni- 

1 Conf , ui 170 A slightly idealised account of the situa- 
tion is given in i/mile, Bk iv 125 
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leu and ragged thiwmg hlmieU once more on tho 
chanty of the patroneu irho had given him iheltcr 
eighteen months Wort. Few figurot In tho world at 
that Ume wero leu bkely to condltalo the favour or 
oxdto tho Interest of an ohserver who bad not atadied 
the hidden 0001*01011001 of human character deeply 
enough to know that a boy of eighteen may bo ily 
rcatlesi, dreamy and yet have It in him to 
Bay things one day which may help to plnngo a world 
into conflagration. 
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Thh commonplace theory •whicli the ■n'orld takes for 
granted as to the relations of the sexes, makes the 
woman over crave the power and gmdance of her 
physically stronger mate Even if this bo a true 
account of the noimal state, there is at any rate a 
kind of temperament among the many types of men, 
in which it seems as if the elements of character 
remain mere futile and dispersive particles, irntd com- 
pelled into umty and organisation by the creative 
shock of feminine influence There are men, famous 
or obscure, whoso hves might he divided into a number 
of epochs, each deflned and presided over by the influ- 
ence of a woman Eor the inconstant such a calendar 
contains many divisions, for the constant it is bnef 
and simple , for both alike it marlcs the great decisive 
phases through which character has moved 

Rousseau’s temperament was deeply marked by 
this special sort of susceptibihty in one of its least 
agreeable forms His sentiment was neither robustly 
and courageously animal, nor was it an intellectual 
demand for the bright and vivacious sympathies m 
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which iromen somebmM eiceL It had neither hold 
Tirihty nor that sociable energy which makes oloee 
emotionil compenionihip an eesential condiUon oi 
freedom of faculty and completeness of work. There 
IB a certain close and tiokly air loinid all his defllnigB 
with women and all his feeling for them. We seem 
to more not in the star-like radiance of lore, nor even 
m the fleiy flames of lost, bnt among the humid heats 
of some TmVnown abode of thmga not wholesome or 
Tnjinly “ I know a sentunen^* he writes, which is 
periiapt less impetuous than love, but a thousand 
femes more dahcioua, which sometames u joined to 
lore, and which la very often ^jart from rt. Nor is 
this sentunent friendship only it is more Tohiptnoos, 
more tender I do not beheve that any one of the 
MTTiA sex eould be its object at least 1 hare been a 
fnand, if ever man was, and I never feh this about 
any of my friends. * He admits that he can only 
describe this sentiment by its effects but our lives 
are mostly ruled by elements that defy definition, and 
in Boussean’s case the sentiment which he oould not 
describe was a paramount trait of bis mental oon- 
■UUiUon. It was as a rohiptuous garment m it bis 
fmflgination was chenihed into activity and protected 
against that outer air of reality which braces ordinary 
TTifm, but benumbs and dnnntegrates the whole vital 
apparatus of such an organisation as Boosieana If 
he had been devoid of this feolmg about women, hli 
tharaoter might very possibly have remi ned sterile. 

» CbV iiL 177 
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That feehng was the complementary contnbution, 
AVithout which could be no fecimdity 

AVhen ho returned from his squalid Italian expedi- 
tion in search of bread and a new rehgion, his mind 
was clouded with the vague desire, the sensual moodi- 
ness, which in such natures stams the threshold of 
manhood This unrest, with its mysterious torments 
and black dohghts, was banished, or at least soothed 
into a happier humour, by the influence of a person 
who IS one of the most striking types to be found in 
the gallery of fair women. 


L 

A French writer in the eighteenth century, in a 
story which deals with a rather repulsive theme of 
action in a tone that is graceful, simple, and pathetic, 
painted the portrait of a creature for whom no morahst 
with a reputation to lose can say a v ord , and we may, 
if we choose, fool ourselves by supposmg her to bo 
without a counterpart in the better-regulated world 
of real life, but, m spite of both these objections, she 
IS an mterestmg and not untouching figure to those 
who bke to know all the many-webbed stuff out of 
which their brothers and sisters are made The 
Manon Lescaut of the unfortunate Abb6 Prevost, 
kindly, bnght, playful, tender, but devoid of the very 
germ of the idea of that virtue which is counted the 
sovereign recommendation of woman, helps us to 
understand Madame de Warens There are differ- 
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encct cnoagh between tbcin, and vn need !iot miitaio 
tbctn for one and Ibo tamo typo. ^lonon Lcacant 
a prettier fignro, beeatiu ronianeo haa fewer Hmita 
tjona Uian real life bat if wo tldnk of her in reading 
of Honsscani bencfactrw tliovMion of the imaginary 
woman tends to soften oar judgment of tbo actual 
one, as well as to enlighten onr conception of a char 
acter tbat elndet the inatniments of a commonplace 
analyaia* 

She was bom at Vcvol In 1700 she married early 
and early duagreed with her hniband, from whom 
she ercntoaHy went away abandoning family religion 
country and mean* of •nbsistcncti, with ah gaiety of 
heart Tbo King of Sardinia happened to bo heqimg 
bit court at a cmaU town on the tonthem abort* of 
tbo lahe of Genera, and tho conreralon of Madame 
do Warena to cathoUcUm by the prcoclimg of tho 
Buhop of Annecy * garo a icH to tbo royal visit, ai 
bebg a tneecsafol piece of aport in that great spiritnal 
hunt which Savoy loved to pormo at Uio ex|tonM of 
tbo reformed chnrch In Switxcrland. Tho king, to 
mark lus xcal for tho follh of hia honso, conferred on 

1 I^TTi rUM la JiafAafl dttfle* • mjoaabl ana to rrcom 
poH «[th taj reality Iha chuvHcr Uut Boeona gtm to Ui 
mlftTotB, oat of Um oontndktoiy elemeatj whlcb b« uaodatca 
la ber nature. Oai of tbeM eknitoU xdadet th« otber It 
b worth vhik for any vbo core for tbji kind of itmly to com 
pent! i de'Wareaiiritli tboUanpiIie d Ccmrwik*, whom 
84lnto-DeaT« bu well failed Uu Uinoa Leacaat of the •tmi' 
Uentli caaUiry 

‘ DeacrfbodbyBoojKitilaarBeaionadiiiDfbrtbobiograpber 
of IL d« Derntx, printed la ilOan^ pp. 139 14L 

VOL. L E 
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the new convert a small pension for life , but as the 
tongues of the scandalous imputed a less pure motive 
for such generosity m a parsimonious prince, Madame 
de Warens removed from the court and settled at 
Annecy Her conversion was hardly more senous 
than Eousseau’s owu, because senousness was no con- 
dition of her intelhgence on any of its sides or in any 
of its relations She was extremely charitable to the 
poor, full of pity for all m misfortune, easily moved 
to forgiveness of wiong or mgratitude , careless, gay, 
open-hearted , havmg, in S word, aU the good qualities 
which spnng in certam generous soils from human 
impulse, and hardly any of those which spnng from 
reflection, or are implanted by the ordenng of society 
Her reason had been warped m her youth by an in- 
structor of the devil’s stamp / finding her attached 
to her husband and to her duties, always cold, argu- 
mentative, and impregnable on the side of the senses, 
he attacked her by sophisms, and at last persuaded 
her that the union of the sexes is m itself a matter of 
the most perfect indifference, provided only that 
decorum of appearance be preserved, and the peace 
of mind of persons concerned be not disturbed ^ 

' De Tavel, by name Disorderly ideas as to the relations 
of the sexes began to appear in Switzerland along with the 
reformation of religion In the sixteenth century a woman 
appeared at Geneva with the doctrine that it is as inhuman and 
as unjustifiable to refuse the gratification of this appetite m a man 
as to dechne to give food and dnnk to the starving Picot’s 
Hist de Genive, voL in 

® Oonf , V 841 Also u. 83 , and vn 401 
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Thlf execrtble -leeson, ^rhioh groAter and more nn»et 
flail men held and propagated m grare booke before 
the end of the centory took root In bar mmi If 
we accept Bonnean s explanation, it did to the more 
eaaQj as her temperament was cold, and thus cor 
robccrated the idea of the mdid'erenoe of what pnbho 
opinion and private paadon oanally conoci in mreetiiig 
with saoh enormoni weigfatmesa. I will even dare 
to Bay Bonsaean declaree, that she only knew one 
tree pleasnre m the woiU, and that wu to give 
pleaaore to thoae whom she loved. ^ He la at great 
pains to protest how oompatible this coolness of 
tempeiainmt is with exoeenTe seniibaity of ohar^ 
aeter and neither eihological theory nor practical 
observation of man and women u at all hostile to 
what he u so anzTons to proTtk The cardinal element 
of character is the speed ht which its energies more 
its rapidity or its steadiness, ooncentratian or vola- 
tility whether the thonght and feeling travel as 
qtnokly as h^t or as slowly as toimd. A rapid and 
volatile consUUiLion Eke that of MsH me de 'Warens 
IS meonsistent with ardent and glowing warmth, 
which belongs to the other sort, bnt it is essentially 
bonnd np with aenslhihty or readiness of sympathetic 
answer to e very cry from another sonL It is the 
alow brooding, amooldenng nature, inrn Boussean s 
own, in which we may expect to find the tropics. 

To bring the heavy artillery of moral reprobation 
to bear upon a poor soul liV* Madame de Warens is 

^ Osar V 
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as if one should denounce flagrant-want of moral 
purpose m the busy movements of ephemera. Her 
activity was incessantj hut it ended in nothing better 
than debt, embarrassment, and confusion She in- 
herited from her father a taste for alchemy, and spent 
much time m search after secret elixirs and the like 
“Quacks, taking advantage of her weakness, made 
themselves her master, constantly infested her, rvuned 
her, and wasted, m the midst of fiunaces and chermcals, 
intelhgence, talents, and chaims which would have 
made her the dehght of the best societies Perhaps, 
however the too notorious vagrancy of her amours 
had at least as much to do with her failure to dehght 
the best societies as her indiscreet passion for alchemy 
Her person was attractive enough “ She had those 
points of beauty,” says Eousseau, “which are desirable, 
because they reside rather m expression than in feature 
She had a tender and caressmg air, a soft eye, a divme 
smile, light hair of uncommon beauty You could 
not see a finer head or bosom, finer arms or hands. 
She was full of tncks and whimsies She could not 
endure the first smell of the soup and meats at 
flmner, when they were placed on the table she 
nearly swooned, and her disgust lasted some time, 
untd at the end of half an hour or so she took her 
first morsel ® On the whole, if we accept the current 
standard of samty, Madame de AVarens must be pro- 
nounced ever so httle flighty, but a monotonous 

^ CoTif, 11 . 83 " iZi 11 . 82 

® iZi m. 179 See also 200 
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wodd om &Eord to be lenient to people with a dight 
oracmeei, if it onljr hu heirty benerolence tod oheer 
fnTnp« m iti eompanj and is free from egoiim or 
rapadons vanity 

This wu the person withm the sphere of whose 
sttnetion Boosseen wm deemrely bronght m the 
aatnnmof 1729 and he remained, with ceitam brethi 
of Tiigaboiidage, linked by a dose t* hment to her 
until 1738. It wu m many respects the truly forma- 
tive portion of his life. He acquired during this tune 
much of his knowledge of booka, such as it was, and 
his pnnoiples of Jodgfug them. He saw much of the 
lives of the poor and of the world • ways with them. 
Above all his ideal was revolutionised, and the recent 
dreams of Plutarnbian heroism, of grandeur of palaces, 
prmcoBMS, and a glorious career full m the worlds 
eye, were replaced by a nenr concepbcm of bleasednees 
of bfe, which never afterwards &ded from his vinon, 
and which has held a front place m the imsginatiou 
of hterary Europe ever since. The uotiani or aspira- 
tums which he had poked up from a few books gave 
way to notions and aspnations which were shaped 
and fostered by the eoenee of actual life mto which 
he was thrown, and which found his character soft 
for then* impreHiou. In one way ths new pictures 
of a future were as disMoated from the conditaons of 
reality as the old had been, and the sensuous life of the 
happy valley m Bavoy as little fitted a man to compoee 
ideals for our graHed and knotted world as the mental 
life among the heroics of sentimental fietaon hud done. 
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Rousseau’s delight in the spot wliero Madame do 
Warens Incd at Annecy '\\as the mark of the neA\ 
ideal i;hich circumstances -ncro to engender in lum, 
and after him to spread in many hearts His room 
looked over gaidens and a stream, and beyond them 
stretched a far landscape “It %vas the fii-st tunc 
since leaving Bossoy that I had green before my 
•windows Aluays shut in by walls, I had nothing 
Under my eye but house tops and the dull gray of the 
streets How mo^^ng and delicious tins noielty uas 
to mo ! It brightened all the tendemess of my dis- 
position I counted the landscajic among the kind- 
nesses of my dear benefactress , it seemed as if she 
had brought it there o'^rcssly for me I placed 
myself there in all peacefulness inth her, she nas 
present to mo everywhere among the flowers and the 
verdure, her chaims and those of spring wore all 
mingled together m my eyes kly heart, winch had 
hitherto been stifled, found itself more free in this 
ample space, and my sighs had more liberal -vent 
among these orchard gardens Madame do Warens 
was the semi-di'\uno figure who made the scene In e, 
and gave it perfect and haimonious accent Ho had 
neither transports nor desires by her side, but CMstcd 
in a state of ravishing calm, enjoying •without kno-wing 
what “I could have passed my whole life and 
etermty itself m this way, -without an instant of 
weanness She is the only person with whom I 
never felt that diyuess in conversation, which turns 
1 Conf, uu 177, 178 
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the duty of kcepiug it up into t. tonaoDt Our inter 
coune -wu not »o much convertation u an loex 
banstible ttroam of chatter which never auno to an 
end until it was intcrruptod from wilhouL I only 
felt all the force of my attachment for her when ahe 
was out of my sight 8o long as I could sco her I 
was merely happy and satisfied, but my dUqolot in 
her absence went so far ai to be painful I shall 
nerer forget how one hohday while she wai at 
vetpem, I went for a walk outsldo the town, my heart 
fall of her image and of an eager desire to pass all 
my days by her side. I had senso enough to ice that 
for the present this was fmpossfble, and that the bliss 
which I relished so keenly most bo bnef. This gate 
to my mosiag a sadness which was free from every 
thbg eombre, and which was modonted by pleasing 
hope. Hie sound of tho belli, which has alwap 
moved mo to a dugular degree, the singing of the 
hnda, the glory of tho weather tho sweetness of tho 
landscape, the scattered rustic dvoUingi in which my 
imagination placed our common home — all thU to 
itraek zno with a vivid, tender sad, and touching 
impression that I aaw myself ai in an ecstasy trans* 
ported into tho happy time and the liappy place whore 
my heart, po*«''s*^ of all tho felicity that could bnng 
it delight, without even dimming of the pleasures of 
sense, should shore jop inezprossibla ^ 

Thero was BtHl, however a space to bo bridged 
between the doubtful now and thU dehaous futura 


* On/ flL ISX 
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The harshness of circumstance is over interposing 
with a monc}^ question, and for a vagrant of eighteen 
the first of all piobloms is a problem of economics 
Eousseauwas submitted to theobsei-vationof a kinsman 
of Madame do Warens,^ and his verdict corresponded 
with that of the notary of Geneva, with whom years 
before Eousseau had first tried the cntical art of mak- 
ing a hving Ho pionounced that in spite of an 
ammated expression, the lad was, if not thoroughly 
mopt, at least of vor}’’ slender intelligence, without 
ideas, almost without attainments, very narrow in- 
deed in all respects, and that the honour of one day 
becoming a village pnest was the highest piece of 
fortune to which he had any right to aspire “ So ho 
was sent to the seminary, to learn Latin enough for 
the pnestly offices He began by conceiving a deadly 
antipathy to his instructor, whose appearancehappened 
to be displeasing to him A second was foimd," and 
the patient and obhgmg temper, the affectionate and 
sympathetic manner of his new teacher made a great 
impression on the pupil, though the progress in mtel- 
lectual acquirement was as unsatisfactory in one case 
as in the other It is charactenstic of that subtle 
impressionableness to physical comeliness, which in 
ordmary natures is rapidly effaced by press of more 
urgent considerations, but which Eousseau’s strongly 
sensuous quahty retamed, that he shoidd have re- 
membered, and thought worth mentiomng years after- 
wards, that the first of his two teachers at the seminaiy 
^ M d’Aubonne. ® Oonf , lu. 192 ^ M Gntior 
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of Annooy had greuy black hair a complexkm as of 
gingerbread, end bnitica In plaeo of beard whflo tho 
second had the moat touebiog expressioD he ercr saw 
m bli life, with fair hair and largo blao eyes, and a 
glance and a tone which made yon feel that ho was 
ono of tho band predestined from their birth to tm 
happy daya While at Tonn, Ronsscan had mado the 
acqaainlanco of another aago and benevolent priest,* 
and muting tho two good men thirty yean after be 
eonceived and drew tho character of the Savoyard 
Vicar* 

Shortly tho semlnarirta reported that though not 
vicious, their papil was not oven good enough for a 
pneat, so deficient was bo in Intellectual faculty It 
wu next decided to try mnsi^ and Rousseau ascended 
for a brief space Into the seventh hearen of the arts. 
This was ono of tho Intcrvab of his life of which ho 
Bays that he recalls not only tho times, places, persons, 
but all tho fUTTOonding objects, tho temperature of tho 
air its odour Its colour a eortain local impression only 
felt there, and the memory of which stirs the old 
transports anew lie never forgot a certain tune, 
because one Advent Sunday be beard it from his bed 
bdng sung before daybreak on the stops of the eatho* 
dral nor an old larao carpenter who played tho 
counter-bass, nor a fair UtUe abb4 who played tho 
violin In tho choir • Yet he was in so dreamy absent, 
and djitraotcd a state that neither hU goodwili nor 
his asddoity avadod, and bo could learn nothing, not 

1 M OaioM. * Oemf QL SOS. * HI tOO SIQ. 
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o\on niu'^ic Ills teacher, one Lo j\rAitrc, belonged 
to that great class of nicgnlar and disorderly natures 
inth nlnch Rousseau’s destiny, in the shape of an 
irregular and disorderl} temperament of his oi\ti, so 
constantl} brought him into contact Lo !Muitrc could 
not work ithout tlic inspiration of the "wnno cup, and 
thus his passion for his ait landed him a sot Ho 
took oflcncc at a slight put upon him b} the prcccntoi 
of the cathedral of Minch ho Mas choir-master, and 
loft Annecy in a furtn o manner along Mitli Rousseau, 
M'liom the too comprehensuo solicitude of ^fadamo 
do Waiens despatched to bear him compan} They 
ent together as fai asLjons, hero the unfortunate 
musician happened to fall into an epileptic fit in the 
street. Rousseau called for help, informed the croM d 
of the pool man’s hotel, and then soiring a moment 
Mhen no one Mas thinking about him, turacd the street 
comer and finally disappeared, the musician being thus 
“abandoned by the onlj fiiend on Mhom ho had a 
nght to count It thus appeals that a man may bo 
exquisitely moved by the sound of bells, the song of 
birds, the fairness of smiling gardens, and yet bo cap- 
able all the time mthout a qualm of ralsgl^^ng of 
leaanng a fnend senseless in the road in a strange 
place It has ceased to bo M'onderful hoM' many ugly 
and cruel actions are done bj people Muth an extra- 
ordmarj" sense of the beauty and beneficence of nature 
At the moment Rousseau only thought of gettmg back 
to Annecy and Madame do "Warens “It is not,” ho 

» Oonf.va., 217 222 
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■ayi in wordi oi profoaDd irnning which nmn} men 
hare Tcrified in thoao two or throe houn before the 
tardy dawn that iwcU into hngo j lorial roms — 
**it is not when we hare jost done a bad action, that 
it lonncmta ni it U when wo recall it long after for 
the memory of it can nercr bo thrurt oat, * 

IL 

'When ho made Ids way homewards again, be found 
to hia surprise and dismay that his benefactress had 
left Annecy and hid gone for an indeQnito tone to 
Paris. ITo nerer know tbo secret of this indden do- 
partoTo, for no man, ho says, was orer so littlo curious 
u to the prirato afaiit of hu frieoda HU heart, 
completely occupied with tho present, SUed its whole 
capaaty and entire space with that, and except for 
past pleasuros no empty comer was ever loft for what 
was done with.* lie says ho was too young to take 
the desertion deeply to heart. ^Vhere he found sub- 
Bistence sro do not know Ho was faicmatcd by a 
flashy French adrentorcr* in whoso company ho 
wasted many boors, sod the predous stufT of youth 
fnl opportunity He passed a rummer day in joyful 
rustio fashion with two dsnueU whom ho hardly erer 
saw again, but the memory of whom and of tho boU 
day that they had mado with him remained stamped in 

» It SS7 * /k m. tat 

* Ooe Veotnn da Tllleneors^ wlw -rUted him yean sTtw 
wardi (17^) tn Paili, wbea Bmnean Crand that the Idol of 
old days wai a c r a polcBt dtbaochse. Ik till Stl 
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hi8 brain, to be reproduced many a year hence in some 
of the traits of the now Hololsa and her fnend Claire ^ 
Then he accepted an ln^^tatlon from a former waiting- 
woman of Madame do "W arena to attend her homo to 
Freiburg On this expedition ho paid an hour’s visit 
to his father, who had settled and remained at Nyon 
Eotuming from Freiburg, ho came to Lausanne, whore, 
■with an audacity that might bo taken for tlio first 
presage of mental disturbance, he undertook to teach 
music “I have already,” ho says, “noted some 
moments of mconcoivablo delirium, m v Inch I ceased 
to be myself Behold mo now a teacher of smgmg, 
Avithout ImoAving how to decipher an air Without 
the least Imowledge of composition, I boasted of my 
slnll m it before all the world , and Anthout ability 
to score the slenderest vaudeville, I gave myself out 
for a composer Having been presented to hL do 
Treytorens, a professor of law, who loved music and 
gave concerts at his house, I insisted on giAung him a 
specimen of my talent, and I set to work to compose 
a piece for his concert with as much efliontery as if I 
knew all about it ” The peiformance came off duly, 
and the stiange impostor conducted it with as much 
graAuty as the profoundest master Never since the 
beginning of opera has the hke chanimri greeted the 
ears of men.^ Such an opening was fatal to all chance 
of scholars, but the friendly tavern-keeper who had 
first 'taken him in did not lack either hope or chanty 

^ ildllea. de GrafFenned and Galley Con/, iv 2S1 
® Ib IV 264-266 
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“ Hoir 18 it," BonsBeaTi cned, minj yean after thia, 
“ tliat having found lo many good people in my youth, 
1 dnd io few in my adranoed life 1 Is them stock ex 
hanstod t Ko but the olaas m which I have to aeek 
them now ii not the same as that m which I found 
them then. Among the oommon people, where great 
paislona only speak at intervals, the tenbrnents of 
nature TriflVe themselvee heard oftener In the 
higher ranks they are abeolotely stided, and nnder 
the TTiiRk of sentiment ft la only interest or vamty 
that speaki. ^ 

From Lanmnne he wont to NeuchAtel, where he 
had more socceia, for teaching othen, he began 
hnnaeU to learn. But no snceeaB waa marked enough 
to m Ve him resist a vagrant ohanee. One day m 
hia rambles ftTlmg m with an archTmandnte of the 
Greek ohuroh, who waa traversing Europe in search 
of inbecnptionB for the restoration of the Holy 
Sepnlohre, he at once attached himself to him m the 
Apaaty of interpreter In this pootioB he remained 
for a few weeks, until the French rnhilftar at Bolenre 
took hhn away from the Greek monk, and despatched 
him to Pans to be the attendant of a young officer * 
A few days in the famous dty which he now aaw 
for the ffiat time, and which diaappomtod hia expecta- 

1 OV tr ao. 

* While In the mh* •lor’s hooss at Bolecr^ bi vu lodged 
in a room Thleh had ones belcmgad to bla Ti*Tn r—Vr. Jean 
Baptkte Bui o (} 1970 — d. 1741) whom the older attics 
asttmi*hhig^j tmlst on eoimting the flnt of French Ijrlo poets. 
Thm wu a third Boosean, Flam (1. 17U — d, 178ff) who 
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tions ]ust as the sea and all other 'wondeis disappointed 
them/ convinced him that here was not what he 
sought, and he again turned his face southwards in 
search of Madame de AV arens and more f amihar lands 
The interval thus passed in roaming over the 
eastern face of France, and which we may date in 
the summer of 1732,^ was always counted by Eousseau 

■wrote plays and did other "work no-w well forgotten There are 
some hues imperfectly commemorative of the tno — 

Trois antenrs qne Rousseau I’on nomme, 

Connus de Pans jnsqn’h. Rome, 

Sont diff&ene , voici par ou , 

Rousseau de Pans fat grand homme , 

Rousseau de Genfeve est on fou , 

Rousseau de Toulouse un atome 

Jean Jacques refers to both his namesakes in his letter to Vol 
taire, Jan. 80, 1760 Corr , i 146 

^ The only object which ever surpassed his expectation was 
the great Roman structure near Nismes, the Pont du Qard 
Covf , 'vx 446 

® Rousseau gives 1732 as the probable date of his return to 
Chamb4n, after his first visit to Pans (Cbn/, v 306), and the 
only objection to this is his mention of the incident of the 
march of the French troops, which could not have happened 
until the 'wmter of 1733, as ha-vmg taken place " some months” 
after his amvah Musset-Pathay accepts this as decisive, and 
fixes the return in the spnng of 1733 (n 12) My own conjec 
tural chronology is this Returns from Turin 'towards the 
autumn of 1729 , stays at Annecy until the spring of 1731 , 
passes the -winter of 1731-2 at Neuch&tel , first -visits Pans m 
spnng of 1732 , returns to Savoy in the early summer of 1732 
But a precise harmonising of the da-tes m the Confessions is 
impossible , Rousseau -wrote them three and thirty years after 
our present point (m 1766 at Wootton), and never claimed -to be 
exact m minuteness of date Fortunately such matters m the 
present case are absolutely devoid of importance 
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among the epochs of his life, thongh the weela 

msj eeem grievonsly wasted to a generitioii wluch 
u apt to bimt its ideas of redeeming the time to the 
two pOTTuti of reading books or mating money 
He travelled alone and on foot fnnn Soleure to Paris 
and from Paris back ogam to Lyons, and this was part 
of the training which sorved him in the stead of books. 
Scarcely any groat writar amoe the roviTal of letters 
has been ao httle hterpry as Bomsean, so liUlo 
indebtod to litaratora for the most charactenstio part 
of his work. He was formed by life not by life m 
the sense of contact with a great nomber of oetiro 
and important persons, or with a great nomber of 
persons of any kind, hot in the rarer sense of free 
forrender to the plenitude of his own impreuiona. 
A world composed of each people, oil dispensiDg with 
the mhentod portion of brnnsn expenence, and living 
mdepandenUy on their own stock, would rapidly fall 
backwards into dissolatioiL But there u no more rash 
idea of the right composition of a society tJrTi one 
which leads ns to denounce a type of character for 
no bettor reason than that, if it wore universal, soaety 
would go to piecea There is very httle danger of 
Bonaseans type boccrmlng common, unlcas Itmar or 
other great physical inflaences anse to work a vast 
change m the cerebral constitution of the spedea. 
We may safely trust the prodJgioni ns vtertuB of 
hirmin nature to word off the peril of an eccentricity 
beyond bounds spreading too far At present, how 
ever it is enough, without going into the general 
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question, to notice the paiticular fact tliat ulnle tho 
other great exponents of tlie eighteenth centuiy move- 
ment, Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, vero noiinsinng their 
natuial stiength of understanding by tho study and 
practice of literature, Dousseau, the Icadci of the 
leaction against that moiement, was ivandenng a 
beggar and an outcast, cranng the rude fare of the 
peasant’s hut, knoclang at roadside inns, and passing 
nights in caves and holes in the fields, or in the great 
desolate streets of tov ns 

If such a hfe had been disagreeable to him, it 
would have lost all tho significance that it now has 
for us But where others would have found afiliction, 
ho had consolation, and where they v ould have lam 
desperate and squalid, he marched elate and icady to 
stnko tho stars “Never,” ho says, “did I think so 
much, exist so much, bo myself so much, as in the 
]oumeys that I have made alone and on foot "Walk- 
ing has something about it which animates and 
enlivens my ideas I can hardly thmk while I am 
BtiU , my body must bo in motion, to move my mind 
The Bight of tho country, the succession of agreeable 
views, open an, good appetite, the fieedom of tho 
alehouse, the absence of everythmg that could make 
me feel dependence, or recall me to my situation — all 
this sets my soul free, gives me a greater boldness of 
thought I dispose of all nature as its sovereign 
lord, my heart, wandenng from object to object, 
mingles and is one with the things that soothe it, 
wiaps itself up in charming images, and is inton- 
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cated bj delioioTu aentzment Ideu come u tbej 
please, not ai I pleua tiiey do not oome at all, or 
they oome in a crowd, ovenrhelTmng me with their 
ntmiber and their forte. When I came to a plaoo 1 
only thought of oatm& and when I left it I only 
thought of walking. I felt that a new paradiie 
awaited me at the door and I thought of nothmg 
bat of bawt/rnTTig m search of 

Here agam is a picture of one whom vagranoy 
aamredly did not degrade — “I had not the least 
care for the fntnre, and I awaited the amwer [as to 
the retora of Madame de Wareni to Saroy^ lying oat 
in the open air tleepmg atretohed oat on the ground 
or on aome wooden bench, as tncgoilly m on a bed 
of roeea I remember paaong one deliooas night 
OQtxlde the town [Lyons^ in a roed which ran by the 
cde of either the Rhone or the Sadne, I forget which 
of the two Gardens raised on a terrace bordered the 
other side of the road. It had been very hob all day 
and the evening was delightful the dew moistened 
the parched grass, the night was profoundly itil], the 
air fresh without being cold the sun m going down 
had left red vapotm in the heaven, and they tamed 
the water to rose colour the trees on the terrace 
sheltered nightingale^ answering song for song I 
went on in a sort of ecstasy surrendering my heart 
and every sense to the enjoyment of it aQ, and only 
sighing for regret that I was enjoying it 
Absorbed in the sweetne« of my muring, I prolonged 
» OV ^ 


VOL. I 
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my ramble far into the night, without ever perceivmg 
that I was tired At last I found it out I lay down 
luxuriously on the shelf of a mche or false doorway 
made in the wall of the terrace , the canopy of my 
bed was foimed by overarching tree-tops , a nightm- 
gale was perched exactly over my head, and I feU - 
asleep to his smgmg My slumber was dehcious, my 
awalnng more dehcious still It was broad day, and 
my openmg eyes looked on sun and water and green 
things, and an adorable landscape I rose up and 
gave myself a shake , I felt hungry and started gaily 
for the town, resolved to spend on a good breakfast 
the two pieces of money which I stdl had left I 
was in such ]oyful spmts that I went along the road 
smgmg lustily 

There is m this the free expansion of inner sym- 
pathy , the natural sentiment spontaneously respond- 
mg to aU the dehcious movement of the external 
world on its peaceful and haimomous side, just as if 
the world of many-hued social circumstance which 
man has made for himself had no existence AVe are 
conscious of a full nervous elation which is not the 
product of hterature, such as we have seen so many 
a tune smce, and which only found its expression m 
hterature m Rousseau’s case by accident He did 
not feel m order to wiite, but felt without any thought 
of wiitmg He dreamed at this time of many lofty 
destimes, among them that of marshal of France, but 
the fame of authorship never entered mto his dreams 

^ Gonf , IV 290, 291 
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WLen tho time for tatbonhip aeintlly came, bis work 
bad all the benefit of the abaenco of BcIf-eonsdonsDeo, 
It bad all tbo dlslntemtcdness, to to saj with which 
the flrat fresh impressions were infi'ered to rise in his 

min d. 

One other plctoro of this time Is worth remember 
log, as showing that Itoas^n was not whollj blind 
to social dreamstanee^ and as Ihastrating too, bow 
It was that his way of dealing with them was so mneh 
more real and passionate, thoogh so moch less sagadoos 
in some of its aspects, than the way of the other 
reiolationists of tho eentniy One day when bo 
had lost himself in wasderiog in search of some site 
which he expected to find beantifol, be entered the 
hotuo of a peasant, half dead with hanger and thirst 
His entertoioer offered him nothing raoTO restoring 
than coarse barley bread and skimmed mnir Pm- 
eentlj after seeing what manner of gnett he had, tho 
worthy man descended by a small trap into hu cellar 
and bronght np some good brown bread, somo meat, 
and a bottio of wine, and an omoleUe was added 
aflerwanls. Then he explained to tho wocdoimg 
Bousseao, who was a Sima, and knew nono of tho 
mysteries of the French fisc, that he hid away hla 
wine on aceotmt of tho dntiea, and hU bread on 
accomit of the taHli, and declared that ho would bo a 
mined man if they impocted that bo was not dying 
of hunger All this made an impression on Itonoean 
which ho new forgot * Here, lie lays, was tho 
germ of the Inextinguishable hatred which afterwarJa 
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grew up in my heart against the vexations that harass 
the common people, and against all their oppressors. 
This man actually did not dare to eat the bread 
which he had won by the sweat of his brow, and 
only avoided rum by showing the same misery as 
leigned around him 

It was because he had thus seen the wiongs of the 
poor, not from without but from within, not as a 
pity mg spectator but as of their own company, that 
Rousseau by and by brought such fire to the attack 
upon the old order, and changed the blank practice ■» 
of the elder phdosophers into a deadly affair of ball 
and shell The man who had been a servant, who 
had wanted bread, who knew the horrors of the 
midnight street, who had slept m dens, who had 
been befnended by rough men and rougher women, 
who saw the goodness of humanity under its coarsest 
outside, and who above aU never tried to shut these 
things out from his memory, but accepted them as 
the most mterestmg, the most touching, the most 
real of all his expenences, might weU be expected to 
penetrate to the root of the matter, and to protest to 
the few who usurp hterature and policy with their 
ideas, aspirations, mterests, that it is not they but 
the many, whose existence stirs the heart and fills 
the eye with the great prime elements of the human 
lot 


^ Gmf , IV 281-283 
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It wms, then, totno time toirardB the mhldle of 1732 
that BoosKaa arrired at Cbamb^ and finally took 
ap hli recdence '^th Madamo de Warens, m tbo 
doUest and moat aombre room of a dnll and eombro 
honae. She had proenrod him employment m con 
nection mth a land tnrroy which the govornment of 
Charlea Kminannc] m. iraa then eiccnting. It waa 
only temporary and fiooaaeaaa function wai no 
lofder tlun that of clerk, who had to copy and rednee 
arithmetical calcnlationa> We may imagino boir 
little a youth fresh from lughta nnder the tummer 
sky woold rehah eight houn a day of surly toQ m a 
gloomy ofQeo, with a ciued of dirty and ill-mellfng 
fellow worken. ’ If Roosaeaa waa ercr opprewed by 
any set of drcumatancoo, hia method waa mrariable 
he ran away from them. So now be throw np bis 
post, and again tried to cam a liUlo money by 
that moaical matmetion in which he had made so 
many amgnlar and grotosqae endeavonrs. Eren 
here the virtaei which make ordinary lifo a poeilble 
thing were not hia He waa plemied at hh loesona 
while there, but he could not bear the idea of being 
bound to be there, nor tbo fixing of an boor In 
tune thw experiment for a subeistonce camo to the 
tame end aa all tho otbera. He next rushed to 
Beean 9 on in eearoh of tho musical instmetion which 
he wished to giro to others, hot lus baggage 
» CbV T 325. 
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confiscated at the frontier, and he had to return.^ 
Ihnally he abandoned the attempt, and threiv hinmelf 
loyally upon the narroTv resources of Madame de 
Warens, Avhom he assisted in some singularly inde- 
finite way m the transaction of her very mdefimte 
and miscellaneous afiairs, if we are here, as so often, 
to give the name of affairs to a very rapid and heed- 
less passage along a shabby road to nun 

The household at this time was on a very remark- 
able footmg Madame de M'arens was at its head, 
and Claude A net, gardener, butler, steward, was her 
factotum He was a discreet person, of severe probity 
and few words, fiim, thnfty, and sage The too 
comprehensive principles of his mistress admitted 
him to the closest intimacy, and m due time, when 
Madame de Warens thought of the seductions which 
ensnare the feet of youth, Rousseau was dehvered 
from them m an eqiuvocal way by sohcitous apph- 
cation of the same maxims of comprehensioru “ Al- 
though Claude A net was as young as she was, he 
was so mature and so grave, that he looked upon us 
as two children worthy of indulgence, and we both 
looked upon him as a respectable man, whose esteem 
it was our busmess to concihate Thus there grew 
up between us three a compamonship, perhaps with- 
out another example like it upon earth. All our 
wishes, our cares, our hearts were in common, 
nothing seemed to pass outside our httle circle 
The habit of hvmg together, and of livmg together 

^ Covf V 860 364 Oorr , i 21-24 
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ezdonrely boeamo bo ctrcmg Lhat if at oar meala 
one of the throe \ru abaoat, or there camo a foorth, 
all was thrown ont and m aplto of oar peoaUar 
relations, a itU-h-itU was less swee^ than a meeting 
of all three. Fate interfered to spoil this striking 
attempt after a new ijpe of the family developed on 
a doandno base. Olande Aneb was seixed with 
fUnflBi, a conseqaence of aatOMive fatigue in an 
Alpine expedition in searth of plants, and he camo 
to hii end. ’ In him Boassean always bohered that 
he lost the most eotld fnend bo erer poesessed, ‘^a 
rare and estirnnhle man, m whom nature aerrod 
Instead of edueatioD, and who noorUhed m obscure 
eerritude all the virtaes of great men.^* The day 
after his death, Bonssean was Bpeslnng of their lost 
friend to iradime de Warena with the liveliest and 
most SLocefe affliction, when suddenly m tho midst of 
the oonrersation he rememhored that he shonld 
mhent the poor mans elothes, and portionlarly a 
handsome black coot, A reproochfol tear from his 
Mamin as he slways somewbat naosoonsly called 
Madame de Warona, extmgnishod the vile thought 
and washed away its last tncee.* After all, those 
men and women are exceptionally happy who havo 
no such inyohmtary meanness of thonght standing 
against themsolves In that unwritten chapter of their 

J CbV T aw. 

> ApparaiUj la tho mnmar of 1780, though th* o&iuiee 
to tho etu u of the Freoeh troofi it tbi peace (A. r 905) 
woold placa It la 1735 

* Ji. T 85fl. li. 
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lives vliich o\cn tlic most candid persons keep 
pnvatcly locked np in sliamcfast lecollection 

Shortly after Ins leturn to Chambdn, a vavo from 
tlio great tide of Euiopcan aflairs singed into the 
qnict valleys of Sa^oy In the Fchrnar}' of 1733, 
Augustus the Strong died, and the usual disorder 
folloivcd in the choice of a successor to him in the 
kingship of Poland Franco ivas for Stanislaus, the 
fathcr-in lav of Lems xv, vhilc the Emperor Charles 
VI and Anne of Enssia were for August iii , clcctoi 
of Saxony »Stanislaus vas compelled to flee, and 
the French Government, taking up his qu.uTcl, 
declared var against thoEinpcioi (October H, 1733) 
The first act of this var, vhich was to end in the 
acquisition of Naples and the two Sicilies by Spanisii 
Bourbons, and of Loiraine bj France, was the 
despatch of a Ficnch expedition to tlie iMilancse 
under Marshall Villais, the husband of one of Yol- 
taire’s first idols This took place in the autumn of 
1733, and a French column passed through Chamb6n, 
excitmg lively mteicst in all minds, including Eous- 
seau’s He now read the newspapers for the first 
time, with the most eager 63 Tnpathy for the country 
Avith whose lustory his ovti name was destined to be 
so permanently associated “ If this mad passion,” 
he says, “had only been momentary, I should not 
speak of it, but for no visible reason it took such 
loot m my heart, that when I aftcrwaids at Pans 
played the stem republican, I could not help feeling 
in spite of myself a secret piedilection for the very 
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DtUon that I foimd ao tonile, and tho gorommont I 
mado bold to osraiL ^ Thia fondness for Franco vas 
firong, constant, and InTindblc^ and fonnd vhat vai 
in tho dgbtoonth century a natural complcniont In a 
corresponding ditinro of England.* 

Konssoan i health began to show signs of wcaicncia. 
His breath bocanie artbmatlo, ho bad palpitations, he 
spat blood, and tulTcrcd from a slorr fevenshnesa from 
which ho norer aflorirards bccamo entirely free.* 
Uls mbd was as fercrlsh as hts body and tho morbid 
broodmgs which active life rodncci to thoir lowest 
dogroo in moat yotmg men, wero loft to mahe full 
havoc along with the aoren devils of idleness and 
vaernty An huUnet which may Bow from tho on 
recognised snim 1 lying deep down in os all, snggeated 
the way of relom to wbolcsomenesa. HoasseaQ pre- 
vailed Dpon Madamo do Warons to leave the sliQing 
streeta for tho fresh Belda, and to doliver borself hy 
retreat to mral soHtnde from tho adventuici who 
made her their prey Lea Cbarmettos, tho modest 
farm honao to which they retired, still stands. The 
modem travoUer with a tasto for relieving an unagina 
hOD strained by great hutorie monoments and secular 
landmarki, with tho sight of spots associated with tho 
passion and moditalion of some far-ehuung teachor of 
men, may walk a abort loagno from where tho gray 

' Oim/ T B16, 3ia. 

* 7L Ir 278 Hit IL xir 981 etc. 

* He leTen to Um ID baUlh of Ua foaLh Ckm/ rtl 92, tod 
dawribn to omloctis brsd Klstr* while at CliamUrt, Ik. tL 998. 
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slate roofs of dull Chamb6n bake in tbe sun, and 
ascending a gently mounting road, ivith bigb leafy 
bank on the nght throwing cool shadows over his 
head, and a stream on the left mnkmg music at his 
feet, he sees an old red housetop lifted lonely above 
the trees The homes in which men have lived now 
and agamlend themselves to the beholder’s subjective 
impression, they seemed to be brooding in forlorn 
isolation hke some hfe- weaned gray-beard over ancient 
and sorrow-stncken memones At Les Chaimettes 
a pitiful melancholy penetrates you. The supreme 
loveliness of the scene, the sweet-smelhng meadows, 
the orchard, the water-ways, the little vmeyard with 
here and there a rose glowing crimson among the 
yellow stunted vines, the rust-red crag of the Nivolet 
nsing against the sky far across the broad valley , the 
contrast between all this peace, beauty, silence, and 
the diseased miserable life of the famous man who 
found a scanty span of paradise m the midst of it, 
touches the soul with a pathetic spell AVe are for 
the moment hfted out of squalor, vagrancy, and dis- 
order, and seem to hear some of the harmomes which 
sounded to this perturbed spirit, soothing it, exaltmg 
it, and stirrmg those inmost vibrations which m 
truth make up aU the short diiune part of a man’s 
hfei 

^ Rousseau’s description of Les Charmettes is at the end of 
the fifth hook The present proprietor keeps the house ■arranged 
as it used to he, and has gathered one or two memorials of its 
famous tenant, including his poor clavecin and his watch In an 
outside wall, Hdrault de Sechelles, when Commissioner from 
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"No day pane*," ho irroto in the very year in 
which he died, in which I do not rcfcoU with joy 
and tender olTtiiion this em^e and bnof Umo in tny 
life, when I waa fully nyaclf without mixture or 
hindrance, and when 1 may eay in a true tenae that I 
lived. I may almoat say liko the prefect when dis- 
graced and proceeding to end bis days tranquilly m 
the cotmtiy I hare pasted seventy years on tho 
earth, and I have lived bnt soven of them. Bat for 
this brief and precious space, 1 should porhaps ha\e 
remained uncertain about myself for daring all the 
rest of my life I have been so agitated, tossed, plnckcd 
hither and thither by the pasaiona of others, that, be- 
ing nearly pasaro in a hfo so stormy I should find 
it hard to distinguuh whai belonged to me in ray own 
conduct, -•to such a degree has harsh Dcecssity weighed 
upon me. But during these fow years 1 did what I 
wished to dcs I was what I wished to be."^ The 
secret of such rare fellaty Is hardly to bo described in 
words. It was the ease of a profoundly sensuous 
nature with every sense gratified and lasanated. 
Carosiing snd nndinded affeclKm within doors, all 
the sweetness and movement of nature without, eoli 
tude, freedom, and the busy hlloness of hfe in gardens, 
— these were the conditions of Rousseau a ideal state. 
“If my happiness, be says, in language of strange 

the CoavenUiTa tn th« d imtUnent of Uoat RIaw taserted t 
Urtk wlitt* >tm« vith tiro most bptduj rf rm innfbed opoo 
U, sbout to hit t J 4, jUrUf ffMrs, ririU «ir<«, ssd Uu lIVt . 

• Einrii*^ i. ilt (1778). 
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felicity, “ coTi'iistcd m facts, action';, or ^vonls, I might 
then desenbe and represent it in some hut how 

say what was neither said nor done nor e\cn thought, 
but Old} enjoyed and felt without my being able to 
point to anj othci object of my happiness than the 
^er} feeling itself? I aioso with the sun and I was 
happy , I went out of doors and I was happj , I ‘:aw 
jMainan and I was happj , I left her and I was Iripjiy , 
I went among the woods and hills, I wandered about 
in the dells, I read, I was idle, I dug m the garden, 
I gathered fniit, I helped them indoors, and c\er}- 
wherc happiness followed me It was not in any 
given thing, it was all in nijsclf, and could never 
leave mo for a single instant”^ This was a true 
garden of Eden, with the seipcnt in temporarj quies- 
cence, and we may count the man rare ‘;incc the fall 
who has found such happiness in such conditions, and 
not less blessed than ho is rare The fact that he 
w as one of tlus chosen company w as among the fore 
most of the circumstances w'liich made Eousscau seem 
to so many men in the eighteenth eentury as a spring 
of water in a thiisty land 

All innocent and amiable things mov ed him He 
used to spend horns togothei in taming pigeons, ho 
inspired them wnth such confidence that they would 
follow him about, and allow lum to take them wherevei 
he would, and the moment that ho appeared in the 
garden two or thiee of them would instantly settle on 
his arms or his head. The bees, too, graduallj’^ came to 
^ Couf , VI 393 
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pat the tamo trust in him tod his whole Ufe wo* 
BUi uonded with gentle eomptniODship. lie always 
began tho day with tbo sun, walking on the high 
ndgo abore the slope on whieb the house U) and 
going through his form of worship. It did not con 
fist in a Tam moring of the lips, but in a sincere 
elevation of heart to the author of the tender natnro 
whose beauties lay spread out before my eyes. This 
set passed rather m wonder and contemplation than 
in rcqncsts and I alwaja knew that with tho dU- 
penter of true blestlogs, the best means of obtaining 
tbckse which ore needfol for ns, is less to uk than to 
desMTo tboa."* These offusions may bo taken for 
the beginning of the dctsticol reaction in the oightoenth 
century "Whllfl the truly aclcnU6e and progrctsiro 
fplnti woro occupied in laborions preparation for add 
ing to human knowledge and systematising it, lioos- 
■ean walked with his head in the clonds among gods, 
beneficent anthon of naturo, wiso dapensers of blest. 
ingB, and the like. Ah, madam," he once said, 
sometimes in tho prirsey of my study with my 
hands pressod ti^t over my eyoe or in tho darkness 
of the night, I am of his opinion [that there is no 
God]. But look yonder (pointing with his hand to 
the sky with head erect, and an inspired glance) i tho 
rising of the mn, as it scatters the mists that cover 
tho earth and lays boro tho wondrous glittering scene 
ol nature, disperses at the tame momont all cloud from 
my soul I find my faith again, and my God, and 
* CW Tt 411 
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my belief in him I admire and adore liim, and I 
prostrate myself in liis presence As if that settled 
the question afTirmatnel}, anj more than the absence 
of such thcistic emotion in many noble spirits settles 
it negati\ ely God became the higlicst knoivn formula 
for sensuous expansion, the synthesis of all complacent 
emotions, and Rousseau filled up the measure of his 
delight by creating and in\ oking a Sujircme Being to 
match uith fine scenery and sii',/ g'^rdcns We 
shall have a better occasion to nirrk the attnbutcs of 
this important conception aibon wc come to Emxhvk, 
■where it •was launched ,.n a panojily of icsoundmg 
plirases upon a Europe )\hich vas grown too strong 
for Chnstian doguits and was not ) ct grown strong 
enough to rest in a jironsional ordenng of the results 
of its oun .iobitivo knowledge Walking on the 
terrace at Lc.i Chaimottes, you are at the ^evy birth- 
place of that particular Etro SuprCme to whom Robe- 
spierre olTorcd the incense of an official festival 

Sometimes'! the reading of a Jansenist book -uoidd 
make him unl^appy by the prominence into winch it 
brought the displeasing idea of hell, and he used now 
and then to pa'jc a miseiablo day in wondering whether 
this cruel destiny should nO h’s Mad'^mo do Waren*:, 
whoso softness o^ heart inspired her inth a theology 
that ought to have satisfied a seraphic doctor, had 
abolished hell, but she could not dispense ■with pmga- 
tory because she did not Imow what to do ■with the 

^ Mdm. dc Sfdmc d’Epniay, i 394 (M Boiteau’s edition 
Cbarpentier 1806 ) 
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touli of the ineked, being noAble either bo 'IftTnn them, 
or to instel them among the good nntQ they hid been 
pnnfledintogooHnpi*. In truth it mntt be oonf eased, 
siyi BonieeaQ, tint alike in this world and the other 
the wioked are attremely embuTMmng ^ Hl« own 
learch after Imowledge of bU fate u well known. 
One day amnmng m a charaotemtio TnanTier 

by throwing itonea at treeSs he began to be tormented 
by fear of the eternal pit He leaolred, to test hia 
doom by throwing a atone at a paitjcnlar tree if 
he hit, then aalyation if he mi^ed, than perdition. 
With a trembling hand and beelang heart he threw 
aa he had ohoaen a large tree and was careful not to 
place himself too far away all was well* As a rale, 
howerer in spite of the ugly phantoms of theology 
he passed hts days m a state of <w>Tn Eren when 
nineei brought it into hu head that he ahoold soon 
know the future lot by more assured arperrmont, ho 
still preserred a tranquflli^ which he justly quallflea 
as sensual 

In thinking of Bon^>^u e peculiar feelmgfomatnre, 
which acquired such a dedilTe place in his character 
drrnng his life at Les Ohannettea, it is to be remem 
bered that it was entirely deroid of that stormy and 
boisterous quality wirioh has grown up In more modem 
literature, out of the nolent attempt to press nature 
in her most awful moods mto the service of the great 

» Otmf tL 199 

* Ji. tI 421. Oostbe mads m a)mT1 azpeEtnKDtj Mt 
Ur LeWi p. ISfl. 
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revolt against a social and religious tradition that can 
no longer be endured Of this revolt Rousseau ■was 
a chief, and his passion for natural aspects was con- 
nected "mth this attitude, hut he did not seize those 
of them which the poet of Manfred, for example, 
forced into an imputed sympathy -with his own rehel- 
hon. Rousseau always loved nature best in her moods 
of qmescence and serenity, and in proportion as she 
lent herself to such moods in men He liked ri'vulets 
better than rivers He could not bear the sight of the 
sea , its infertile bosom and blind restless tumbhngs 
filled him "vuth melancholy The nuns of a park 
afifected him more than the rums of castles ^ It is 
true that no plain, however beautiful, ever seemed so 
in his eyes , he required torrents, roclvs, dark forests, 
mountains, and precipices ^ This does not afiect the 
fact that he never moralised appalling landscape, as 
post-revolutionary wiiters have done, and that the 
Alpine wastes which throw your pumest modem mto 
a rapture, had no attraction for him He could steep 
himself m nature without chmbing fifteen thousand 
feet to find her In landscape, as has been said by 
one "With a nght to speak, Rousseau was tiuly a great 
aiiast, and you can, if you are aitistic too, follow him 
■with confidence in his wandermgs , he imderstood that 
beauty does not require a great stage, and that the 

^ Bemardin de Samt Pierre tfllls us this CEhivrcs (Ed 1818), 
XU. 70, etc 

“ Conf , IV 297 See also the description of the scenery ol 
the Yalais, in the Nmv H£l , Pt I Let ■VXllL 
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effect of thjngi lies m limnony * Tlio hmnble hdgbu 
of tlw Jnra, tnd the lofcly poInU of Ibe ralloy of 
ObamWn, eufficcd to giro lum ell tho plcaauro of 
irhjch he wu capabla In troth a man cannot e5capo 
from lui timo, and Iloaaftetta at least belonged to tbo 
oigbtcenth century m being devoid of tho capacity for 
leelmg avro, and the taste lor objccla inspiring it. 
Natoro iras a tender fnend with softest bosom, and 
DO ipbrax with cmel emgma. He felt neither terror 
nor any sense of tho littleness of man nor of tho 
mysteriotifnesa of life, nor of tho unseen forces which 
make tu their sport, as bo pecrtil over tho prcdpieo 
and heard the water roaring at the bottom of it he 
only remained for boon enjoyug the physical sonsa 
tion of dixxinca with which it turned hts brain, with 
a break now and agam for horling large stones, and 
watching them roll and leap down into the torrent, 
with u little reflection and as little articulate emotion 
as If he bad been a child.* 

Just as it is conTenient for porposcs of classification 
to divide a mun mto body and soul, even when we 
believe the eoul to be only a function of tho body 
so people talk of his intelleotoal side and his emobonal 
side, his thinking quality and his feeling quality 
though In fact and at tho roots these qualities aro not 
two but one, with temperament for the common sub- 
stratum. During this period of hia life the wbolo of 

* 0«arg« Stod Is Im QuiiUijtU (p, tj], a book 

eostsl 1 g soBM pecalltrlv sobtie tppR<*Iat(ivii of tbo Siroy 
Undirwpe ■ ob(^f It 2Sl 

VOI* t a 
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Rousseau’s true force went into his feelings, and at all 
tunes feehng predominated over reflection, with many 
diawhacks and some advantages of a very cntical 
kind for subsequent generations of men hTearly 
every one who came into contact mth him in the way 
of testing his capacity for being instructed ;pronounced 
him hopeless He had several excellent opportunities 
of learning Latin, especially at Tunn in the house of 
Count Gouvon, and in the seminary at Annecy, and 
at Les Chaiinettes he did his best to teach himself, 
but without any better result than a very hmited 
power of reading In learning one rule he forgot the 
last , he could never master the most elementary laws 
of versification , he learnt and re-leamt twenty times 
the Eclogues of Virgil, but not a smgle word remained 
with him ^ He was absolutely without verbal memory, 
and he pronounces himself wholly incapable of learning 
anything from masters Madame de W arens tned to 
have him taught both dancing and fencmg , he could 
never achieve a mmuet, and after three months of 
mstniction he was as clumsy and helpless with his foil 
as he had been on the first day He resolved to 
become a master at the chessboard , he shut himself 
up in his room, and worked night and day over the 
books with indescnbable efibrts which covered many 
weeks On proceeding to the caf6 to manifest his 
powers, he found that all the moves and combinations 
had got mixed up in his head, he saw nothing but 

^ Cmf, VI 416, 422, etc. , m 164 , in 203 , v 347 , v 383, 
884 Also vu. 63 
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cloodt on the board, and aa often oi ho repeated the 
eipeniDent he onij found himself weaker than befom 
Even In mcsic, for which ho hod a genuine passion 
and at which be worked hard, he never could acqoire 
any facility at sight, and ho was an hisrmrato scorer 
even when only copying the score ol others.' 

Two thmga nearly incompatible, he writes in an 
important passage, are muted in me without my being 
able to think bow an exUuuioly ardent tomponunont, 
bvely and fmpetaoui passions, along with ideas that 
are very slow in commg to birth, very embarrassed, 
and which never arise ontfl after the ovenL One 
would say that my heart and my Jntelhgence do not 
belong to the omo individoal I feel all, and soe 
pothmg I am earned away bnt I am stapid. 

This ilownea of thinking united with such riradtj 
of feeling po^f^sses me not only in converaation, but 
when 1 am oione and nmkuig My ideas arrange 
thcmselTBs in my head with incredible difQenlty they 
circolsto there in a dull way and fennent until they 
agitate mo, fill me with beat, and give mo pelptations 
in the midst of this sUr I too nothing clearly 1 could 
not wnte a singio word. Insensibly the violent 
emotion grows stQl, the chaos is disontangled, every 
thing falls mto its pisoe, but very slowly and after 
long and oonfosed ogitatkm.’** 

So far from saying that his heart and intelligence 
belonged to two persons, we might have been quite 

i 0C< T SIS, »7 I ir Sd3 I is. 8U. ilimt. 

(TEfoav U. lAL ■ ilL IM, igs. 
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sure, Im owing his heart, that his intelhgence must be 
exactly what he describes its process to have been 
The slow-burmng ecstasy in which he Imew himself 
at his height und was most conscious of fulness of life, 
was mcompatible with the rapid and dehberate genera- 
tion of ideas The same soft passivity, the same 
receptiveness, which made his emotions lihe the surface 
of a lahe under sky and breeze, entered also into the 
working of bis intellectual faculties. But it happens 
that m tbis region, m the attainment of knowledge, 
truth, and definite thoughts, even receptiveness imphes 
a distmct and active energy, and hence the very quahty 
of temperament which left him free and eager for 
sensuous impressions, seemed to muffle his mtelhgence 
in a certain opaque and resistmg medium, of the 
mdefinable kind that mterposes between will and 
action m a dream. His rational part was fatally 
■protected by a non-conductmg envelope of sentiment, 
this mtercepted clear ideas on them passage, and even 
cut off the dmect and true impress of those objects and 
them relations, which are the matenal of clear ideas 
He was no doubt nght m his avowal that objects 
generally made less impression on him than the recol- 
lection of them , that he could see nothing of what 
was before his eyes, and had only his mtelhgence in 
cases where memories were concerned, and that of 
what was said or done m his presence, he felt and 
penetrated nothing ^ In other words, this is to say 
that his matenal of thought was not fact but image 
^ Conf , IT. SOI , m. 105 
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'Wlien bA plimged into refld6£ion« lie did not deal witli 
the objects of redeotian at first hand and m themaelree, 
bnt only with the rcmbtfsoonce* of objects, which he 
had neyer approached in a spirit of deliberate and 
syitAm He obserration, and with thoee reminTtoenoes, 
moreorer, snffiised and aatmated by the impalpable 
bnt moat potent eoMncea of a fermenting nnagination. 
Instead of uiguutly seeking truth with the patient 
energy the warinees, anH the conscience, with the 
sharpened miLnuuenta, the systematie apparatna, and 
thA minnto feoleni and tentaolee of the gennme tbrntar 
and eohd reaeoner he only fioated languidly on a 
w Turner tide of •ensaHon a^ud captured prenuss and 
eonoluiloii in a snceeBsicRi of ewoona It wonid be a 
to eoDtend that no work ean be dene for the 
woiid by this method, or that truth only eomea to 
those who chase her with logical forceps. Bnt one 
should slwajs try to diseorer how a teacher of men 
osme by his ideas, whether by careful taB, or by the 
easy bequest of generous phantasy 

To give a xest to rural delight, and partly perhaps 
to eatiify the mtellectaal interest which must have 
been an mstmet in one who became so ecnai ale 
a master in the great and noble art of composidon, 
Roupeau, dnrlng the time when he lived with MadaTne 
de "Wareni, tried u well aa ho knew how to acquire a 
little knowledge of what fruit the cultivati(m of the 
rnlTvi of TTitn had hitherto brought forth. According 
to his own aooonnt, it wss Voltaire s Xjetters on the 
■Rrgliflb which flat drew bim seriously to study and 
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nothing which that lUustnous man wioto at this time 
escaped him His taste for Yoltaire inspired liim -with 
the desire of writmg "wnth elegance, and of imitating 
“the fine and enchanting colour of Voltaire’s style 
— an object in which he cannot he held to have in 
the least succeeded, though he achieved a supeib style 
of his own On his return from Turin Madame do 
Warens had begun m some small way to cultivate a 
taste for letters in him, though he had lost the enthu- 
siasm of his childhood for reading Saint Evremond, 
PuffendorfiT, the Hennade, and the Spectator happened 
to bo in his room, and he turned over their pages The 
Spectator, he says, pleased him greatly and did hmi 
much good ^ Madame de Warens was what he calls 
protestant in literary taste, and would talk for ever of 
the great Bayle, while she thought more of Saint Evre- 
mond than she could ever persuade Eeusseau to thuilc 
Two or three years later than this he began to use his 
own mind more freely, and opened his eyes for the first 
time to the greatest question that ever dawns upon any 
human inteUigence that has the pnvilege of discerning 
it, the problem of a philosophy and a body of doctnne 
His way of answenng it did not promise the best 
results. He read an mtroduction to the Sciences, 

1 Conf , V 872, 373 The mistaken date assigned to the 
correspondence between Voltaire and Fredenck is one of many 
instances how little we can trust the Confessions for minnte 
accuracy, though their substantial veracity is confirmed by all 
the collateral evidence that we have 

® It 111 . 188 For his debt in the way of education to 
Madame de Warens, see also Ib vii, 46 
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than he took an Encyclopeedift and tried to letm all 
thingi together until he repented and resolved to 
atady fnhjecta apart Thu he found a better plan for 
one to whom long appboation was ao fatiguing, that 
he could not with ary efieot occupy hmuelf for half 
an hour on any one matter otpecially if following the 
Ideal of another person.^ He began hii morning's 
work, after an hour or two of dispenlve chat, with 
the Port-Royal Logic, Locke a Eeay on the Hirmfln 
Understanding, Malobranche, Leibnitj, Descartea* 
He found these authon in a condition of such per 
petoal contradiction among themaelTee, that he fonned 
the chimerical deeign of reconcning them with one 
another Thu was tedioua, so he took up another 
method, on which he congratulated himself to the 
end of hu life. It ccnuisied in limply adopting and 
following the ideas of each author withont comparing 
them either with one another or with thoeo of other 
wnteiB, and above ah without any enticum of his 
own. Let me begin, be said, by collecting a store of 
ideas, true or false, but at any rate clear until my 
head u well enough stocked to euable me to compare 
and choose. At the end of some years passed in 
never thTTiViug exactly except after other people, 
without redetituig so to speak and ahnoft without 
reasoning, he found himself in a state to thbilr for 
himself. In spite of bcgmnhig late to exercise my 
judicial faculty I never found that it had lost its 
) Oh/ tL 400 

* li fi, 4ia He s Kupldoas looUcg it e^tra. 
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Vigour, and when I came to publish my oi\ii ideas, I 
was hardly accused of being a senule disciple 

To that fairly credible account of the matter, one 
can only say that this mutually exclusive way of learn- 
ing the thoughts of others, and developing thoughts 
of your Own, is for an adult probably the most mis- 
chievous, where it is not the most impotent, fashion 
in which mtellectual exercise can well be taken It is 
exactly the use of the judicial faculty, cnticising, com- 
paring, and defining, which is indispensable m order 
that a student should not only effectually assimilate 
the ideas of a wiiter, but even know what those ideas 
come to and how much they are worth -And so 
when he works at ideas of his own, a judicial faculty 
which has been kept studiously slumbering for some 
years, is not lil:ely to revive m full strength without 
any prehminary framing Eousseau was a man of 
smgular genius, and he set an extraordinary mark on 
Europe, but this mark would have been very different 
if he had ever mastered any one system of thought, or 
if he had ever fully grasped what systematic thinking 
means Instead of this, his debt to the men whom 
he read was a debt of piecemeal, and his obhgation 
an obhgation for fragments , and this is perhaps the 
worst way of acquiring an mteUectual Imeage, for it 
leaves out the vital continmty of temper and method. 
It is a small thing to accept this or that of Locke’s 
notions upon education or the origm of ideas, if you 
do not see the ment of his way of coming by his 

^ Cmf , Ti. 414 
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not]()ni. In ihort, Kormeftohu distinctions in aboad 
anco, bnt tho distinction of knowing bow to think, in 
tho exact sense of that term, wu hardJj among tbom, 
and neither now nor at any other Umo did ho go 
throngh any of that toQsomo and rigoroni intoliootoal 
preparation to which the ablest of his contemporaries, 
Diderot, Voltaire, D Alembert, Turgot, Condorcot, 
Home, all rahmittedthemselrca. niscomfortableTiow 
was that tho sensible and Interesting eonrersations 
of a woman of merit arc more proper to form a yonng 
man than all the pedantieal philoaophy of books, ^ 
Stylo, howeror m which bo nltunately bocamo 
such a proSaent, and wbkh wronght snch marrols 
as only style backed by passion can work, already 
eogsged bis serioos aUention. Wo hare already scon 
how Voltaire implanted in him the first root idea, 
which so many of ns norer perceive at all that tboro 
is eneb a quality of wnllog as style. Do oridontly 
took pouts with tho form of ojij leujon and thought 
abont it, in obcdicnco to aomo inborn harmonious 
predisposition which is tho sonree of all veritable 
eloquence, though there is no strong trace now nor 
for many years to eomo of any i osUUble inclination 
for literary compodtlon. Wo find him indeed, in 
1736 showing couadoutneis of a slight skill In wnt* 
ing,’ bnt he only thonght of it u a possible rocom 
mendation for a secrotatyahJp to some great person. 
He also appears to haro practised versos, not for thor 
* Conf fr 29 8e« tlio t Ste. 

» Gwr ir»fl,pp. aa, 17 
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own salvC, for be always most justly thought his oun 
verses mediocre, and they are even worse , but on the 
ground tliat a erse-making is a rather good exercise 
for breaking one’s self to elegant inversions, and 
learning a greater ease in jirose ^ At the age of one 
and twenty he composed a comedy, long afterwards 
damned as Naicissc Such prelusions, hovc^cr, vere 
of small importance compared with the fact of his 
being surrounded by a moral atmosphere in vhich 
his Avhole mind was steeped It is not in the study 
of Voltaire or another, but in the deep soft soil of 
constant mood and old habit that such a st^de as 
Rousseau’s has its grou th 

It u as the custom to return to Chambdn for the 
winter, and the day of their departure from Les 
Charmettes was always a day blurred and tearful for 
Rousseau , he never left it without lassmg the ground, 
the trees, the flowers , ho had to be torn away from it 
as from a loved companion At the first melting of 
the wmter snows they left their dungeon in Chamber!, 
and they never missed the earliest song of the mghtm- 
gale Many a joyful day of summer peace remained 
vivid m Rousseau’s memory, and made a nuxed heaven 
and hell for him long years after in the stifling, dingy 
Pans street, and the raw and cheerless air of a Derby- 
shire wmtei ^ “We started early m the morning,” 

^ Conf , IV 271, •\vl 1 cr 0 he says further that he never found 
enough attraction m French poetry to mnl- 0 him think of pursu 
Ing it 

“ The first part of the Confessions u as written in Wootton in 
■Derbyshire, in the winter of 176C 1767 
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ho taji, defcriblng odq of theto limpTo exenmoiu on 
the day of St, Lowii, who was tho very ncconstjoa? 
patron saint of ^ladamo do AVareni, “togotber and 
alone I proposed that wo ahonhl go and nunblo 
about tho fide of tho ralloy opposite to ocr own, 
which wo had not yet TKited. Woacntonrpronsloni 
on beforo us, for wo ware to be ont all day \\ e 
went from bill to hill and wood to wood, lomeUmes 
m the arm and often in the shade, resting from timo 
to time and forgetdog oorsclTta for whole honra 
chatting abont otirselrea, our onion, oar dear lot, and 
offering unheard prayers that it might last All 
seemed to conspira for the bhss of tWs day Ilain 
had fallen a short time before there was no dust, 
and the httle rtreatns were fall a light fresh breeze 
stirred tho learea, tho air was pnre, tho horuem with* 
out a cloud, and tho same serenity reigned in our own 
hearts Our dinner waa cooked m a peaiapt a cottage, 
and wo shared it with his fomOj These SaTO>-ardi 
are such good souls I After diuner we sought shade 
under some tall trees, wbero, while I coUected dry 
sticks for making our coffee, Mtmin amused hersoU 
by botamsing among the buahea, and tho expedition 
endod in transports of tendemoss and effusion.*'^ 
This ii one of soch days as tho sou! tnms back to 
when tho misery that stalks alter us all has seized it, 
and a man la left to the sUng and smart of tho memory 
of irrecoYorable things. 

lie was resolred to bind himself to lladamo de 
‘ OmJ Tt 4a 
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Warons with an inalterable fidelity for all the rest of 
Ins days , bo would watcb over ber witb all tbo dutiful 
and tender vigilance of a son, and sbo should bo to 
him something dearer than mother or ivnfo or sister 
AVhat actually befell was this Ho was attacked by 
\ apours, which ho charactonscs as the disorder of the 
happy One symptom of his disease was the con- 
viction derived from the rash perusal of surgeon’s 
treatises, that he was suffonng from a polypus in the 
heai-t. On the not ver^'’ chivalrous pnnciplo that if 
he did not spend Madame do AVarcns’ money, ho was 
only leaving it for advcntmers and loiaves, he pro- 
ceeded to Montpellier to consult the physicians, and 
took the money for his expenses out of his benefac- 
tress’s store, which was always slender because it was 
always open to any hand While on the road, he fell 
into an intngue with a travelling compamon, whom 
critics have compared to the fair Philina of Wilhelm 
Meister In due time, the Montpelher doctor hemg 
unable to discover a disease, declared that the patient 
had none The scenery was dull and imattractive, 
and this would have counterbalanced the weightiest 
prudential reasons with him at any time Eousseau 
debated whether he should keep tryst with his gay 
fellow-traveller, or return to Ohambdn Eemorse 
and that intractable emptiness of pocket which is the 
iron key to many a deed of mgenuous-lookmg self- 
demal and Spartan virtue, directed him homewards 
Here he had a surprise, and perhaps learnt a lesson 
He found installed in the house a personage whom 
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ho doKiibos u fair doI^ coxcombical, Qat-ftccd 
flat-tonled. Aimthor triple allifinco seemed a thing 
odious in the ejos of & man ubom his tra rolling 
dirertKina had modo a Phariseo for the hour Ho 
protested, but ^ladamo de Warens was a woman of 
principle, and dedlned to let Konssoan, who bad 
profited by the doctrino of mdiflerenco, now set up 
in his own favour the contrary doctrine of a narrow 
and chorlish partiahty So a short, doliaona, and 
never forgotton episodo came to an end this pair 
who had known so moch happiness together wero 
happy together no more, and the air became peopled 
(or Rouooaa with wan apectre* of dead joys and fast 
gathering cares. 

The dates of the rariotu erents described in the 
fifth and sixth books of tbe Confessions are mextric 
able, and the order Is evidently invertod moro than 
once. The inversion of order is less serious than the 
contradictions between tbe dates of tho Confessions 
and the more anthendo and nnmiitakablo dates of 
his letters. For Instance, he describes a visit to 
Geneva as having been made aliortly beforo lantroos 
temporary pacification of the mrio troubles of that 
town, and that event took place m tho spnng of 
1738, This would throw the Montpolher journey 
which he says came after the visit to Genera, into 
1738, but the letters to Madame de Warens from 
Grenoble and Montpellier are dated in tho antomn 
and winter of 1737^ Minor verifications attest the 


1 Cbrr L 48. 48, n, ato. 
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cxactiluclo of the date'? of the Ictlcn,^ and "wc maj 
thcicfoic conclude that lie leturncd from Jlontpclhcr, 
found hiB place taken and lost his old delight in Los 
Chaimctles, in the cailj part of 17.08 In flie tenth 
of the IvC\cncs lie speaks of liming passed "a space 
of four or fiA c } cars ” in the bliss of Lcs Cliarmcttcs, 
and it IS true that his connection uith it in one a\.i) 
and another lasted from the middle of 170G until 
about the middle of 1741 But as he left for Iilont- 
pelhcr ill the autumn of 1737, and found the obnoxious 
Vinrennod installed in 1738, the pure and character- 
istic felicity of Lcs Charmettes perhaps onl} lasted 
about a ) car or a ) car and a half But a } car may 
set a deep mark on a man, and gi\ c him imporishablo 
taste of many things bitter and sweet. 

1 Musset ratlmy, i 23 , n. 
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Men like RotiMoan, who are most bsodlen lo lottnig 
their delight poHth, are as often os not moat loth to 
bar 7 what they have slain, or even to perceive that 
life has gone oat of it. The nght of simple hearts 
tiying to coco: back a UUle warm breath of former 
days into a preaeiit that u stiff and cold with indiffer 
enee, is toaehing enongh. Bnt there is a certain 
grossnoBs arotmd the cununitances m which Bonssean 
oow and too often fotmd himself, that makes os watch 
bli embxi oiament with some eomposnre. One can 
not easily think of him as a simple heart, and we feel 
perh^ as mneh relief as he, when he resolves after 
Tnnking all dne efforta to thmst out tho mtmder and 
bring Midamo de Warens over from theories which 
had become too practical to bo interesting, to leave 
Les Oharmettea and accept a tntorahip at Lyons. 
His new patron was a Do Mahly elder brother of the 
phllosophle abb^ of the nune n win (1709-66), and of 
the still more notable Oondill (ITli-SO). 

The fatnre antbor of the most infleential treatise 
on odnoation that has ever been written, was not 
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successful in the practical and far more arduous side 
of that master ait ^ Wo have seen how little training 
he had ever given himself in the cardinal viitucs of 
collectedness and self-control, and wo know this to 
be the indispensable quality in all who have to shape 
young minds foi a humane life So long as all went 
well, ho was an angel, but vhen things ivent viong, 
ho IS willing to confess that he was a devil When 
Ins two pupils could not understand him, he became 
frantic , when they showed wilfulness or any other 
pait of the disagroeahlo matenals out of which, along 
with the rest, human excellence has to bo ingeniously 
and painfidly manufactured, ho was ready to kill 
them This, as ho justly admits, was not the way to 
render them either well learned or sage Tlio moral 
education of the teacher himself was hardly complete, 
for he desenbes how ho used to steal his employer’s 
wine, and the exquisite draughts which he enjoyed 
m the secrecy of his on u room, with a piece of cake 
in one hand and some dear romance in the other 
We should forgive gieedy pilfenngs of this knd 
more easily if Rousseau had forgotten them more 
speedily These are surely offences for which the 
best expiation is obhvion m a throng of worthier 
memories, 

1 In tlieory he -was even now cnnonsly prudent and almost 
sagacious , witness the Projet pour I’Education, etc , submitted 
to M de Mahly, and printed in the volume of his Works en- 
titled Milanges, pp 106-186 In the matter of Latin, it may 
he worth notmg that Kousseau rashly or otherwise condemns 
the practice of wiitmg it, as a vexatious superfluity (p 182) 
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It u easj to Qndorrtand bow often noossctni 
mmd tUTDod from the deadly drudgery of hU pitsent 
employment to tho bcatitndo of former dayi. Whal 
rendered my pre«mt condition insnpporUblo wu the 
recollection of ray bclorod Charraettca, of my garden, 
my trees, ray fountain, my orchard, and abore all of 
her for whom I felt myself bom and who gate bfo to 
it alL Ai I thought of her of our plcasnrei, our 
guileless days, I wu seised by a tightness in my 
heart, a stopping of my breath, which robbed me of 
all spirit.*^ Foryea^ to edmo this was a kind of far 
off accompaniment, thrumming melodjouily fa his 
ears under all the discorda of a miserablo hie. lie 
made another effort to (jnicken the dead. Tbiuwujg 
Dp his office with his nsual promptitnde fa escaping 
from tho irksome, after a rcstdeoeo of something like 
a year at Lyons (Aprfl, 1740 — spring of 1741) ho 
made his way back to his old haunta Tbo first half 
hour with hladame do ^\ arena peranaded him that 
happiness bore was really at an end. After a stay 
of a few montha, hia desolation again overcame 
him. It was agroed that be ahoold go to Paris to 
make his fortune by a now method of musical nota 
tion which he had inrcntcd, and aftor a short stay 
at Lyona, he found himself for the aecond time fa 
the famous dty which m tho eighteenth century 
had bocomo for the moment the centre of tho 
uni verse.* 

It was not yot, baworer destined to bo a centre 
> Cb<., tL iTL ■ A Ti 4T1-476 ra 8, 

VOL. I H 
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for him His plan of musical notation was examined 
by a learned committee of the Academy, no member 
of whom was instructed in the musical art. Rousseau, 
dumb, inarticulate, and unready as usual, was amazed 
at the ease with which his cntics by the free use of 
sounding phrases demolished arguments and objec- 
tions which ho perceived that they did not at all under- 
stand His expenenco on this occasion suggested to 
him the most just reflection, how even wnthout 
breadth of intelligence, the profound knowledge of 
any one thmg is preferable in iorming a judgment 
about it, to all possible enlightenment conferred by 
the cultivation of the sciences, -without study of the 
special mattei in question It astonished him that 
all these learned men, who knew so many things, 
could yet be so ignorant that a man should only pre- 
tend to be a judge m his oivn craft ^ 

His musical path to glory and nches thus blocked 
up, he surrendered himself not to despair but t<- 
complete idleness and peace of mmd Ho had a few 
coins left, and these prevented him from thinking of 
a future He was presented to one or two great 
ladies, and with the blundeimg gallantry habitual to 
him he wiote a letter to one of the greatest of them, 
declarmg his passion for her Madame Dupin was 
the daughter of one, and the -wife of another, of the 
richest men in France, and the attentions of a man 
whose acquaintance Madame Beuzeni’^al had begun 
by mvitmg him to dme in the servants’ hall, were 
^ Conf , Tu. 18, 19. 
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not ploMing to her ^ She forgiYe the unpertmence 
eTentoallj end her etepeon, M. Frasoneih wu Botif- 
Beauipetron fu* some yeetB.* On the whole, huffOTer 
In spite of hn own eeooont of his somel inepUtode, 
there cannot have been snjthmg so repnldTe m hu 
TTi Tiners as this account wonld lead ns to tbinV 
There u no grare nnaohronifm m mtroduoing here 
the impreacion which he made on two fine ladies 
not many years after this. He pays compliments, 
yet he is not pohte, or at least he is without the air 
of politeup*"- He seems to be Ignorant of the nsagei 
of society hut it is easQy seen that he is fnfinTtely 
mtaOigent He has a brown eomplemon, while eyes 
that OTerfiow with fire giro anmnahon to his tupiO} 
com When be has spoken and yon look at bim, he 
appears oomely bnt when yon try to recall hun, 
hu image u always oxtnimely plain. They say that 
he has bad health, and endoree agony which from 

1 UQMet-Pitlisj(lL?S)qaotM the from Lord Obettar 

fitld*! vtutrs tlie wfiUu mggwts Dnpla u t 

p pu psTson with vhom hlisoniiilglit in t ngolukad bosto 

like mutiHr open tlM aliTstlng gun* of g»ru tlnbdgoa. 

* U. DnptndeKrm hoTwnDiUB mention u luring helped tbe 
edltcFTf of tb* EneyclopodU bf proenring intometlon for them 
a to Hit woiks (D Alembert’s IXteovt His 

son IL Dnpln ds frueoeO, It nuj be worth noting, Is t itnV 
in the genesloghal ehsln be t ween two fkznoTts persotugH. In 
1777 the yeer before Bvw^^aas dsetli, be married (tn the 
chapel of the freneh embany in London) Aarom do ■»■«>_ a 
natural danghter of the manhal, himaelf the nstonl an of 
Anguit the Strong, King of Poland Trom this mi<nn wu 
bom Uamdoe Hapin and Itsmlcs Dnpin was the lather of 
ir H ms Oeorgs Sand IL Frsacnefl died in 1787 
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some motive of vanity he most carefully conceals 
It is tins, I fancy, ■which gives him fiom time to time 
an air of sullenness The other lady, vlio sa'w him 
at the same time, speaks of “the poor devil of an 
author, lyho’s as poor as Job for you, hut mtli "wit 
and vanity enough for four They say his history 
IS as queer as his person, and that is saying a good 
deal Madame Maupcou and I tned to guess -what 
it "was * In spite of his face,’ said she (for it is certain 
he IS uncommonly plain), ‘ his eyes tell that love plays 
a great part in Ins romance ’ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘his nose 

tells me that it is vanity ’ ‘Well then, ’tis both one 
and the othei ’ ” ® 

One of his patronesses took some trouble to procure 
lum the post of secretary to the French ambassador 
at Venice, and in the spnng of 1743 our much- 
■wandenng man started once more in quest of meat 
and raiment in the famous city of the Adnatic This 
was one of those steps of which there are not a few 
in a man’s Me, that seem at the moment to rank 
foremost in the short hne of decisive acts, and then 
are presently seen not to have been decisive at all, 
but mere mterruptions conductmg nowliither In 
truth the cntical moments Tinth us are mostly as 
pomts in slumber Even if the ancient oracles of the 
gods were to regain their speech once more on the 
earth, men would usually go to consult them on 
days Avhen the answer would have least significance, 

^ Mim de Mdme cCEpinay, vol l cIl iv p 176 
‘ Ib vol 1 ch IV pp 178, 179 
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ind oonld giude them least far That one of the 
most heedless vagmits in Enrope, and as it happened 
one of the men <rf most extraordinary genius also, 
shonid have got a footmg In the tram of the ambas* 
sador of a great government, would naturally teem to 
hrm arid others as chance ■ one onbcal stroke in his 
hfe. In reihty it was nothing The Oonnt of 
Montaign, his master was one of the w u L oharacten 
with whom Eoussean could for his own profit havo 
been brought mto contact In his professional quality 
he was not far from imbecile. The folly and weak 
ness of the goremment at VersalUee during the reign 
of Lewis zv., and lU indiflensnce to ccmpetenee m 
every department except perhape partially in the 
fise, was fairly illaftrated m its absnrd reprssantatiTe 
at Venice. The secretary whose renown has pre- 
served his master’s name, has recorded more amply 
than enough the givtiuds of quarrel between them. 
Boussesu IS for once eager to auert his own efflaenoy 
and declares that he rendered many nuportant seryioes 
for which he was repaid with ingratitude and perse- 
cution.^ One would be glad to know what the 
Count of Montaign I verwon of matters was, for m 
truth Bonsseaua conduct in previous poets ttiiVpis ub 
wonder how it was that he who had hitherto always 

^ Oc^ tIL M 61, 62, eta A dtplomatlc piece in Bocaeaai 
buvlwTitiJig bu been feond tn ■rcblrci of tbe French 
eonmltte tt Oonstanttnople, ct IL Qlnrdln hiforma m. Yol 
ttlrv nnvcrthll/ fpned die repent that Ecmamn had been the 
unbaaador’i attendant. For ■ replj to th« 

caliTTrmy lee Ojrr T 76 (Jao. 6, 1767) I tlao tr 160 
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been unfaithful over few things, suddenly touched 
perfection when he became lord over many 

Theie is other testimony, however, to the ambas 
sador’s morbid quahty, of which, after that general 
imbecihty which was too common a thing among 
men in office to be remarkable, avance was the most 
striking trait For instance, careful observation had 
persuaded him that three shoes are eqmvalent to two 
pairs, because there is always one of a pair which is 
more worn than its fellow , and hence he habitually 
ordered his shoes in threes ^ It was natural enough 
that such a master and such a secretary should quarrel 
over perquisites That shghtly cringing quality which 
we have noticed on one or two occasions m Rousseau’s 
hungry youthful time, had been hardened out of him 
by circumstance or the strengthening of inborn fibra 
He would now neither dine in a servants’ haU because 
a fine lady forgot what was due to a musician, nor 
share bis fees with a great ambassador who forgot 
what was due to himself These sordid disputes are 
of no mterest now to anybody, and we need only say 
that after a period of eighteen months passed in 
uncongemal company, Rousseau parted from his 
count m extreme dudgeon, and the diplomatic career 
which he had promised to himself came to the same 
close as various other careers had already done 

He returned to Pans towards the end of 1744, 
bummg with mdignation at the unjust treatment 
which hebeheved himself to have suffered, and laymg 
^ Bemanim de St. Pierre, CEuv , mi 66 scq 
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memonil after memorial btforo tho mmiitcrat home 
He assnree tu that It wu the joitico and tho faUllty 
of hU complalnU, that left in hit totil tho germ of 
exasperation against preposterons dril InstilnUont, 
“in which tho tnie common weal and real jostico aro 
always sacrificed to some eecmingonlor or other which 
is in fact dcstmctlse of all order and onlr addt tho 
sanction of public anthonty to the oppression of tho 
weak and tho iniquity of tho strong. * 

One or two pictures connected with tho Venetian 
opisodo remain In the memory of tho reader of tho 
Confessions, and among them perhaps with most 
people is that of the qoarantine at Genoa b nous- 
scan a Toyage to his now post Tho trarcUon had 
the eholco of pwnsfnmg on board the fclocea, or pass- 
bg the timo b an onfomiahed laxarotUk Tlit^ wo 
may notice b paubg, was his first riow of the sea 
be makes no mention of the fact, nor does tho sight 
or thought of tho sea appear to bare left the least 
mark in any line of his wriUnga. IIo always diillked 
it, and thought of it with toelancboly Housicau, as 
we may suppose, found the want of ipaco ami air in 
the boat tho most btolerable of evils, and preferred 
to go alone to tho latarelto, though it had neither 
window-sashcs nor tables nor chain nor bed nor oven 
a truss of straw to lio down upon. Ho was locked up 
and had the whole barrack to himself. I manufac 
tnred,*he layi, **a good bod out of my coats and 
shirts, sheets out of towels wbch I lUtchcd together 
* CbV viL M. 
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a pillow out of my old cloak rolled up I made lU} ^clf 
a scat of one tiunk placed flat, and a table of the other 
I got out some paper and iny ■unting-ilcsk, and 
arranged some doren books that I had b} nay of 
hbrar}" In short I made m3 self so comfoi table, that, 
nith the exception of emlains and nmdou'^, I was 
nearly as nell olT in this absolutcl}' naked lararcfto as 
in my lodgings in Pans M} meals were served nith 
much pomp, tn o grenadiers, avuth ba}onets at their 
musket^nds, escorted them, the staircase was mv 
dining-room, the landing did for table and the lower 
step for a seat, and nben iny dinner nas served, the} 
rang a little bell as they antlidrcvv, to avani me to scat 
ni3'sclf at table Between my meals, when I was 
ncitbei wanting nor reading, nor bus} watb m3 furnish- 
ing, I w ent for a w alk in the Protestant giaa 03 ard, or 
moimtcd into a lantern avluch looked out on to the 
port, and whence I could see the ships sailing in and 
out I passed a fortnight in this wa3', and I could 
have spent the w'holo tliieo weeks of the quarantine 
wuthout feeling an instant’s -u'eanness 

These are the occasions when w e catch glimpses of 
the true Eousseau , but liis residence in Yenice was 
on the whole one of his few rcall3’- sociable ponods 
He made fnends and kept them, and tbeio was even 
a certain gaiety in his hfo He used to tell people 
then foi-tunes in a way that an caiher centuiy would 
have counted unholy “ Ho larely sought plcasmc in 
those of her haunts for w'hich the Queen of the Adn 
* Conf , vii 88, 30 - Lettrr^ dc la Mmtagnc, ni 2CC 
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atio hod a gnilty renown bat bo bai left ono ringolw 
anecdote, ihowing tho degree to which profonDd 
•entibihty is capable of doing tho morabst ■ work m 
a tnnn, and how a Btroko of lyiupathetlo Imagination 
may keep ona from am more effectually than an ethical 
precept^ It IS plcaaontor to think of him u working 
et tho formation of that mnacal taito which ton yeara 
ifterwards lod him to omaio tho Pamiani by proving 
that French melody was a hollow idea bom of nationnl 
eelf-delanon. A Venetian experiment, wboaoevidonco 
in the ipecial coniru oray Is len weighty perhaps than 
BonEsean rnppoeod^ was among tho facts which por 
snadod him Italian is tho langaeige of music. An 
Armenian who had never henrd any moiie wu invited 
to listen dnt of all to a French monologne, and then 
to an air of GalappTa. Bonisoan oboorved in tho 
Armenian more enrpriao than pleasure daring tho 
performance of the French piece. Tho first notes of 
the Italian rrore no sooner etraok, than his oyee and 
whole expression softened he was enchantod, gnr 
rendered his whole sonl toth© ravuWng unpresaiom of 
the music, and could never again be induced to listen 
to the performanee of any French air * 

More important then this wu the circomstance that 
the nght of the defects of the government of tho 
Venetian Eopablio first drew his mmd to pohticol 

> Oat/ tU 7&.H. Alia a tec on d fTnuupfai, 84.84. For 
Byroa ■ oplnloii of oos of tluM itorles, tee Lmkhirf ■ ^ 

Satf, Ti 18t (Ed.lW) 

rur fa J/iiiffiu FVaafvlM (17U) p, 194. 
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speculation, and suggested to him tho composition ol 
a hook that was to ho called Institutions Pobtiques ^ 
The work, as thus designed and named, was never 
written, hut the idea of it, after many years of medi- 
tation, npened first in tho Discourse on Inequality, 
and then in tho Social Contract 

If Rousseau’s departure for Venice was a wholly 
insigmficant element in his life, his return from it 
was almost immediately followed hy an event which 
counted for nothing at tho moment, which his friends 
hy and hy came to regard as tho fatal and irretnevahle 
disaster of his life, hut which he persistently desenbed 
as the only real consolation that heaven pei nutted him 
to taste in his misery, and the only one that enabled 
him to hear his many sore burdens ^ 

He took up his quarters at a small and dirty hotel 
not far from the Sorbonne, where he had ahghted on 
the occasion of his second amval in Pans ^ Here was 
a kitchen-maid, some two-and-twenty years old, who 
used to sit at table ivith her mistress and the guests 

1 Covf, IX 232 = i6 vu 97 

® HCtel St. Quentin, rue des Cordiers, a narrow street run- 
ning between tho rue St. Jacques and the rue Victor Cousin 
The fitiU squalid hostelry is now Tisible os HOtel J J Kousseau 
There is some donbt whether he first saw Theresa in 17 43 or 1745 
The account in Bk vu of tho Confcssiom is for tho latter date 
(see also Corr , u 207), but in the well-known letter to her in 
1769 {Ib VI 79), he speaks of the twenty -six years of their 
union Their so called marriage took place m 1768, and wiiting 
in that year he speaks of the five and-twenty years of their 
attachment {lb v. 823), and in the Confessions (ix 249) ha 
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of the hoa*e. The companj wni rough, being 
oomposed of Iriah and Quoon abb^ and other people 
to whom graces of mien and refinement of speech had 
eomo neither by nature nor cnltlnticnL The hosten 
herielf pitched the converration in merry Rab^ltlman 
]coy and the apparent modes^ of bor serring-TToman 
gare a xe*t to her enm licence. Eonnean was morod 
with pity for a maid do/onceleaa against a ribald storm, 
and from pty be odranoed to acme wanner lentiment, 
and he and Theresa Le Yassenr took each other for 
better for worse, m a way infonnal bat snfilcicmtl> 
ofieotlTe. This was the beginning of a union which 
lasted for the length of a generabOD and more, down 
to the day of Eonsaean s most tragical ending.* She 
dKreght she saw in him a worthy sonl and be was 
eonymeed that he taw in hor a woman of sensIbQity 
simple and free from trick, and neither of the two, ho 
sayi^ was deeeired in respect of the other Herintol 
lectuil quahty was unique. She could Dovor bo taught 
to read with any approach to succoes. She could 
never follow the order of the twolvo months of the 
year nor master a smgle orithmotlcal figure, nor count 
a sum of money nor reckon the pneo of a thing. A 
month s mstmetion was not enough to give knowlodgo 
of the hours of the day on the din] plata The words 

flxBi tbeb marrligo tt the vm* data i tlio la the UUer to 
Saiat Qtnnatn (rL 102^ UoMeit Pathsj though SiTlog 
1746 ia ODO plsM (L 46), aad 1749 la another (U. 196), hai 
with lem than hli Qiaal can paid &o attaadoo to the die- 
erepcaej 

1 CbV Tit 97 100. 
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she used "weie often the direct opposites of the nords 
that she meant to use ^ 

The mamago choice of others is the inscrutable 
puzzle of those who have no eye for the fact that such 
choice IS the great match of cajolery between purpose 
and imnsiblo hazard , the blessedness of many lives is 
the stake, as intention happens to cheat accident or 
to be cheated by it. When the match is once over, 
deep criticism of a game of pure chance is time wasted 
The crude talk in which the unwise dehver their judg- 
ments upon the conditions of success in the relations 
between men and women, has flowed with impro- 
fitable copiousness as to this not very inviting case 
People construct an imaginary Rousseau out of his 
imtmgs, and then fetter their elevated, susceptible, 

^ Co?(/, vii 101 A short specunon of lior composition may 
bo interesting, at any rate to hieroglyphic students “JIcsi- 
couras an cor mien ro mica quan gcu ceures o prea den vous, o dcu 
vous temoes toua la goiea o latandres dcu mon querquo voua conca 
cea quo geton gour o rus pour vous, o qui neu finiracs quotobocs 
CCS mon quore qui vous palcu ccs paes ines le vie go am 

aveatous Inmitica o la rcu conec cacen posiblo o la tacheman mon 
cher bonuamies votreau cnblo o bon amiess theresa lo vasscur ” 
Of which dark words this is the interpretation — “Mais il sera 
encore mieuv rcmis quand je sera auprbs do vous, et do vous 
t^moigner toute la 3010 et la tondresso do mon cceur quo vous 
connaissez quo 3’ai tou3ours cue pour vous, et qui no finira qu’au 
tombuiu , e’est mon cceur qui vous parle, e’est pas mos Ifevrcs 
Je suis avec toute I’amitie et la reconnaissance possibles 
et I’attachement, mon cher boii ami, votre humble ot bonne 
amie, Th^rfese Le Vasseur ” (Rousseau, scs Amis cl scs Ennemis, 
11. 450 ) Certainly it was not learning and arts which hmdered 
Theresa’s manners from being pure 
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BAniitave, and brnnane oreaHon, to the unfortunate 
woman who eoold never be taught that April ii tho 
month after March, or that twice four and a half arc 
nme. Now wo have already aocn enough of Rouiseau 
to know for how infinitoly little he counted the gift 
of a quick wit, and what small storo ho tot eHhor on 
literary vamith or on capadly for receiving iL Ho 
was touched in people with whom ho had to do, not 
by attainment, but by moral fibre or ha imaginary 
unpreuion of their moral fibre. Instead of analysing 
a oharactar bringing its several elements into the 
balance, computing the more or loss of this faculty or 
that, he loved to foul its infinenee as a whole, indiTU- 
Ible, impalpable, playing without sound or agitation 
around him Uko toft light and warmth and the foster 
mg air The deepest ignorance, the dullest ineapaaty 
the olondiest faculties of apprehension, were nothing 
to him m man or woman, p uvided ho conld only bo 
senafble of that mdescribable omanation from voice 
and eye and movement, that sfiont efihsion of aoreni^ 
around spoken vf unis, which nature has given to somo 
tranqnTTIimng ipinti, and which would have loft him 
free m an even life of Indolent meditation and nn 
fretted sense. A woman of high, eagor stimulating 
land would have been a more fatal mate for him 
than the most stupid woman that error rivalled the 
stupidity of man. Stimulation in any form always 
meant diitreM to Konsseau. Tho mcdit warmth of 
the Savoy valleyi was not dearer to hhn ibmi the 
subtle inhalations of softened and dote enveloping 
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companionsliip, in ■which the one needful thing is 
not intellectual equality, hut easy, smooth, constant 
contact of feeling about the tliousand small matters 
that make np the existence of a day This is not the 
highest ideal of muon that one’s mind can conceive 
from the point of •vie'W of intense productive energy, 
but Rousseau was not concerned with the conditions 
of productive energy He only sought to live, to bo 
himself, and he Icnow better than any cntics can Icnow 
for him, what kind of nature was the best supplement 
for his own As he said in an apophthegm with a 
deep melancholy lymg at the bottom of it, you never 
can cite the example of a thoroughly happy man, for 
no one but the man himself knows anything about it,^ 
“ By the side of people we love,” he says very truly, 
“ sentiment nourishes the mtelhgence as weU as the 
heart, and we have httle occasion to seek ideas else- 
where I hved •with my Theresa as pleasantly as 
with the finest gemus m the universe 

Theresa Le Vasseur would probably have been 
happier if she had mamed a stout stable-boy, as 
mdeed she did some thirty years hence by way of 
gathenng up the fragments that were left , but there 
IS httle reason 'to think that Rousseau would have 
been much happier with any other mate than he was 
"With Theresa, There was no social disparity between 
the two She was a person accustomed to hardship 

- Q£uv et Corr In6d , 366 

* Oonf , vn. 102 See also Corr , v 373 (Oct 10, 1768) 
Ou tRc other hand, Con/ , ix 249 
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iiKl eoareenen, and to ttu he. And ho alvnyi 
•yitomatieally preferrod tho honest coarseness of tho 
plain people from Khom he was ipmng and among 
whom he had bred, to the more hateful coenenees of 
heart which bo often larks under hue maTinors and a 
compete knowledge of the order of the months In 
the year and the arithmetical table. Bonssoaa bad 
been a serring-rruvn, and there was no detenoradon 
in gomg with a seirnig woman.* Ilowertsr this may 
be, it is eertam that for the first doxon years or so of 
bis partnership — and many others as well as bo arc 
said to have found in thii term a hmit to the condi 
dons of the original contract, — Rousiean had perfect 
and endro contantmont in the Therm whom all his 
fnendi pronounced as mosTi greedy jealous, degrsd 
mg u she was arowedly brudih in onderstandnig. 
Granting that she was all these things, bow moch of 
the reapottsibiU^ (or his aets has been thus shifted 
from the shoulders of Kounesa himself, whoeo con 
necdon with her was from banning to ond entaroly 
Tolnntary 1 If he att^'chod himself dehTierately to an 
unworthy object by a bond which be wai indisputably 
free to break on any day that he chose, were not the 

1 U BL Um QlnrdlB In on of liif idmlnUo p*pon on 
£ «— Tt fpetlnof hUa u*‘sboQrgwd«QQ 1 J bj an alliuiM 
vHh a tararo nrut (Jtav. dt$ Dna ilomict For lUt, p. 
760} bnt aonlj Bonaocn had tmclaaoed hinwU long bofore, 
bi tha hanM of ifadame Vemllla, Coimt Oonron, and am 
Uadama da Warm, and bj Ua rapodiattoo, from tha Hma 
when ha ru awsj from Oaotrs, of aaarij gray boiui^aLda Ttrtoa 
\nd boiui^oula prsfodloe. 
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efTccts of such a union as much duo to lus o^vti cliar- 
actor ■s\ Inch soughtj formed, and perpetuated it, as to 
tho character of Theicsa Le Yasseur? Nothing, as 
ho himself said in a passage to ■\\ hicli he appends a 
vindication of Theresa, shoiNS tlic true leanings and 
inclinations of a man better than the sort of attach- 
ments ■winch ho forms ^ 

It IS a natural hhindor in a literate and ivell- , 
mannered socictj’^ to charge a mistake against a man 
■vi'ho infnngcs its conventions in this particular way 
Rousseau knew si hat ho was about, as well as politer 
persons Ho was at least as happy mth Ins kitchen 
wench as Addison was with his countess, or Voltaire 
inth Ins marcluoncss, and ho would not ha^e been 
what ho was, nor have played tho part that ho did 
play m tho eighteenth century, if lie had felt any- 
thmg derogatory or unseemly in a kitchen wench 
The selection was probably not veiy deliberate , as it 
happened, Theresa served as a standing illustration 
of two of his most marked tiaits, a contempt for mere 
hteiary culture, and a yet deeper contempt for social 
accomplishments and social position In time he 
found out the grievous disadvantages of Imng in 
solitude with a companion who did not knoiv how to 
think, and whose stock of ideas ivas so slight that 
the only common ground of talk between them ivas 
gossip and quodhbets But her lack of spnghthness, 
beauty, grace, refinement, and that gentle initiative by 
which women may make even a sombre hfe so vanous, 

* Gcmf , \\\ 11 Also footnoto 
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TTODt for nothing with him. What hi* friends missod 
In her ho did not *© 01 : and would not have raJaod 
and what he found fn her they were naturally unable 
to appreoate, for they never were m the mood for 
detecting it. “I have not seen moch of happy men," 
he wrote when near hu end, porbap* nothing but 
I have many a tune aeon contented hearti, and of oil 
the object! thwt have ftiiick mo, I believe it is tliM 
whiohhts always given most contentment to myiclf."' 
This moderate conception of felidty which wm alway* 
so eharactorutio with him, aa an even, dorablo, and 
rather low-tonod state of tho foo1lng^ aecoimts for his 
prolonged acqtueaeence In a companion whom men 
with more elation in thoir ideal would assuredly 
hare found hostile even to tho most modest content- 
ment 

The heart of my Theresa, he wrote long after 
the flirt tenderness had changed into nper emotion 
on hu side, and, into indifloronco on hers, was 
that of an angel our attsrhmont waxed stronger with 
our Intimacy and we felt more and more each day 
that we were made for one anothor If our pleasures 
could be described, their simplidty would make you 
laugh our excursions blether ont of town m which 
I would mumflcently expend eight or ten halfpence in 
some rural tavern our modest luppeii at my window 
seated In front of one another on two small chairs 
plaeod on a trunk that filled up the broadth of the 
embrasure. Here the window did doty for a table, 
* rjterutt ts. 809. 
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■\ro brcatlicd tlio frcsli nir, we could sec the uciglibour 
hood and tlic people passing by, and tliongb on the 
fomtb stor}’’, could look domi into the street as we 
ate "VNlio shall describe, nbo shall feel the cbaiins 
of those meals, consisting of a coarse qnartcni loaf, 
some cherries, a tiny morsel of cheese, and a pint of 
iv ino which we drank hotn cen ns ? Ah, ivliat delicious 
seasoning there is in friendship, confidence, intimacy, 
gentleness of soul ! "Wo used sometimes to remain 
thus until midnight, inthout once thinking of the 
time ” ^ 

Mon and women are often more fairly judged by 
the way m which they hear the burden of wliat they 
have done, than by the pnmo act which laid the burden 
on their lives - The deeper part of ns shov s in the 
manner of accepting consequences. On the nhole, 
Rousseau’s relations with tins woman present him in 
a bettor hght than those mth any other person what- 
ever If he became with all the rest of the world 
suspicious, angiy, jealous, jnofoundly diseased in a 
word, with her he v as habitually trustful, afiectionato, 
careful, most long-suffenng It sometimes oven occurs 
to us that his constancy to Theresa was only another 
side of the morbid ponmisity of his iclations with the 
rest of the world People of a certain land not seldom 
make the most senous and vital sacrifices for baic love 

^ Conf , viu 142, 143 

- The other day I came foi the first tune upon the following 
in the sayings of Madame de Lambert — ” Ce ne sont pas ton 
jours les fautes qui nous perdent , e’est la manifero do se condmro 
apr4s les avoir faites ” [1877 ] 
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of ffngolflnty, and a man IHco Roui^cao irai not un 
likcl}’ to fed an eccentric plcamro in proring that ho 
cotjM find raent in a rroman who to everybody elao 
waa desperate. One who ia on had tcnna with the 
bulk of his fdlowa may contnro to taro hia adf rcipcct 
and confirm hu conrfcUon that they aro all in the 
wron g , by presemng attachment to lomo one to whom 
general opinion la hocttle tho prirate argument being 
that if be ii capable of thU degree of nrtae and 
fnendihip in an unfaronrabio ease bow much more 
conld he haro practised It with othora, if they would 
only haro allowed him. V\ bother thia kind of 
apology woa preaent to hta mind or not> llouocau 
could alwayi refer those who charged hhn with 
Hack caprice, to hu steady londncae towarda Thema 
Lo Va»cur Her famfly were among tho moit 
odiona of boman beings, greedy idle and ill bum 
oared, whllo her mother had ercfry fault that a 
woman could haro Id Itoniacau a eyes, indnding tliat 
wont fault of aclting hcrtelf op for a fine wiL ket 
ho bore with (hero all for ycara, and dhl not break 
with Madame Le \ asseur until aho liad poUoned the 
mind of her daughter and dono her beat by npa 
city and lying to render hhn contempUblo to all 
hia frienda. 

In tho couno of yean Theresa henclf gave him 
unmiataVablo ogns of a change in her afTcctlons. **1 
began to feeh" ho aayi, at a date of aixtcen or aeron 
teen yean from our preaont point, * that she wu no 
longer for mo what ahe had been in our happy ycai% 
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and I felt it all the more cleaily as I was still the 
same towards her”^ 'This was in 1762, and her 
estrangement grew deeper and her indifference more 
open, until at length, seven years aftei \\ ards, we find 
that she had proposed a separation from him What 
the exact reasons for this gradual change may have 
been we do not know, nor have we any nght in ignor- 
ance of the whole facts to say that they were not 
adequate and ]ust. There are two good traits recorded 
of the woman’s character She could never console 
herself for having let her father be taken a\»ay to end 
his days miserably m a house of chanty ~ And the 
repudiation of her children, against which the glowing 
egoibui of maternity always rebelled, remained a cruel 
dart in her bosom as long as she livecL "We may 
suppose that there was that about household life with 
Rousseau which might have bred di'^gusts even in one 
as httle fastidious as Theresa was Among other 
things which must have been hard to endure, we know 
that m composmg his works he was often weeks 
together mthout speaking a word to her ® Perhaps 
again it would not be difficult to produce some passages 
m Rousseau’s letters and in the Confessions, which 
show traces of that subtle contempt for women that 
lurks undetected in many who would blush to avow 
it. "Whatever the causes may have been, from in- 
difference she passed to something like aversion, and 

1 COTI/, 3m 187,188 = , nil. 221 

® Bemardin de St. Pierre, CBuv., m 103 See Conf , 

188, and Corr , v 324, 


Til 
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m the one piece There a word of eompleint is wrung 
from ^TTTi, he desoribee her as rending and piercing his 
heart at a moment Then his other miseries were at 
their height His pabenoe otany rate TasmnThnntt- 
ible noTT old, worn by pamfni bodily Infinmbee, 
racked by diseased m^idon and the moat dreadfol 
and tormenting of the minor forms of TnnHnees, nearly 
friendless, and altogether hopeless, heyet keptnnabated 
the old tenderness of a quarter of a century before, 
and upioased it m Tords of snob gentleness, gravity 
and self respecting strength, as may touch even those 
Thom bis books leave unmoved, and Tbo view his 
character Tith deepest distrust. For the aix-and 
twenty years, dearest, that our union has lasted, I 
have never sooght my bappmess except m >oun, 
and have never ceased to try to make you happy 
and you saw by what I did Utdy ^ that your honour 
and hsppineas were one as dear to me as the other I 
see with pain that success does not onsrer my solioi 
tude, and that my kindness is not as sweet to you to 
receive, as it is sweet to mo to show I know that 
the senbrnents of honour and upnghtneea with which 
you were bom will nerer «h«wgo in you but as for 
those of tenderness and attschment which were once 
reoprocsl between us, I feel that they now only enst 
on my side. Not only deereet of aH fnends, have you 
cessed to find pleasure m my company but you have 
to tax yourself serarely even to remain a few mmutes 

1 Erferrlsg, no doubt, to the camnocij -which be called their 
merrUge, and -whkh had takes place In 1708. 
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\nth me out of compl.'usancc You are nt your case 
Math all the woilcl hut mo I do not speak to you of 
many othci things "We must take our fnends Math 
their faults, and I ought to pass o\ cr yours, as j on 
pass over mina If 3*011 ivcro happy Mith me I could 
ho content, hut I see clearly that } ou arc not, and this 
18 what makes m3' hcartsorc If I could do hotter for 
your happiness, I M-ould do it and liold my peace , hut 
that IS not possible I have left nothing undone that 
I thought M ould contnhuto to 3'our fclicit}' At this 
moment, M-hilo I am nuting to 3 011, oveni helmed Math 
distress and misery, I Iia\c no more true or Incly 
desire than to finish my days in closest imion Math 
yoiL You IcnoM' my lot, — it is such as one could not 
oven dare to desenbo, for no one could belie\o it I 
never had, m3' dearest, other than one single solace, 
but that the sweetest , it was to pour out all m3' heart 
m yours , when I talked of my misenes to you, they 
wore soothed , and when you had pitied me, I needed 
pity no moi e My every resource, my whole confid- 
ence, is in you and in 3'ou only , m3' soul cannot exist 
without sympathy, and cannot find sympathy except 
with you It IS certain that if you fail mo and I am 
forced to hve alone, I am as a dead man. But I 
should die a thousand times more cruelly stiU, if we 
continued to live together in misunderstanding, and 
if confidence and friendship M'ere to go out between 
us It would bo a hundred tunes better to cease to 
see each other , stiU to hve, and sometimes to regret 
one another W hatever saenfice may be necessary on 
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mj part to make joa happy be bo at any coat, and 1 
■TiaTI be content We hare fanlta to Treep over and 
to expiate, bnt no crimes let os not blot ont by the 
imprudence of our oloemg days the sweetness and 
punty of thoae we haye passed together Thini ill 
os WB may of Eousacau's theories, and meanly as we 
may of some parts of hu oondact^ yet to those who 
can feel the pnlaing of a hnmfin life apart from a man s 
formnle, and can be content to leave to sure arcam- 
ftance the tragic rsUltnhon for evil behaviooii this 
letter is hkpi one of the great masters symphomes, 
whose theme falls m soft staokes of meltmg pity on 
the heart. In truth, alas, the union of this now diverse 
pair had been stained by onmee shortly after its 
begniTiing. In the eftnugement of father and mother 
m their late years we may perhaps hear the rustle and 
spy the pale forms of the avenging spectres of their 
lost children. 

At the time whan the oonneotaon with Theresa Le 
Yassenr was formed, Boossean did not know bow to 
gain bread. He composed the moncaJ diversion of 
the Muses Galantes, which RamManghtly or nnjugly 
pronounced s plagiansm, and at the request of Riche- 
hea he made some minor re-adaptatdons m Ynltarre g 
Prmcesse de Navarre, which Battipau had set to muno 
— that “farce of the fair” to which the author of 
Zaire owed his seat m the Andermy * But neither 

^ Cbrr rl T9-86. Acig»t IS, !?««, 

* Co m posed In 1746 Hu Fites de Bsmln vu ^ 
tt Ter—mes it Uu rery end of this year. 
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n‘;l% brou^^lit Imn moiir_\, nml l)c frll bicl^ on n sort 
of Eccrctnr} ship, Awtii pptlnp^ n hftlo of Uio :n 
il, to jMaihutu' Dupm and ii^r roninla\\, dc 
Franciioil, for 'wJnc.h lio lortncd the too inodcrito 
iiiLOino of nino liundrrd On ono ocra ion ho 

relumed to his room f \j)ectnm \\ ith ca"or imp iticnrc 
the nrn\al of nrominame, tlic pioco dsof pome '-mall 
pioporly i\hich came to him h\ the doitli of Inn 
father^ lie found the letti r, and opening it 
uith ticmhhng InmF, ivlion ho v,l<; •niddenl} smitten 
i\ith fihanic at Ins ■\\ant of •-tlf confiol, ho placed it 
unopened on thcchirnno} ]>iccc, undrc'-^td, slept liettcr 
than usual, and ulicn ho awoke the iievt moming, he 
had forgotten all about the ktlcr until it ringht his 
C)’'C lie was delighted to find that it contained his 
money, hut “I can swear,” he addt;, “tint in} Inchest 
delight was in liaMiig conqueicd nn self ” An occasion 
foi self-conquest on a inoio considenihlo scale was at 
hand In these tight straits, lie rcccncd gne\ous 
news from the unfoitunato Tliorc^a lie made up his 
tnind chcoifull} wliat to do, the mother acquiesced 
aftei sore persuasion and with bitter tears, and the 
now-boin child a\as dioppcd into ohlnion in the box 
of the asylum for foundlings Next } car the same 
easy expedient a\ as again icsortcd to, with the same 
hecdlessness on the pait of the fatlicr, the same 
pam and reluctance on the pait of the mother Fno 
children in all avero thus put aw as, and avith such 
entire absence of any precaution a\ ith a a icav to their 
1 Some Unio in 174 G 7 Conf, vii 113, 114 
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in hAppior tmee, thAt not eren a note 
was kept of the daj of thedr birtL^ 

People hr' ,.„,^iiade a great variety of remarka npon 
tliii t^lT 1 Pw/^tlon, from the economist who tnmi it into 
an IQnstration of the -oril resnlte of hoepitals for 
fotmfilTTigi m enconraging Impixivident unions, down 
to the theologian who sees m it new proof of the 
inbom depravity of the hmnnn heart and the fall of 
mm. Others have vindicated rt in vanoos ways, one 
of them conrageonily tAlnng np the ground that 
Ponsean had good reason to beheve that the children 
were not his own, and therefore was fnQy warranted 
in aending the poor creatoree kmlees into the milrenui* 
Perhaps it is not too transcendental a thing to hope 
that Qiri1iui30Q may one day reach a point when a 
plea like this shall eomit for an aggravsbon rather 
thm a palUatxre when a higher eoncepticm of the 
duties of hTTTTifinity familiaTised by the praotaoe of 
adoption as well as by the spread of both rational and 
compassionate ecmtideralJons as to the blameleas llttlo 
ones, shall have exp^ed what is inrely as some red 
and naked beast’s cmotaon of fatherhood What may 
be an excellent reaaon for repndiatmg a woman, can 

1 ProbsHy tn ths winter of 1748-7 Oorr^ fi. 207 Cn/ 
Ttt. liO-m. n TliL 14a Oorr U. soa Jane IS, 1781, to 
the Utriohalo de Lusmbomg. 

* Georg* Sand, — la ss elo^ent pdeea cothled 2 rtiycm da 
OkarmMta {Etrus dm Doga Uonda, Korsmber 18, 1883), In 
which ibe ^ bar own obligations to Jean Juqnea. In 

1781 Eouaean declam that he l-d nererMthn-tohad the least 
-aasoD to nupect Thama s fidelity Cbrr 11100. 
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never be a reason for abandoning a child, except inth 
those whom iccklcss egoism lias made ivillmg to 
think it a light thing to fling an ay from us the 
moulding of now lives and the ensuring of salutary 
nurture for grou ing souls 

We are, houovei, dispensed from entonng into 
these questions of the greater morals by the ver}' 
plain account which the chief actor has given us, 
almost in spite of himself His enmo like most othei-s 
was the result of hccdlessness, of the ovemdiiig of 
duty by the short dim-eyod selfishness of the moment 
He had been accustomed to frequent a tavcin, where 
the talk turned mostly upon topics which men with 
much self-respect put as far from them, as men inth 
little self-respect ivill alloiv them to do “ I formed 
ray fashion of thinking from ■uliat I perceived to 
reign among people who wore at bottom extremely 
worthy folk, and I said to myself, Since it is the usage 
of the countiy, as one lives here, one may as well 
follow it So I made up my mind to it eheerfully, 
and without the least scniplc By and by lie pro- 
ceeded to cover this nude and intelligible explanation 
with finer phrases, about prcfcriing that his children 
should be trained up as workmen and peasants rather 
than asadventmers and fortune-hunters, and about his 
supposing that in sending them to the hospital for 
foundhngs he was em oiling himself a citizen in Plato’s 
Republic ^ This is hardly more than the talk of one 
become famous, who is defending the acts of his 
1 Conf , vii 123 » lb , vin 145-151 
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obscurity on the high pnnciplos which fame require*. 
People do not turn citiien* of Plato s Eepuhlio cheer 
fully and without the leaat scrapie," and if a man 
frequents company wham the deapatoh of moonTenient 
children to the hospital was an accepted pomt of 
common practice, it i* soporflnoui to drag Plato and 
hia HepuhliG into the matter Another tom agam was 
giren to hii motirB* when hia mmd had become 
ckruded by lu^lckraa tti Jiia. Writing a year or two 
befom hii death he had aonred bimaelf that his 
determiTimg reason wai the fear of a deelhiy for hi* 
children a thonaand time* worse than the hard life of 
fouDdlfnga, namely being «poOed by their mother 
being turned mto monater* by her fsmily and finally 
being taught to hate and befray theor father by hi* 
plotting enemlea.^ Thu u obrioualy a mixture m hia 
mm d of the ruotivee which led to the abandonment of 
the children and justified the act to hlmaelf at the 
time, with the circumstancea that afterwmrda reconciled 
him to what he had done for now he neither had any 
enemies plotting agamst him, nor did he luppoae that 
he b*d, A* for hia wifes family he showed himself 
quite capable, when the tune came, of dealing reao- 
lately and ihortly •★ith their importunitiOB m hi* own 
case, and be might therefore well hare truited his 
power to deal with them m the cose of hu childrerL 
He wa* more right when m 1770 m hu important 
letter to M. de SL Germ m he admitted that aTample, 

I JSSnWo, lx. 813. Tbt Bsms r^aicn U glren, 1^ 
tlw In Litt«r to Uxdxmo B. Jtnoary 17 1770 (CVrr tL 117). 
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necessity, the honour of her who was dear to him, all 
united to make him entrust his children to the 
estahhshment provided for that purpose, and kept 
him from fulfilling the first and hohest of natural 
duties “In this, far from excusmg, I accuse myself, 
and when my reason tells me that I did what I ought 
to have done in my situation, I heheve that less than 
my heart, which bitterly hehes it”^ This comcides 
with the first undisguised account given in the Con- 
fessions, which has been already quoted, and it has 
not that flawed rmg of cant and fine words which 
sounds through nearly all his other references to this 
great stam upon his life, exceptmg one, and this is the 
only further document with which we need concern 
ourselves. In that,^ which was written while the 
unholy work was actually being done, he states very 
distinctly that the motives were those which are more 
or less closely connected with most unholy works, 
motives of money — the great instrument and measure 
of our personal convenience, the quantitative test of 
our self-control in placmg personal convemence hehmd 
duty to other people “ If my misery and my misfor- 
tunes rob me of the power of fulfilling a duty so dear, 
that IS a calamity to pity me for, rather than a cnme 
to reproach me with. I owe them subsistence, and I 
procured a better or at least a surer subsistence for 
them than I could myself have provided , this condi- 

^ Gorr , VL 162, 163 Feb 27, 1770 

® Letter to Madame de Francueil, April 20, 1761 Gorr , l 
161 
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hon IS aboTe sQ others.’* Next cornea the conslderstioTi 
of their mother trhoee honour most be kept. You 
know my ritoation I gained my bread from day to 
day painfully enou^ how then sbonld I feed a 
family as well t And if I were compelled to fall back 
on the profeenon of author how would domestie earea 
and the confusion of children leave me peace of mind 
enough m my garret to earn a Imng f Writings which 
hunger dictates are hardly of any use, and such a 
resource is speedily erb usted. Then I should hare 
to resort to patronsge, to intrigue, to tnoks in 
short to surrender myself to all those Infamies, for 
which I am penetrated wiUi such just horror Support 
mytelf, my children, and their mother on the blood of 
wretches 1 No, mtdaTna, it ware better for them to 
be otpHarti than to hare a scoundrel for thar father 
Why hare I not married, you wiD askl Madampi, 
ask it of your unjust laws. It was not fitting for me 
to contract on eternal engagement and it will nerer 
be proved to me that my duty bmds me to it. What 
is oertam is that I have never done and that I never 

meant to do ik But we ought not to have children 
when we cannot support them. Pardon me, mad mfl 
nature means ui to have o&prmg, since the earth 
produces snstenanoe enough for all but it Is the nob, 
it IS your class, which robs mine of the bread of my 
children. I know that foundlingi are not deli 
oately nurLured so mnch the better for them, they 
beocano more robust. Th^ have nothing luporfluouj 
given to them, but they have everything th«A if 
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necessary They do not make gentlemen of them, 
but peasants or artisans . They would not know 
how to dance, or nde on borseback, but they would 
have strong unweaned legs I would neither make 
authors of them, nor clerks, I would not practise 
them m handhng the pen, but the plough, the file, 
and the plane, instruments for leading a healthy, 
labonous, innocent life . I depnved myself of the 
dehght of seeing them, and I have never tasted the 
sweetness of a father’s embrace. Alas, as I have 
already told you, I see m this only a claim on your 
pity, and I dehver them from misery at my own 
expense We may see here that Eousseau’s sophisti- 
cal eloquence, if it misled others, was at least as 
powerful m misleadmg himself, aud it may he noted 
that this letter, with its talk of the children of the 
nch taking bread out of the mouths of the children of 
the poor, contains the first of those sociabstic sentences 
by which the iv liter in after times gamed so famous a 
name It is at any rate clear from this that the real 
motive of the abandonment of the children was whoUy 
material He could not afford to maintain them, and 
he did not wish to have his comfort disturbed by their 
presence 

"^N^ere is assuredly no word to he said by any one 
with'^rm reason and unsophisticated conscience in ex- 
tenuatibn of this crane W e have only to remember 
that a great many other persons m that lax time, when 
the structure of the family was undermined alike m 
1 Corr , L 161-165 
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practice and apeculatlon, Trere gmltj of the aame 
gnm a th&t Bonncan^ better than they did not erect 
hiB own cnmniabty Into a aoaal theory bat waa 
tolerably toon oyertaken by a remorae which drore 
him both to oonfees hu misdeed, and to admit that it 
was inexpiable and that the atrocity of the offence 
owes half the blacknesB with which it has always been 
inyeeted by wboloeome opinion, to the fact that the 
offender was by and by the anther of the moot power 
fnl book by which parental doty has been commended 
m its fnli loyelmeea and nobility Apd at any rate, 
let Itousaean be a bttle free from exoeesiye reproach 
from bH dorj^meo, aentamenUlista, and othera, who 
do their worst to uphold the common and rather 
beetul opmion m farotir of reoklees propagation, and 
who, if they do not adroeate the despatch of children 
to pabho inititntions, still enoonrage a meon- 

dnenoe which nltimstely faTIa m burdens on others 
than the offendais, and whloh toms the family mto a 
scene of squalor and bratiihness, pmdnmn g a kind of 
parental infloenoe that is far more disastrons aiwl 
demoralwmg than the absence of it m pabho instito- 
tions can posribly be. If the propagataon of children 
without regard to their mamtensnce be either a Yirtue 
or a necemty and if afterwards the only altematiyes 
are their Tnaintemnce m an asylum on the one bmd, 
and their iriafntenanoe in the degradation of a poyerty 
stricken home on the other we should not heaUte to 
give people who act as Bonssean acted, aD tbut credit 
for self-denial and high moral courage which he so 
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audaciously claimed for himself It really seems to 
be, no more cnminal to pioduce children with the 
deliberate intention of abandoning them to public 
chanty, as Rousseau did, than it is to produce them 
in dehberate rehance on tho besotted maxim that he 
who sends mouths will send meat, or any other of the 
spunous saws which make Providence do duty for 
self-control, and add to the gratification of physical 
appetite the grotesque luxury of rehgious unction. 

In 1761 the Marichalede Luxembourg made efibrts 
to discover Rousseau’s children, but without success 
They were gone beyond hope of identification, and 
the author of Emiiius and his sons and daughters 
hved together in this world, not knowing one another 
Rousseau with smgular honesty did not conceal his 
satisfaction at tho frmtlessness of the charitable 
endeavours to restore them to him “ The success of 
your search,” he wiote, “could not give me pure and 
undisturbed pleasure , it is too late, too late Li my 

present condition this search interested me more foi 
another person [Theresa] than myself , and consider- 
mg the too easily jaelding character of the person m 
question, it is possible that what she had found already 
foimed for good or for evil, might turn out a sorry 
boon to her We may doubt, m spite of one or two 
charmmg and graceful passages, whether Rousseau 

^ August 10, 1761 Corr , u 220 The Mar^chale de 
Luxembourg’s note on the subject, to which this is a reply, is 
given m Bousscau, sea Amia ei scs Bunmns^ i 444 
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waa of a natnre to havo any fooling for tho pathoa of 
infancy tbo bngbt bUnt oyo, the eager xmpurpoeed 
rtrafning of the band, tho many tami and changes 
m mtntnunng* that yet toll us nothing. He was 
both t4» self-centred and too passionoto for Trann 
ease and fulness of life m all things, to be tmly 
sympathetlo with a eondiUon whoso feebleness and 
irnTnitunty touch ns with haU-palninl hope. 

Houssoau speaks in the Confessions of having 
married Thercaa fire-and twenty years after the begin- 
ning of thoir acqnaintanco,* but wo hardly havo to 
understand that any wivuiony took place which any 
body but himsolf would recognise as eonstituUng a 
marriage. What happened appears to have boon this 
Seated at table with Theresa and two guests, one of 
them the mayor of tho place, ho declared that she was 
ha wifa^ This good and seemly ongagemont was 
contrasted’* ho saya, m oil the nrophclty but also m 
all the truth of natoro, in the presence of two men of 
worth and honour During tho short and simple 
act, 1 saw the honest pair melted in toar&”’ Ho had 
at thin tune wbiTrcically assumed tho namo of Ronou, 
and he wrote to a friend that of course he had mamed 
m this name, for he adds, with the eharactenstio in 
sertion of an uxolevant bit of magnfloquenco, “ it is 
notnamoB that are married no^ ItisperBons." “Even 

^ X. %4a. Bee ibove, p. 104 a. 

* To TeUliod, Aog 31, 17S8. Cbrr r S14. Be* ako 
D'EaoliersT' qooted In lIiMKt'Fatiia/ L 139 170. 

VOL. t K 
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if in tins simple and hoi}' ceremony names entered as 
a constituent part, the one I hear would hare sufficed, 
since I recognise no other If it rere a question of 
property to he assured, then it n ould he another thing, 
but you Ivnow very well that is not our case Of 
couise, this may have been a mamage according to 
the truth of nature, and Rousseau was as free to 
choose his own ntes as more sacramental performers, 
but it IS clear from his oini words about piopertj that 
there was no pretence of a marnage in law He and 
Theresa were on profoundly uncomfortable teiuis 
about this time,- and Rousseau is not the onl}' person 
by many thousands who has deceived himself into 
thinking that some form of words between man and 
woman must magically transform the substance of 
their characters and lives, and conjure up new relations 
of peace and steadfastness 

We have, however, been outstnppmg slow-footed 
destmy, and have now to return to the time when 
Theresa did not dnnk brandy, nor run after stable- 
boys, nor fill Rousseau’s soul with bitterness and 
suspicion, but sat contentedly with him in an evemng 
taking a stoic’s meal in the window of their garret on 
the fourth floor, seasomngit with “confidence, intimacy, 
gentleness of soul,” and that general comfort of sensa- 
tion which, as we know to our cost^ is by no means 
an mvanable condition either of duty done extemaUj. 

^ To Du Peyrou, Sept. 26, 1768 Corr , t 860 
“ ToMdllo Le Vasaeur, July 26, 1768 Corr , r 116-119 
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or ol ipfntaal groTilh ^nthln. It is perbape hard for 
Til to fe«1 that we are {q the prcMoce of a great rehgioui 
rcactionut there ii ao little aign of tho higher graces 
of the tonl, there are so manj signs of the lowering 
clogs of the flesh. Dot the spirit of a man mprea in 
mjitcrions mytj and expands like the plants of the 
field rrith strange and silent atimDgSL It is one of 
the chief tests of irorthloess and freedom from vulgar 
itj of sool in tu, to be able to hare faith that this 
crpannon Is a rcalitj and the most important of all 
re^tics. "We do not rightly seixo the typo of Socrates 
If we can never forget that he waa the hoaband of 
Xanthippe, nor Dandi iX we can only thmJc of hJm 
aa the mordorer of Unah, oor Peter’s if we can simply 
remember that be denied his master Oar ruion is 
only blindness, if wo can never bring oanclTC* to see 
tho possibilities of deep myitie aspiration behind the 
vflo enter life of a man, or to bcllovo that this coarse 
Ronsscao, scantily sapping with his coarse mate, 
might yet have many glnnpws of the great wide 
honions that are haontod by fi g ores rather divino 
than hnmiTi 
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Tiir bu^iy cst'iblisbmcnt of loc'tl academies in the 
proMiicial centres of Fiance only preceded the out- 
break of the reiolution b\ ten or a doren jcais, but 
one or t^\o of the pro^^nclal cities such as Bordeaux, 
Rouen, Dijon, had possessed academies m imitation 
of the gi cater body of P ms for a much longer time 
Their actl^^t 3 co^c^cd a ver^ \ancd ground, from 
the mere commonplaces of literature to the most 
practical details of material production If they now 
and then relapsed into inqiuiics about the laiis of 
Crete, the)’- moio often discussed positive and scientific 
theses, and rather resembled our chambers of agncul- 
turo than bodies of more learned pretension The 
academy of Dijon was one of the earliest of these 
excellent institutions, and on the whole the list of its 
theses shows it to have been among the most sensible 
in respect of the snbjccts winch it found worth think- 
ing about Its members, however, could not entirely 
resist the intellectual atmosphere of the time In 
1742 they invited discussion of the point, uhethcr 
the natural law can conduct society to perfection 
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^tbcrat the ajd of pobtical Uwi.^ In 1749 they 
propoecd this qneftKm m & theme for thefr pnxo 
essay Mas ihs rtstcfnium of ih* tdejues amiribvUd io 
jmrfif or to owTBjrf vuanent Ronnetu ttu one of 
fourteen competitors, and m 1750 his disco tri on of 
the academic theme receired tho pnxo.* This was 
his first entry on tho field of hteratnro and specula- 
tion. Throe years afterwards tho tame academy 
propotmded another qoestion JVhal u th$ origin of 
opumg fTicn, ond ts ti (OftAorwd iy /As natural 
lav t Bcmtseiti e^In competed, and though hit essay 
neither gamed the pnxo, nor created as hrely an 
agitation oi its predecessor had done, yet wo may 
justly r^ard the second os a more powerful supple- 
ment to the first 

It is always intere rt mg to know the dreunsUsees 
under which pieces that haTo mored a worid were 
ongmally composed, and Roojaoan • sccouiit of th-* 
generation of his thoo^ts as to the influence cf 
enlightenment on morality Is remarfcahJe encegi to 
be worth transorihing. He was waTVfr- airuir tc 
road from Paris to Vincennes one ho ai^ 

noon on a nrit to Diderot, then fc prsn: frr Lj 
L etter on tho Blmd (1749), wh*n bs anro a n a 
newspaper the anno un cement c ie •* 

by the Dijon academy “If erirxsTi.m-' 

> Dolandlnoa Ckncmtaa rt Ijr~irZ it jr-i.r 

^ \yvtti far Im SvUlh Sr-=s£a. t-lt. 1 }“ } 

• Ptllttf lai iff iialj Ji ti 

kwud of tte E. 
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a sudden inspiration, it was the moTement which began 
in me as I read this -All at once I felt myself dazzled 
by a thousand sparhlmg hghts , crowds of nvid ideas 
thronged mto my mmd with a force and confusion 
that threw me mto unspeakable agitation , I felt my 
head whirling m a giddiness like that of mtoxication 
A -suolent palpitation oppressed me , unable to walk for 
difficulty of breathing, I sank under one of the trees 
of the avenue, and passed half an hour there m such 
a condition of excitement, that when I arose I saw 
that the front of my waistcoat was aU wet with my 
tears, though I was wholly unconscious of shedding 
them -Ah, if I could ever have vntten the quarter 
of what I saw and felt under that tree, with what 
clearness should I have brought out all the contradic- 
tions of our social system, with what simphcity I 
should have demonstrated that man is good naturally, 
and that by mstitutions only is he made bad”^ 
Diderot encouraged him to compete for the prize, 
and to give full flight to the ideas which had come to 
him m this smgular way ” 

^ SecondLettertolLdeMalesTierhes,p 358 A1 >;oO(H?/,yiil135 

^ Diderot’s account ( Fic dc SSntquc, sect. 66, CEuv , m. 9S , 
also UL 285) is not inconsistent intli Eousseau’s oivn, so that 
■wo may diSTm<;s as apocryphal ilarmontel’s version of the story 
{Mim YIII ), -to -the effect that Eonssean -was about to answer 
the question ■with a commonplace affirmative, until Diderot per- 
suaded him that a paradox would aLLract more attention It has 
been said also that IL de Francueil, and ■various others, first 
urged the nnter to take a negative Ime of argnment. To sup- 
pose this possible is to prove one’s mcapacity for understanding 
what manner of man Eonssean was. 
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People hiTO held Dp their handi at the amazin}, 
onginahty of the Idea that pertupi wdencea and arU 
have Dot porified inannera. Thi* lenlnnent li aorely 
eraggerated if reflect fint that It occurred to the 
acadcmioana of Dijon aa a qacation for di^cn^non, 
and tecond that, If you aru ashed whether a girco 
reault liaa or baa not fol!owe<l from certain dream 
itancts, tho mero form of the qucMlon aupgrata No 
qmto u readily aa ^ ea. Tho onglnality lay not In 
the central contention, but In tho ferronr ainccrlty 
and eonnctloo of a most unacademic sort with which 
it wai prcjcnled and cnforcc<L TIicto Is le« ongin 
ahty Id denouncing your generation ai wicked and 
adollerotia than (hero is Id bclierlng it to he ^ and 
In persuading tho generation itself both that you 
belloTO it and that you bare good reasons to giro 
We hare not to suppose that thcro was any miracle 
wrought by agency celestial or infernal in tho sudden 
diadosuro of his idea to Pousseto. Poasscau bail 
been thinking of politics ever since llio working of 
tho government of Venice had first drawn hit mind 
to tho subject, ^^'hat Is tho govemraont, he had 
kept asking himself which fa moat proper to form a 
sago and rfrtuoua nation 1 ‘\\Tiat goromment by its 
nature keeps doscst to tbe law I AMiat Is this lawl 
And whencol* This chain of problems had led him 
to what ho calls the hlstorio study of morality though 
wo may doubt whether history wu so much hh teacher 
u the rather mesgrely nourished handmaid of hli 
‘ Cvn/ lx. 233, 233. 
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imagmation. Here was the irregular preparation, 
the hidden process, which suddenly hurst into hght 
and manifested itself with an exuberance of energy, 
that passed to the man himself for an mward revolu- 
tion with no precursive sign 

Rousseau’s ecstatic vision on the road to Vincennes 
was the openmg of a hfe of thought and production 
Avhich only lasted a dozen years, hut which m that 
brief space gave to Europe a new gospel Emihus 
and the Social Contract were completed m 1761, and 
they crowned a work which if you consider its ongm, 
influence, and meanmg with due and proper breadth, 
IS marked by signal unity of purpose and conception 
The key to it is given to us m the astomshmg trans- 
port at the foot of the wide-spreading oak. Such a 
transport does not come to us of cool and rational 
western temperament, but more often to the oriental 
after lonely sojourning m the wilderness, or m violent 
reactions on the road to Damascus and elsewhere 
Jean Jacques detected oriental quality m his own 
nature,^ and so far as the umon of ardour with 
mysticism, of mtense passion with vague dream, is to 
be defined as onental, he assuredly deserves the name 
The ideas stirred m his mind by the Dijon problem 
suddenly “opened his eyes, brought order mto the 
chaos m his head, revealed to bun another universe 
From the active efi’ervescence which thus began m 
his soul, came sparks of gemus which people saw 
ghttermg m his wntmgs through ten years of fever 
^ Bmisseau Jiige de Jean Jacqxies, Dialogues, i. 262 
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tad dclintun, bnl of which no tnce Lad been pccn 
in him pTononalf and which wodd probablj' Karo 
ceased to sblno henceforth, if he shodd hare chanced 
to wiih to continue wnting after the access wai o r 
IniUined by tho contemplation of thcfo lofty objects, 
ho had them inccMonlly present to his mind. IIN 
heart, mode hot withm him hj tho idea of the fatnre 
hapjnnesa of the htrman race and by tho honoor of 
contribaUng to it, dictated to him a language worthy 
of 10 high an enterprise. and for a moment, bo 
astQni*hed Enrope by prodnctions in which migar 
sods taw only eloquence and brightness of under 
ttandrag, but in which thoie who dwell m the etiicreal 
Ttgioni reeognlacd with Joy one of their own. * 

Thta vai hit own accoant of the matter qoiio at 
the end of hU life and thia H the only point of riow 
from which we are teeuro agamit the mlganly of 
counting him a dcliberato hypocnlo and conscions 
charlalaiL ITo was pos«eawd, os holier natorw than 
hU bare been, by an eotbnumatio ruion, an intoxicated 
confidence, a mixloro of aacred rage and prodigioni 
love, an insentito but abtolately disinterested rerolt 
agahut tho atone and iron of a reality which he was 
bent on meitieg in a bcarcnly blaze of iplcndid 
tapiration and irrcibtibly portuasiTe expression. Tho 
laat word of thu great expansion waa h^ibos, iu first 
and more imperfectly orticdalcd was tbo earlier of 
tho two Dlaeoumcs. 

Ilotuaeaua often repeated oaiertion tliat hero was 

' Diahfuet, L J7S, 276. 
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tho instant of tho nun of Ins life, and that all his 
misfortunes flowed from that unhappy moment, has 
been constantly treated as the word of affectation and 
disguised pnde Yet, vain as he was, it may well 
have represented his sincere feeling in those better 
moods when mental sufienng was strong enough to 
silence vanity His fusions mastered him for these 
thirteen years, giande moriahs ecu sj)alium They 
threw him on to that turbid sea of hterature for 
which he had so keen an aversion, and from which, 
let it bo remarked, ho fled finally away, when his 
confidence in the ease of making men good and happy 
by words of monition had left him. It was the 
toiment of his own enthusiasm which rent that veil 
of placid Imng, that in his normal moments he 
would fain have mterposed between his existence and 
the tumult of a generation with which ho was pro- 
foundly out of sympathy In this way the first 
Discourse was the letting in of much evil upon him, 
as that and the next and the Social Contract were the 
letting in of much evil upon all Europe 

Of this essay the wiiter has recorded his own 
impression that, though full of heat and force, it is 
absolutely wantmg m logic and order, and that of aU 
the products of his pen, it is the feeblest in reasoning 
and the poorest m numbers and haimony “For,” 
as he justly adds, “the art of wiitmg is not learnt aU 
at once ” The modem cntic must be content to 
accept the same verdict , only a generation so in love 

^ Conf , 138 
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as Uus was with anything that eonld licWo ita rat«l 
lectauJ cnnonincn, wonW bivo found m tho fint of 
th« two Discouraca that combination of ipcculatire 
and literary mont which waa Iropntcd to Houstcan 
on the strength of It, and which at once brought him 
into a place among the notables of an ago that was 
foil of tbi^ ' "We ought to tako in connection with 
it two at any rale of tho Tindicadona of tho Diseonrao 
which the couno of controT c r ay provoVed from Its 
author and whkh mito to complete its ligniBcance 
It u difficult to analyte, because in truth it ii neither 
closely argumenUdro, nor U it Tcrtebrate, even aa a 
of xhetonc. Tho gut of the piece, however, 
rum somewhat in this wise — 

Before art had fashioned cur manner*, and Uughi 
our pasdoni to use a too etaborato speech, men were 
rude but natnral end dltTerenco of oondoct announced 
at a glance differeneo of eharaettr To^lar a vilo 
and moil deceptive uniformity reigns over our 
mannera, and aH minds teem as if tboy bad been cast 
In a amgle mould. Hence we norer know with what 
sort of person we are dealing, hence tho hateful troop 
of ftttpidons, feart, resenrea, and treacheries, and tho 
concealment of impiety arrogance, calumny and 
•cepHHfrrj, under a dangoitms vaniish of refinemenL 
So terrible a Bet of effects must hare a cause. Hiitoiy 

shows that tho cause hero is to bo found in tho pro- 
grew of sciences and arts. Egypt, once so mighty 

^ It nude a Idad cf rsTdatloo la Puis, un Ortoun. 
Owrr lAU L 104, 
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becomes the mother of philosophy and the fine arts , 
straightway behold its conquest by Cambyses, by 
Greeks, by Eomans, by Arabs, finally by Turks 
Greece tince conquered Asia, once before Troy, once 
in its ovm homes , then came in fatal sequence the pro- 
gress of the arts, the dissolution of manners, and the 
yoke of the Macedonian Homo, founded by a shep- 
herd and raised to glory by husbandmen, began to 
degenerate with Ennius, and the eve of her nun was 
the day when she gave a citizen the deadly title of 
arbiter of good taste China, where letters carry men 
to the highest dignities of the state, could not be pre- 
served by all her literature fiom the conquering power 
of the nider Tartar On the other hand, the Persians, 
Scythians, Germans, remain m history as types of 
simphcity, innocence, and virtue Was not he 
admittedly the wisest of the Greeks, who made of 
his own apology a plea for ignorance, and a denuncia- 
tion of poets, orators, and artists ? The chosen people 
of God never cultivated the sciences, and when the 
new law was estabhshed, it was not the learned, but 
the simple and lowly, fishers and workmen, to whom 
Chnst entrusted his teaching and its ministry ^ 

This, then, is the way in which chastisement has 
always overtaken our presumptuous efiForts to emerge 
from that happy ignorance m which eternal wisdom 
placed us , though the thick veil with which that 
wisdom has covered aU its operations seemed to warn 
us that we were not destined to fatuous research 
^ Bip au Roi de Pologne, p 111 and p 11 3 
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An the tocrets that Katore hides Irom tu are to many 
erili BgaiDtt vhieh she would fain ihoUer os. 

Is probity the child of Ignorance, and can tcionco 
and nrtne be really inconsiatent with ono another! 
These sonndmg contraela am more deceits, becanso 
if you look nearly into Iho results of this tcionco 
of whkh we talk *o proudly yon will percoivo that 
they conCrm the resulta of induction from hittoiy 
Astronomy for Initance, is bom of supentibon 
geometry from the dedro of garn phywes from a 
futile cunoaity aB of them, oven morals, from hnman 
pnde. Are wo for eror to bo the dupes of words, 
and to believe that these pompous names of tcionco, 
philosophy and tho rest, stand for worthy and pro- 
fitable realities Bo furo that they do not 

How miny errors do we pass through on our road 
to truth, erron a thouaindfold more dangerous than 
truth is useful ! And by what marks are we to know 
tmth, when wo think that wo havo found it! And 
above all, if wo do find it, who of us can bo snro that 
ho will inakfl good UBO of It! 11 celestial intolhgcncfts 
cultivated edonce, only good could result and wo may 
aay as much of groat men of the stamp of Socrates, 
who are bom to be the gmdea of others.* But the 
inteHigenoes of cornmon man aro neither celestial nor 
Bocratia 

Again, oTury utelesi citinn may bo fairly regarded 
as a pemidoxu man and let nj ask those Olaitnoui 
phAosophers who hare taught ui what insocta repro- 
^ Bordet, 1S8 ■ 1S7 
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ducc themselves cunously, in liat ratio bodies attract 
one aiiotlicr in space, vliat curves liavo conjugate 
points, points of inflection or reflection, vhat in the 
planetary revolutions arc the relations of areas tra- 
versed in equal times — let us ask those vho ha^c 
attained all this sublime Icnowledge, by how much 
the worse govenied, less flounshing, or less pen erse 
VO should have been if they had attained none of it? 
Now if the woiks of our most scientific men and best 
citizens lead to such small utility, tell us v hat v c are 
to think of the crowd of obscure vTitcrs and idle men 
of letters who devour the public substance in pure loss 
Then it is in the nature of things that dei otion to 
art leads to luxury, and luxury, as v e all know from 
our own experience, no less than from the teaching 
of history, saps not only the military nitues by which 
nations preserve their independence, but also those 
moral Aurtues which make the independence of a 
nation worth pieseiving Your children go to costly 
estabhshments whore they learn everything except 
their duties They remain ignorant of their oi\u 
tongue, though they wiU speak others not in use 
anywhere in the world, they gain the faculty of 
composing verses which they can barely understand , 
without capacity to distinguish truth from error, they 
possess the art of rondermg them indistinguishable 
to others by specious arguments Magnanimity, 
equity, temperance, courage, humanity, have no real 
meanmg to them , and if they heai speak of God, it 
breeds more terror than awful fear 
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"Wlience ipirn g ill these almies, il not from tho 
diKitroxiB rneqiifliity mtioduced among men by the 
dirtmotion of talents and the cheapening of virtne 
People no longer tik. of a man ■whether he has prohity 
bnt -whether he ia devor nor of a book -whether it 
ii naefnl, bnt -whether it is well written. And after 
tU, what u thu philosophy what are these lewmi of 
wiadom, to -which we give the prue of endnring famet 
To listen to these sagea, wonid yoa not take them 
for a troop of charlatAm^ lU bawling out in the 
market-plaoe, Gome to me, it la only I who never 
cheat you, and always give good measure 1 One 
maintains that there is no body and that ererythTTig 
ia mere representetem the other that there ia no 
entrty but matter and no Qod but the uniTene one 
that moral good and eril are chuneras the other that 
men are wolres and may deroni one another with 
the easiest oonsoienee m the world. These are the 
mtrvellona pemnages on whom the esteem of con- 
temporaries IB laviahed so long as they live, and to 
whom iTTiTTinrtality is reserved after their death AtiH 
■we have now invented the art of TrrMng their extrava- 
ganoes eternal, and th^nVi to the use of typographic 
characters the dangerous speculations of Hobbes and 
Spinoia -will endure for ever Surely when they 
perceive the terrible disorders which pnntang has 

1 Th* flnt wuree of ths vrfl U tnequiUty from lneqoiUty 
eome rlcha ftocn lidiM are bon liuuij isd idlrnrsi 
from hmiry emna tbe fisB aits, aad from IrlWnm ths trlnnfM 
Sip. auSffid4 PoiofUM, ISO, ISL 
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already caused in Europe, soveieigns mil take as 
mucli tiouble to banish this deadly art from their 
states as they once took to introduce it 

If theie is perhaps no harm m allowing one or two 
men to give themselves up to the study of sciences 
and arts, it is only those who feel conscious of the 
stiength reqmred for advancing them subjects, who 
have any right to attempt to raise monuments to the 
glory of the human mind We ought to have no 
tolerance for those compilers who rashly break open 
the gate of the sciences, and introduce into their 
sanctuary a populace that is unworthy even to draw 
near to it It may be well that there should be 
philosophers, provided only and always that the 
people do not meddle with philosophising ^ 

In short, there are two kinds of ignorance one 
brutal and ferocious, spnnging from a bad heart, 
multiplying vices, degrading the reason, and debasmg 
the soul the other “a reasonable ignorance, which 
consists in hunting our curiosity to the extent of the 
faculties we have received , a modest ignorance, bom 
of a hvely love for virtue, and inspirmg indifference 
only for what is not worthy of filling a man’s heart, 
or fails to contnbute to its improvement , a sweet and 
precious ignorance, the treasure of a pure soul at peace 
mth itself, which finds aU its blessedness in mward 
retreat, in testifying to itself its oivn mnocence, and 

^ Rip d, M Bordcs, 147 In the same spmt he once wrote 
the more wholesome maxim, “We ahonld argue with the ivise, 
and never with the public ” Corr , i 191 
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Trhich fwU lo need oi teofang % 'wirped »nd boHow 
hippmen fn tho opinjon of other people as to ft* 
enllghtcnmenL*^ 

Some of the mo«t polotod asnolti in this Dfscourto, 
sQch for ioftaoce u that on tho pedantic parade of 
wit, or that on the ezeesnre propondoranco of literary 
instruction in tho art of education, are dao to Mon 
taigno and m ono way the Difconrte might bo 
described as binding together a nnmbcr of that ihtowd 
man a detached hmta 1^ meana of a paradoxical 
generalisation. Bat the Ronnean Is more Important 
than tho irontafgne fn it Another remark to bo 
made is that Its ngonms disparagement of saence, of 
tho emptioca of ranch that is called aacnee, of tho 
deadly pride of Intellect, Is an anticipation m a rery 
precise way of tho attitodo taken by the rarfems 
Ohriitian churches and their represontatires now and 
for lon^ beginning with De JDustre, the greatest of 
tho religious reactionarica after Ro’intso. Tho vfllfi 
cation of tho Greeks is strikingly like aomo vehement 
passages m Be Maistre* estimato of their aharo in 
lophistice Jng Eoropean Intelleet At last Houssean 
even began to doubt whether so chattoriog a people 
could ercT have bad any sohd virtnci, even in pnml 
tire timoa. > Yet Ronaseaus own thinking ahont 
society is deeply marked with opinions borrowed 
exactly from theso very chatterera. Uis Imagination 

* au Eef tU 1£3, ISA. 

• rUf. A if Ihnim, IfO-lCL 
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was fascinated from the first by tho freedom and 
boldness of Plato’s social speculations, to which his 
. debt in a hundred details of his political and educa- 
tional schemes is well lcno\\n What was more 
important than any obligation of detail was tho fatal 
conception, borrowed paitly from the Greeks and 
partly from Genova, of the omnipotence of the Lav 
giver m moulding a social state after his ovn purpose 
and ideal Wo shall 2 iresently quote tho passage m 
which he holds up for our envy and imitation the 
policy of Lycuigus at Spaita, who snept away all 
that he found existing and constructed tho social 
edifice afresh from foundation to roof^ It is true 
that there was an unmistakable decay of Greek hterary 
studies in Franco from tho beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and Eoussoau seems to have read Plato only 
through Ficinus’s translation But his example and 
its influence, along with that of Mably and others, 
warrant the histonan m saying that at no time did 
Greek ideas more keenly preoccupy opinion than 
dunng this century- Perhaps we may say that 
Eousseau would never have proved how little learn- 
ing and art do for tho good of manners, if Plato had 
not msistod on poets being dnven out of tho Eepubhc 
The article on Pohtical Economy, wxitten by him for 
the Encyclopsedia (1755), nngs with the names of 
ancient rulers and lawgivers, the project of pubhc 
education is recommended by the example of Cretans, 

^ P 174 
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IjftcodjamontiTu, and Permiandj wH]® the jirupiaety of 
the reBerrabOTi of a state dormin is loggosted by 
Bomolos. 

It may be added that one of the nob too many 
menu of the eesay u the way in which the writer 
more or less m the Sociratio manner mnsU on drag 
ging people ont of the refnge of sonoroni general 
terms, with a great pabho repntataon of maoh too 
well-esUbllflhed a Vind to be subjected to the adront 
of analyiii. It is true that Bonssean himself contn 
bnted nothing directly to that analytio operation 
which Bocrates irVmed to midwifery and he set np 
graven images of his own in place of the idols which 
he destroyed. Thts, however did not wholly efface 
the dutanetioii, which he shares with aH who have 
ever tned to lead the minds of men into new Uadcs, 

refocmg to acoept the cui ent coins of philotophioal 
speech without test or messnrement Such a Ueat' 
ment of the great tnte words which eome so easily 
to the tongue and seem to weigh for so mnch, must 
always be the first step towards bringing thought 
back into the region of real maWer and con fron ting 
phrases, terms, and aQ the common form of the dis- 
cussion of an age, with the ^tnalhaca which it is the 
object of sincere discussion to penetrate. 

The refntarian of many parts of BoUBeans mnin 
contention on the principles which are universally 
accepted among enlightened men m modem sodety 
is so extremely obvious that to undertake it would 
merely be to draw up a list of the gratulatey common- 
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places of whicli we liear quite enough m the literature 
and talk of our day In this direction, perhaps it 
suffices to say that the Discourse is wholly one-sided, 
admitting none of the conveniences, none of the 
alienations of suflcnng of all kinds, nothing of the 
increase of mental stature, vhich the pursuit of knov- 
ledgo has brought to the race They may or may not 
coimterbalanco the evils that it has brought, but they 
are certainl}’- to be put m the balance in any attempt 
at philosophic examination of the subject It contains 
no senous attempt to tell us what those alleged evils 
really are, or definitely to trace them one by one, to 
abuse of the thirst for knowledge and defects in the 
method of satisfjnng it. It omits to take into account 
the vanous other circumstances, such as chmate, 
government, race, and the disposition of neighbours, 
which must enter equally with intellectual progress 
mto whatever demorahsation has marked the destinies 
of a nation Finally it has for the base of its argu- 
ment the entirely unsupported assumption of there 
having once been in the early history of each society 
a stage of mild, credulous, and mnocent \artue, from 
which appetite for the fruit of the forbidden tree 
caused an inevitable degeneration All evidence and 
all scientific analogy are now well known to lead to 
the contrary doctrme, that the history of civihsation 
IS a history of progress and not of dechne from a 
pnmary state After all, as Voltaire said to Eousseau 
in a letter which only showed a superficial appreciation 
of the real dnft of the argument, we must confess 
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tiiAt Uioo thorns attached to litcratare are only u 
Bowen in eompanson with the other orils that hare 
delaged the earth. It was not Cicero nor LncreUns 
nor Virgil nor lloraeo, who contnred tho proscription* 
of Marini, of Solla, of the dobanched Antony of tho 
imbecile Lopidni, of that craven tyrant basely nr 
named Anguitns. It was not ^larot who prodneed 
tho St. Bartholomew massacre, nor tho tragedy of the 
Cid that led to the wart of tho Froodo. Mliat rcallj 
makes, and always will make this world into a valley 
of tears, li the insatiable cupidity and indomitable 
insoleneo of men, from Konli KKin who did not 
know how to rood, down to the custom hoose dork, 
who knows nothing hat how to cast np figures. 
Letters noonsh the loal, they strongthen Its integrity 
they famish a solace to It,”— and so on in tho sense, 
though without the doquenn, of tho famoos passage 
In Oiocros defence of Archias the poct^ All this 
however In our lime ia hi no danger of being for 
gotten and will bo present to the mind of every 
reader The only danger is that pointed out by 
Bottoean hhnsolf i “ People always think thoy havo 
described what tho sciences do, when they havo in 
reality only described what tho sciences ought to do. * 
What we sxe more likdy to forget ia that Bous- 
soau a piece has a positive as wdl as a negative aido, 
and presents, In however vehement and ovorstatod a 
way a truth which tho literary and ipecolatiTO entha 

^ Toltain to J J R. Ang. SO, 1755. 

* JVf, n £M d4 Poifig**, ICU 
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our modora ora alwaji prcuing, bocauso there U a 
contUnt tendency on the port of onergetio intellectail 
■fTorkora, fiiit, to concentrate thofr oncrgie* on a mlnuto 
tpecialtj Icaring pnblio aflam and intercsta to their 
oim coane. Second, they are apt to orcroeiimato 
their contributlona to the clock of mcani by which 
tncQ aro made happier and what ic more acrioius to 
anderccUmate in eompancon those orderly modest, 
ccU-donyiog, moral qaallUc^ by which only men aro 
mado worthier and tho continnity of codety li made 
imtir Third, in conscqacnce of their greater com 
maud of cpecioac erpresdon and their control of tho 
organs of pnbira opinion, they both assume a land of 
supremo place in the social hierarchy and persuade 
the majodtj of plain men oofuspectmgly to take so 
very egregioni an aafonpiion for granted. So far u 
Bonsaeaus Lhscoarse reeaincd the troth aa agaiost 
this sort of error it was fall of wbolesomencsa. 

Unfortunaldy his mdignallon sgainst tho orer 
weening pretensions of tho verse-wnler the gazetteer 
and the groat band of sclollsta at large, led him into 
a general poclUon with reference to scientific and 
ipcculatiTo energy which scorns to inroWo a pcnloui 
misconception of tho coaditions of this energy prodno- 
ing its proper resnlts. It is easy now as it was easy 
for Bon IS can In the last century to ask in an epigram 
mitlcal Tnsnncr by how much men arc better or 
happier for having found out this or that novelty m 
transcendental mathemotjcs, biology or astronomy; 
and this is very well as against tho discoverer of smaU 
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murvels ■\\lio shall gl^o himself out for the hcnefactor 
of the human race But both histoncal experience 
and obscnation of the terms on ivluch the human 
intclhgonco uorlcs, shou us that uc can onl} make 
sure of intellectual activity on condition of leaxung it 
free to uork all round, in excr}' department and in 
cverj' remotest nook of each departmenb find that its 
most fruitful epochs arc exactly those uhen this 
freedom is greatest, this curiosity most keen and 
minute, and thisuaste, if you choose to call the 
indispensable superfluity of force m a natural process 
wasto, most copious and unsparing You xnll not 
find your highest capacity in statesmanship, nor in 
practical science, nor in art^ nor in any other field 
-where that capacity is most urgently needed for the 
right sernco of life, unless there is a general and 
vehement spmt of search in the air If it incidentally 
leads to many industnous futilities and much learned 
refuse, this is still the sign and the generative element 
of industry -which is not futile, and of learning xvhich 
IS something more than mere -water spilled upon the 
ground 

Wo may say in fine that this first Discourse and 
its -vindications -were a dim, shallo-w, and inefTcctive 
feehng after the great truth, that the only normal 
state of society is that in -which neither the love of 
■virtue has been thrust far back mto a secondary place 
by the love of knowledge, nor the active curiosity of 
the imderstanding dulled, blunted, and made ashamed 
by soft, lazy ideals of hfe as a life only of the affectionb. 
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Rormeaa now and alw«.yB fell mto the oppotite extreme 
from that garnrt which hia whole work was a proteat 
"We need not complain very loudly that while re- 
monitratiiig grini*! the reetleee intrepidity of the 
rationalists of his generation, he passed over the 
central truth, namely that the full and ever festal life 
IB fonnd In actire freedom of ouiioaity and search 
taViTig sigmflcanee, motive, force, from a w arm inner 
pulse of human Love and lympathy It was not given 
to Bonseean. to see all this, but it was given to hnn to 
see the side of it for which the moat powerful of the 
men living with him had no eyes, and the flnt Dis- 
course WSJ only a moderately snccesifnl attempt to 
hnng hu vmon before Europe. It was eald at the 
tune that he did not believe a word of what he bad 
written.^ It is a natural charactenstio of an age 
pasdonttely occupied with It* own set of ideal, to 
question either the sinoenty or the sani^ of anybody 
who declares it« sovereign conceptions to be no better 
than foolishnees. We cannot entertain such a snspi 
ciom Perhaps the vehemence of oontroYeny carHee 
him rather further than he <pnto meant to go when 
he declares that if he were a chief of an Afnoan tribe, 
he would erect on his frontier a gallows, on which he 
would hang without meny the first European who 
should venture to pan into has territory and the first 
native who should dare to pass out of iL* AnH there 
are many other extravagances of illustration, hot the 
m n position Is serious enough, as represented m the 
Pnfiee to S51 * d It Beni*, 1(J7 
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emHeuiatic ngnette intli Trliicli the essay Tvas printed 
the torch of science brought to men bv Prometheus, 
who ams a satyr that it bums , the saU i, seemg 
fire for the fir-bt Hme and bemg fam to embrace it, is 
the xnboi of the mlgar men who, seduced by the 
glitter of hterature, msist on dehvermg themselves up 
to its study ^ Eousseau’s whole doctrine hangs 
compactly together, and we may see the signs of its 
gro\^ Lh after leavmg hia hands m the crude foimula 
of the first Discourse, if we proceed to the more 
audacious paradox of the second. 

n. 

The Discourse on the Ongm of Ineqnahty among 
men opens with a descnption of the natural state 
of man, which occupies considerably more than half 
of the entire performance It is composed m a rem 
which IS only too faimbar to the student of the 
hterature of the time, pictuiing each habit and 
thought, and each step to new habits and thoughts, 
with the TTiTnuteness, the fuTuess, the precision, of one 
who narrates circumstances of which he has all bis 
life been the close eye-witness The natural man 
reveal': to us every motive, every process mtemal and 
external, every shghtest circumstance of his daily life, 
and each element that gradually transformed him mto 
the non-natural man One who had watched bees or 
beetles for years could not give us a more fuU or 

1 p isr 
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oonfident acoount of their doing*, thmr hourly gomgi 
in and out, iIibti it ttu the fashion in the eighteenth 
century to give of the walk and eonverrotion of the 
pnmevtl ancestor The oonditiora of pnmltiTe man 
were ducossed by very incompetent ladies and gentle- 
men at convivial auppor psrtie*, and settled with 
complete anurance.^ 

Boussean thought and talked about the state of 
nature because all bii world was thinking and talking 
about it, He used phrftsea and formulas with refer 
ence to it which other people used. He required no 
more evidouce than they did, as to the reahty of the 
existence of the sappoeod set of condiUons to which 
they gave the almost saeramontal name of state of 
nature, de never thought oi aslao^ any more than 
anybody elso did m the nuddlo of the eighteenth 
century what sort of proof, how strong, how direct, 
was to be had, that primeval mmi had ruoh and snob 
habits, and changed them in such a way and direction 
and for such reasouL Fhysicsd science had reached 
a stage by this time when its followers were carefnl 
to ask queitioTis about evidence, coiroct description, 
vendcatioiL Bot the idea of accurate method had to 
be made very familmr to men by the successas of 
physical science In the search after truths oi one kmd, 
before the indispensableDeBS of applying it in the 
search after truths of all kinda had extended to the 
science of the constitution and sncceasion of social 

^ Bee for tsatmee a itiBoge dtacoaiem thoot wuraU vntmr 
mU* tnd the like la d’Epijtiip L tl7 
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tbo empire of lutnre and iroth. Ho wai no doubt 
itnnaUted by irhit vat tnppotod to be the central 
doctrine of Montetqoieti, then frothly given to the 
world} u govamment and mitataboni which 

make men what they are. But he wu ftnnalated 
into a reaction, and m 1764 he propounded his whole 
theory in a piece which in closeness, emmstenoy and 
thoTOUghnea u admirably difTerent from Bousseane 
rhetoric.^ It lacked the sovereign qnihty of per 
Buasiveness, andeo fell ondeaf eazs. Korelly accepts 
the doctrine that men are fonned by the laws, ^t 
insisU that morallsta and stat/omen have always led 
us wrong by legislating and preecribing conduct on 
the false theory that man ii bad, whereas he u in 
truth a creature endoired with natural probty Then 
he strikes to the root of eodeiy wrth a dlreetness that 
Booaseau could not imitate, by the position that 
*^theee laws by e8taW«ibTng a monstrous dinsion of 
the pTodooU of nature, and even of their very ele* 
ments — by dinding what ought to have remained 
entire, or ought to have been reetored to enbreness if 
any accident had divided tb*m aided and favoured 
the break-up of all sodabflity ® All pohbcal and all 
morel evQs are the effects of this pemlcloua cause — 
pnvate property He says of Eoua»e*us first Dis- 
course that the writer ought to have teen thut the 
corruption of miTmeis which he set down to literature 
and art resBy came from this venomous pnnople of 

I Cbd« i4 la itohert, »« U ririlaiU cqrriC d4 m Idx, tovi 
(fwu Hitaovui. 
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of the Iwut definite prodnctioiii to be foimd in all 
hterfttnro. 

It will teem a little odd that more than half of a 
dascnaakn on the ongln of ineqnahty among men 
ibonld be dervotod to a Rowing imaginaiy deicription, 
from which no reader could conjecture what thoais it 
wii doaigned to Bupport. Bat we have only to re- 
member that Rouaaean a object wa* to pcrfuade people 
thwt the happier atate la that m which inequality docs 
not aabaict, that there had once been such a state, 
and that thu was first the atate of nature, and then 
the state only one degree reonoved from it, m which 
wo now find the majority of aavage tribe*. At the 
outMt he defines maqoahty* as a word meannig two 
difi^erent thmgi one, natond or physical meqoahty 
such as difference o! age, of heoltb, of j^y^cal 
strength, of attributes of fntelhgence and character 
the other moral or poUtical ineqnahty conaisting in 
difference of pnvil^et which some enjoy to the 
detnmont of the rest, such as being richer more 
hononred, more powerfuL Tho fonnor difforencei 
are established by natura, the latter are authorised^ if 
they were not ostabhahod, by the consent of man.' 
In the state of nature no inequahtiM flow from tho 
differences among men m pomt of physical advantage 
and disadvantigo, and which r«TniIn without derive 
tire difforencea to long as the state of nature endoTM 
undistuibed. Nature dcoli with men as the law of 
* F *18. 
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Sparta dealt with the children of its citizens^ she 
makes those who are well constituted strong and 
robust, and she destroys all the rest. 

The surface of the earth is originally covered by 
dense forest, and mhahited by animals of every species 
Men, scattered among them, imitate their mdustry, 
and so rise to the matmct of the brutes, with this 
advantage that while each species has only its own, 
man, without anything special, appropriates the m- 
stmcts of all This admirable creature, with foes on 
every side, is forced to be constantly on the alert, and 
hence to be always m full possession of aU his faculties, 
unlike civilised man, whose native force is enfeebled 
by the mechanical protections with which he has sur- 
rounded himself He i^not afraid of the wild beasts 
around him, for expenence has taught him that he is 
their master His health is better than ours, for we 
hve m a time when excess of idleness m some, excess 
of tod m others, the heating and over-abundant diet 
of the nch, the bad food of the poor, the orgies 
and excesses of every kind, the immoderate transport 
of every passion, the fatigue and strain of spmt, — 
when all these things have inflicted more disorders 
upon us than the vaunted art of medicme has been 
able to keep pace with. Even if the sick savage 
has only nature to hope from, on the other hand 
he has only his own malady to be afraid of He 
has no fear of death, for no animal can know 
what death is, and the knowledge of death and 
its terrors is one of the first of man’s temble 
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Bcqaifitions after abandoning bU anjtnal condition.' 
In other respccU, tnch u protection againit weather 
rach as habitation, nch as food tho savagos natnral 
power of adaptation, and the fact that Ms demands 
arc tnoderate in proportion to Ms means of eatl*fjing 
them, forbid ns to consider him phpicall) unhappy 
Let us torn to the intellectual and moral side 

If you contend that men were miserable, degraded, 
and outcast daring these primiUre centoHes beciu o 
tho IntcUigenco was dormant, then do not forget, fmi, 
that you aro drawing an indictment againit nature, — 
no trifling bliiphemy In tboso daja— and eeeoud that 
you aro allribatlng misery to a free ertatnro with 
tranquil spirit and healthy body and that mast surely 
be a dogular abuio of the term. \\ o see aroand os 
scarcely any bat peojdo who eompUm of the burden 
of their hros bat who ercr heard of a nrago in full 
enjoyment of hii liberty erer dreaming of complaint 
about Ms Ufo or of ecU-drslnictionl 

ith refercDco to rirtucs and rices in a state of 
natore, Ilobbes Is wrong in declaring that man in 
this state Is ridous, os not knowing rirtuo. IIo Is 
not ridoos, for tho reason that bo does not know 
what being good is. It is not dorclopraent of cn 
Iightenmcnt nor tho restrictions of law bat tho calm 
of tho passions and ignorance of vice which keep 

I TbU li ebrloctlj eatnis. Anlauli do aot know ikaUi In 
tbs setm of sdfBtUlo drflnltkm. asd prelAbly bars BO abitratt 
idM of It as 1 /TfPtral si(t« t>et tfary ksoir sikI art tfraU of 
Its concnle fibsBostaa, and so trs BWft ungr*. 

VOL L U 
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them from doing ill Tanto plus in illisprofiat vihorum 

ignoiaho, guam in hs cogmho mriutis 

Besides man has one great natural virtue, that of 
pity, which precedes in him the use of reflection, and 
which indeed he shares with some of the brutes 
MandeviUe, who was forced to arlmit the enstence of 
this admirable quahty in man, was absurd in not per- 
ceiving that from it flow all the social virtues which 
he would fam deny Pity is more energetic in the 
pnmitive condition than it is among ourselves It is 
reflection which isolates one It is philosophy which 
teaches the philosopher to say secretly at sight of a 
suffenng wretch, Pensh if it please thee , I am safe 
and sound They may be butchenng a fellow-creature 
under your wmdow , all you have to do is to clap your 
hands to your ears, and argue a httle with yourself to 
hinder nature in revolt from makmg you feel as if you 
were m the case of the victim ^ The savage man has 
not got this odious gift. In the state of nature it is 
pity that takes the place of laws, manners, and virtue 
It 18 m this natural sentiment rather than m subtle 
arguments that we have to seek the reluctance that 
every man would feel to do all, even without the pre- 
cepts of education.^ 

Fmally, the passion of love, which produces such 
disasters m a state of society, where the jealousy of 
loveis and the vengeance of husbands lead each day 

^ T1u3 is one of the passages m the Discourse, the harshness 
of which was afterwards attributed by Kousseau to the influence 
of Diderot. Gmf , viu 205, n. ^ P 261 
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to dneli and mnnlen, wlioro iho dntj of eternal 
fidelity only serves to occodon idoltcrios, and Ttfaere 
the law of continence neectsarfl} extends the ddmuch 
mg of women and the practice of procimng abortion ' 
— this passion in a state of natnre, where it is pnrcl} 
physical, momentary and wilboot any asiocution of 
domble sentiment with the object of It, simply leads 
to the necessary roprodnctlon of the species and 
no thin g more. 

**Lot us conclude, then that wandering in the 
forests, withont mdoitry wlthonl speech, withont 
habitation, without war withont connection of any 
kind, without any need of hla fellows or withont any 
desire to harm them, perhaps even withont over 
recognising one of them lodiridnally savage man, 
subject to few passions and snfEdng to bimielf bad 
only tho sentiments and the enlightenment proper to 
his condition He was only aennbio of his real wanta, 
and only looked becanse bo thought be hid on interest 
in seeing and his intelbgenco made no morn progreas 
than hla vanity If by cbanco ho bit on some dis- 
covery he was all tho lesa able to commnnicato it 
as ho did not know even his own cbUdrcn. An art 
penshod with its inventor There was neither ednea 
tion nor progress genorations multiplied oteloasly 
and as each generation always started from tho samo 


' Ai If lin reaUj <am« bj Uit Uw In tbU kqm ( u if a law 
defining and pnilillltiiig a i^ptactleo were tb« esaw of Uu con 
mltdoQ of tha act which it coafUtnted a nalpractlca. As If 
glTlng a naiM and jnrifUo eUsslfieatisn to an7 kind of coadnet 
were adding to men a moUrea for lodnlglsg In it 
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point, ccntunes glided away m all the rudeness oi 
tlie fiist ages, the race A\as alieady old, the indi'vudual 
remained ahva} s a clnld,” 

Tins brings us to the point of the matter For if 
you compare the prodigious diversities in education 
and manner of life •\vbicli reign in the different orders 
of the cml condition, ivith the simpbcity and uni- 
formity of the savage and animal life, u here all find 
nourishment in the same ai tides of food, li'sc in the 
same v ay, and do exactly the same things, you ■will 
easily understand to what degree the difference 
between man and man must ho less in the state of 
nature than in that of society ^ Physical inequality 
IS hardly perceived in the state of nature, and its 
indirect influences theie are almost non-existent 

Now as all the social virtues and other faculties 
possessed by man potentially were not bound by any- 
thing inherent in him to develop into actuality, he 
might have remained to all eternity in his admirable 
and most fitting pnmitive condition, but for the 
fortmtouB concurrence of a variety of external changes 
^Vhat are these different changes, which may perhaps 
have perfected human reason, while they certainly 
have deteriorated the race, and made men bad in 
making them sociable I 

"What, then, are the intermediary facts between 
the state of nature and the state of cml society, 
the nursery of inequality 1 What broke up the happy 
uniformity of the first times 1 First, difference m soil, 

1 P 269 
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ID cUnutpe, m Mtsoni, led to oorreeponding dIffereDce* 
m men B TTifiriDer oi living Alcmg the YmtiV* of liTerB 
&nd on the thoree of the eeii, U107 invented hooks and 
lines, and were eaters of flak, In the foreets they 
invented bows and arrows, and became htmtera In 
cold conntnea they ooverod Aemselvee with the bVitib 
of beasts. Lightning Tolcanoes, or some happy 
nliwnrii acquainted them with fire, a new protection 
againit the ngoura of wmter In company with theae 
natural acquisitions, grew op a Bort of reflection or 
me<'haT)ic»il prudence, which showed them the kmd 
of precautions most neceasary to dieir security From 
this mdimentary and wholly egoutio reflection there 
aune a sense of the existence of a shnnar nature and 
nTTiflar interests m thdr fellow-ereatures. Instracted 
by expenenoe that the lore of well being and eomiort 
IS the only motive of hnirmTi aebons, the savage imitfid 
with hiB neighhonn when omon was for their joint 
convenience, and did his best to blind and outwit his 
neighbours when their interests wore sdvene to hii 
own, and he felt himself the weaker Hence the 
origin of certam rude ideas of mutual obllgataom^ 
Soon, oMviTig to fall aalsep under the first tree, or 
to withdraw into oaves, they found axes of hard stone, 
which served them to cot wood, to dig the ground, 
and to oonstroct hovela of branches and clay This 
was the epoch of s first revolutaon, which formed the 
estAblidiiTTient and dinaion of famlHea, and which 
introduced a rough and partial sort of property 
^ p S 7 a. 
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Along mth rudimentary ideas of property, thougli 
not connected with them, came the rudimentary forms 
of inequality When men were throivn more together, 
then he who sang or danced the best, the strongest, 
the most adroit, or the most eloquent, acquired the 
most consideration that is, men ceased to take 
unifoim and equal place And mth the coming of 
this end of equality there passed away the happy 
pnmitive immumty from jealousj", env}', mahce, hate 
On the whole, though men had lost some of their 
original endurance, and their natural pity had already 
undergone a certam detenoration, this penod of the 
development of the human faculties, occupying a just 
medium between the indolence of the primitive state 
and the petulant activity of our modem self-love 
must have been at once the happiest and the most 
durable epocL The more we reflect, the more evident 
we And it that this state was the least subject to 
revolutions and the best for man “ So long as men 
were content with their rustic hovels, so long as they 
confined themselves to stitchmg their garments of 
skm with spines or fish bones, to decking their bodies 
with feathers and shells and paintmg them m different 
colours, to perfectmg and beautifying their bows and 
arrows — ^m a word, so long as they only apphed 
themselves to works that one person could do, and 
to arts that needed no more than a smgle hand, then 
they hved free, healthy, good, and happy, so far as 
was compatible with them natural constitution, and 
continued to enjoy among themselves the sweetness 
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of iniiependfint mtorcoorte. But from tbo moment 
thftt one mm had need of the help of mother u 10011 
u they peroeiTed It to bo uoeful for one peroon to 
have prorltioitt for two, then eqatbty dlitppeared, 
property wuj introdooed, labour became neoeesary 
and the Tut fuiuta changed mto imning deldi, which 
had to be watered by the sweat of men, and m which 
they erer saw bondage and miaary spnngmg up md 
growing npe with the hairesla. ' 

The working of metals and agnoultare hare been 
the two great agents in thh rerolotioiu For the poet 
it la gold and lilver but for the pbiloeopbar it ii iron 
and oom, that hare ayllised men and undone the 
hTTTTiiTi race. It u eaiy to oee how the latter of the 
two arte wm snggorted to men by watching the repro- 
ducmg proceasee of regetadon. It u Ie« easy to be 
ffore how they daeuTo «d metal, saw its oeet, md 
inreuted Tnnmn of smeltiiig H, for nature had taken 
extreme precautiani to hide the fatal secret. It was 
probably the operation of some roloano which first 
suggested the idea of fnimg ore. From the fact of 
land bemg culbrated its diyiaion followed, md there- 
fore the institudon of property m ite full shape. 
From property aroee anl eociety The first mim 
who, hanng enclosed a piece of ground, oould thmlr 
of saying, T?tu i> tnitu and found people simple 
enongh to beliere lirm, wie the real founder of aril 
eociety How many crimee, wan, murdera, misenea, 
and bu On would not hare been spared to the hnmfiTi 

' pp. 
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lace by one ‘svbo, plucbing up the stakes, or filbng in 
the trench, should have called out to Ins fellows 
Beware of listening to this impostor , you are undone 
if you forget that the earth belongs to no one, and 
that its fruits are for all ” ^ 

Things might have remained equal even in this 
state, if talents had only been equal, and if for 
example the emplojnnent of iron and the consumption 
of agiicultural produce had always exactly balanced 
one another But the stronger did more work , the 
cleverer got more advantage from lus work , the 
more lugemous found means of shortenmg his labour , 
the husbandman had more need of metal, or the 
smith more need of gram , and while working equally, 
one got much gam, and the other could scarcely live 
This distmction between Have and Have-not led to 
confusion and revolt, to bngandage on the one side 
and constant mseciuity on the other 

Hence disorders of a violent and mtei nnnable Innd, 
which gave nse to the most deeply designed pro3ect 
that ever entered the human mind This was to 
employ m favour of property the strength of the very 
persons who attacked it, to inspue them with other 
maxims, and to give them other mstitutions which 
should be as favourable to property as natural law 
had been contrary to it. The man who conceived 
this pioject, after showing his neighbours the mon- 
strous confusion which made their hves most burden- 
some, spoke m this wise “Let us unite to shield the 

1 P 273 
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weak from oppreanon, to retrain the proud and to 
assure to each tho possession of what belongs to him 
let us set np rules of justice and peace, to which all 
shall bo obliged to conform, without respect of persona, 
and which may repair to aomo extCl 'uio caprices of 
fortune, by subjecting tho weak and the mighty alike 
to mutual duties. In a word. Instead of tnming our 
forces against one another let us collect them Into 
ono supi uie power to govern us by sago laws, to pro- 
tect and defend all the mombora of tho association 
repel thdr common foes, and preservo us in never 
ending concord," This, and not tho right of conquest, 
must have been tho origin of sodoty and laws, which 
throw new haint round tho poor and gave now might 
to the rich and for tho profit of a few gnupmg and 
ambitious men, cabjectod tho whole human race 
henceforth and for over to toD and bondage and 
wretchedness without hope. 

Tho social constitution thus propounded and 
accepted was radically imporfoct from tho outset, and 
hi spite of tho ofTorts of tho sagest lawgivers, It has 
always remainod unperfoet, bccauso it was the work 
of ohanco, and bocauso, Irnsmuch as it was lU begun, 
tunc, wLllo revealing defects and suggesting remedies, 
could never repair Its vices ywpfs veni on tneessanUy 
rtpainng and paithinff instead of vkich il icas tndispais- 
able to Upn by maiwy o dean rafaee and by thiwtng 
aside all ths old viaierials,jMst as Lycurgus dxd in Sparta. 

Put shortly tho main positions are these. In tho 
state of nature each man lived m ontire isolation, and 
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therefore j)h}8ical u)Cf]imlify ^vn'^ ns if itdul 

Aftcr mail} centuries, accident, in the enforc'* 

ence of chnnto and external natural conditio ^ ^ 

iiig for the eaho of Bulisistenco some 

labour, led to an increase of cominiinicati jjj 

men, to a slight do^ clopmont of the 

rcflectnc faculties, and ton nido and jH 

mutual obligation, as a means of greater t 

the longnin The first state was good aiuT 

the second state a\as Irul} perfect It '\\as 

by a flesh succession of chances, such as j^jd 

of the arts of mctal-s\orlvin;r and tillage, , . 

, , , , r , 1 to tpo 

fii-st to the institution of projicrty, and set i * ,js, 

prominence of the natural or plnsical il ^ .e 

^\hlch noil began to tell a\ith deadly in 

These inequalities gradually became sum*^°^^ 

the meat distinction between nch and 
, ° [the coDs'“ 

tins distinction was finally embodied ^ cons'®' 

tution of a cml society, expressly adaptc 

crate the usuqiation of the iich, and .q 


inequality of condition betneen them ar 


^bd the po'®'^ 


0 Moreliy*® 


eternal 

“Wo thus see that the Discourse, nnlilt“ V rid 
, , , , t of the ki^“ 

terse exposition, contains no clear account* 1 1 ' of 

of inequahty with nluch it deals Is it ^ pti 

mateiial possession or inequahty of poll* ^ 

Morally tolls you decisively that the latte' ^ j.g. 

accident, flowing from the first , that th j^Q^ggpau 

novation lies in the abolition of the firstjgj. g^^glo 

mixes the two confusedly together une 
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crime bcmofliu cadi bat ehnnki Irom a eonclaiioii or 
a rccotnmcodaUon as lo cithtr Ho declarts property 
to bo the key to anl society but falls back from any 
Ideas leading to the modidcaUon of the initjtnUon 
lying at tbo root of all that ho deplores. 

Tho first general cntldsm, which in itself contains 
and corers nearly all others, tarns on ifethod. ^Con- 
jeclure* become reasons when they art tho most likely 
that yon can draw from tho nature of things," snd “ it 
is for philosophy in lack of history to detenmne tho 
most likely facts. In an induetiTo sgo this roysj 
rood Is ngoroTr«ly clored. Qucsscs drawn from the 
general nature of things can no longer giro os light 
as to the pirticatar nature of tho things pertaining to 
pnmlUTe men, any more tbsn such guesses can teach 
os tho Uw of the moremootof the bcarenly bodies, 
or the foundations of jarbprudcnco. Nor can dedoe 
tun from an)'th{Qg but propositions which hare them 
sclres been won by bbonoos Indoclion, ever lead os 
to the only land of philosophy which has fair proton> 
skin to determine the most probable of the mining facts 
in the chain of haman history That quantitatiro 
and difibrcntiating knowledge which is sdcnco, was 
not yet thought of in connection with tho movements 
of our own nco upon the earth. It is to be said, 
farther that of the two ponfblo wq^i of guessing 
about the early state, the conditions of advince from 
It, and tho rest, Iloasteaus guess that all morement 
away from it has been towards corruption, is less 
supported by sabeequent knowledge than the guess 
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of Ins udversancs, tlint it Ims been a movomcnt pro 
giessiVG and upwards 

Tins much being said as to incurable nco of method, 
and tlicio are fervent disciples of Eousseau now living 
who will regal d one’s craving for method in talking 
about men as a foible of pedantr)'-, no may bnefly 
icmark on one or two detached objections to Rous- 
seau’s story To begin mth, there is no certainty as 
to there ha^^ng ever been a state of nature of a noiinal 
and organic land, any more than there is any one 
noimal and typical state of society now There are 
infinitely diverse states of society, and there were 
probably as many diverse states of nature Rousseau 
was sufficiently acquainted with the most recent meta- 
pliysics of his time to know that you cannot think of 
a tree in general, nor of a tnangle m general, Imt only 
of some paiticular tree or triangle ^ In a similar "vi ay 
he might have loio'^vn that theie never was any such 
thing as a state of nature in the general and abstract, 
fixed, typical, and single He speaks of the savage 
state also, which comes next, as one, identical, normal 
It IS, of course, nothing of the land. The vaneties 
of bohef and habit and custom among the different 
tribes of savages, m refeience to every object that can 
engage their attention, from death and the gods and 
immortahty dorni to the uses of marriage and the 
art of counting and the ways of procuring subsistence, 
are infinitely numerous , and the more v e know about 
this vast diversity, the less easy is it to think of the 

1 P 250 



sara^ state m gcnoniL Wbon Komscaa extols the 
savage state as the veritable joath of the worid, wo 
wmdor wholher we are to think of the ncgrec* of the 
Gold Coast, or the Djaks of Bomoo, Pspoans or 
Maoris, Chcjonne* orTicrra-dd-Focgians or the fabled 
Troglodytes j whether in the veritable youth of the 
world they counted ap to five or only to two whether 
they used a firedrill and If so what Lind of drill 
whether they hod the notion of pmonal identity in 
so weak a shape as to practise the eouiode and a 
hundred other pohitt, which we should now require 
any writer to eotUe, who should speak of the savage 
state as sovereign, one, and indiviifblo, in the way in 
which Pousscan spcaki of It, and holds it up to our 
Tain admiration. 

Again, if the savage state supervened upon the 
siato of nature in conscqucuco of eertaln cllmaUe 
aeddenta of a ponnanent kind sneb as bring on the 
banks of a nvor or In a denso forest^ bow vrtt it that 
tho forco of theso teddenU did not begin to operate 
at onco 1 now could the Isolated state of nature 
endoro for a year In face of them 1 Or what was the 
preapitating Incident which suddenly set them to 
work, and drow the pnmitire men from an Isolation 
so profound that they barely rccogmsed one another 
into that scmi-socUl sUto in which tho family was 
founded 1 

We cannot tell how the state of nature couUnued 
to subsist, or If it ever subsisted, how and why it 
ever came to on end, bccauio the agencies which are 
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alleged to have brought it to an end must have been 
coeval with the appearance of man himself If gods 
had brought to men seed, fire, and the mechamcal 
arts, as m one of the Platomc myths, ^ we could under- 
stand that there was a long stage prehrmnary to these 
heavenly gifts But if the gods had no part nor lot 
in it, and if the accidents that slowly led the human 
creature mto union wore as old as that nature, of 
which mdeed they were actually the component ele- 
ments, then man must have quitted the state of nature 
the very day on which he was bom mto it And 
what can be a more monstrous anachromsm than to 
turn a flat-headed savage mto a clever, self-conscious, 
argumentative utihtanan of the eighteenth century, 
worlnng the social problem out m his flat head with 
a keenness, a consistency, a grasp of first pnnciples, 
that would have entitled him to a chair m the mstitute 
of moral sciences, and entermg the social union with 
the calm and reasonable dehberation of a great states- 
man taking a critical step m pohcy? Aristotle was 
wiser when he fixed upon sociabdity as an ultimate 
quahty of human nature, mstead of making it, as 
Rousseau and so many others have done, the conclu- 
sion of an unimpeachable tram of syllogistic reasonmg ^ 

^ Politicus, 268 d-274 e 

® Here for instance 18 D’Alembert’s story — “The necessity 
of shielding onr own body from pain and destruction leads us to 
examine among external objects those which are useful and those 
which are hurtful, so that we may seek the one and flee the 
others But we hardly begin our search into such objects before 
we discover among them a great number of bemgs which strike 



MoreBy even, hia own contemporary and ranch lets 
of a tago than Ariilotlo, wot ttBl eago enongh to per 
ceive that this primitive hnman machine, though 
composed of intelligent parti, generaBjr operatet 
independcnUy of ill reason its deliberation! are 
for^ttslled, and only learo ft to look on, wbBo tonb 
raont does ill work ^ It u the raoro rcmorkiblo that 
Hoossean ehonld hive fallen into this kind of error 
M it was ono of hit distinctions to havo pottoived and 
pirtiaBy worked oat tho pnnaplo, that raon guide 
their condnet rather from passion and instinct thou 
from reasoned enlightenment* The nlUmote quality 
which he named pity is, after all tho gorro of soda 
biUty which is only extended sympathy Bat ho did 
nob firmly adhere to ihla oltimato quality nor moke 
any effort consistonUy to trace ont its vanotu prodacU, 

ta u szocUj like oomlres ; (lot h, wboM fom U ^ut like cor 
owa, sjtil who, to u *• cut jedge st the first gbae*, sptMor 
ta lurs (he ame pereeptloQa. ErrrjthlBg tbrnibn oa 
to nppoM thit hare sbe the tame vtau, tad e«iue* 
qtntiUf the nme loterest in tatlaf/iog thrm, wbenes It recalte 
that we mtut find greet edrutage in idiilng with them for the 
porpoee of dUUngniihlBg io latnre what hta the pu of pro- 
e cr t l ng na from whit hu the power of bertlog na. The com 
moalcitlen of Idtu b the prlodple tod the iltf of thia qbIoo, 
end Bwewarilj demandi the loTcsUon of algns i neh U the 
origlo of the formiUon of eodetlee.** /Vdbifufrs tU 

Oootiut this with Arlelode ■ aeatlble ttaUment 
(fVffL 1 it Ifi) that then la la men bj attare a atroog Im 
polae to enter into eneh BBlott.** 

‘ Cbda dt la 3a/iax 

* Be«, for example, hb eritidim on the Abbj de St. riem. 
(k*f rilL Ifii. Aodilto inthetsoljtbof thbreryDIsu^M 

tboTO, toL L p. IfiS. 
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We do not find, however, :n Rousseau any senous 
attempt to analyse the composition of human nature 
in its pnmitive stages Though constantly wammg 
his readers very impressively agamst confounding 
domesticated mth pnmitive men, he piactically 
assumes that the main elements of character must 
always have been substantially identical with such 
elements and conceptions as are found after the 
addition of many ages of increasingly complex expen- 
ence There is something worth considenng m his 
notion that cnolisation has had effects upon man 
analogous to those of domestication upon animals, but 
he lacked logical persistency enough to enable him to 
adhere to his own idea, and work out conclusions 
from it. 

It might further be pointed out in another direction 
that he takes for granted that the mode of advance 
mto a social state has always been one and the same, 
a smgle and uniform process, marked by precisely the 
same set of several stages, foUowmg one another in 
precisely the same order Theie is no evidence of 
this, on the contrary, evidence goes to show that 
cmhsation vanes m ongin and process with race and 
other things, and that though in all cases startmg from 
the pnme factor of sociableness in man, yet the course 
of its development has depended on the particular 
sets of circumstances with which that factor has had 
to combine These are full of variety, according to 
climate and racial predisposition, although, as has been 
justly said, the force of both these two elements 
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Hrmini^ee u tho infiaonco of tho post in giving 
conautency to oor mil bocomea more dofinito, and 
our meana of modifying clxmato and mco become 
better known. There U no fign that RoosMan, any 
more than many other inqniron, orerrefloctod whether 
the capacity for advance into tho atate of civil oodoty 
in any highly developed form is univeraal thronghont 
the fpedca, or whether there ore not racca eternally 
incapable of advance bqyond tho savage state. Pn>- 
greaa would hardly be the exception which we know 
it to be m the history of commnmtioa if there woro 
not fundamental divordtiea m the mvihsable qnohty 
of races. TVhy do some bodies of men got on to the 
high roods of civ{Usa£ioD, while other* re main in tho 
jangle and thicket of aavogery and why do some 
races advanco along one of these roads, and others 
advance by dUIerent roads! 

Oonnderatiocs of thb eort discloso the pinchod 
frame of tnm theory with which Boossean advancod 
to set m order a hngo mass of boundlessly varied, 
Intricate, and onm n goablo facto. It is not, however 
at all worth while to extend snch criticism fnrthor 
than lufSces to chow bow little hU piece can 
the sort of qaostions which may be pat to it from a 
scientific pomt of view Nothing that Rontscaa had 
to say about the state of natore was sorionaly meant 
for sdentifio exposition, any moro than tlie Bermon 
on tho Mount was Tnennt for pohdcal economy The 
importance of the Diieonrso on Inequality lay in its 
vehement denanciatfon of the existing social state. 
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Wc do not find, liowovor, in Iiongscan any senous 
attempt to analyse the composition of Imman nature 
in its pnmitn c stages Thongli constantly "w arning 
Ins readers very impressively against confounding 
domesticated •with pnmitn c men, he practically 
assumes that the main elements of character must 
always have been substantially identical "with such 
elements and conceptions as are found after the 
addition of many ages of increasingly complex c\pcn- 
ence There is something -worth considcnng in his 
notion that civilisation has had cflccts upon man 
analogous to those of domestication upon animals, but 
ho lacked logical persistency enough to enable him to 
adhere to his onm idea, and -work out conclusions 
from it. 

It might further ho pointed out in another direction 
that ho takes for granted that the mode of adA anco 
mto a social state has always been one and the same, 
a single and uniform process, marked by precisely the 
same set of sevoial stages, folloiving one another in 
precisely the same order There is no c-ndonco of 
this, on the contrary, cvidenco goes to show that 
cmhsation vanes in ongin and process -with race and 
other things, and that though in all cases starting from 
the pnme factor of sociableness in man, yet the course 
of its development has depended on the particular 
sets of circumstances -with which that factor has had 
to combine These are full of lanet)', according to 
chmate and racial predisposition, although, as has been 
justly said, the force of both these two elements 
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drmlmiJies aa tho infloenco of the poti in givmg 
conmtency to otir w31 bccomea mono definite, and 
onr mcani of modifying climate and roco become 
better known, Thorc ia no ngn that Roossean, any 
more than many other inquiron, over reflected whether 
the capacity for advance into the atate of civQ Bodofy 
In any highly doToloped form ia nnivereal thronghont 
tho ipedee, or whether there are not racce etemaliy 
incapable of advance beyond tho lavage rtate. Pro- 
groea would hardly bo the exception which we know 
it to bo m the hlrtoty of eommnnitJee if there wero 
not fondamental diTcrritiea m the civiluable quality 
of moea. Why do aomo bodies of men got on to the 
high roads of avfbsation, while others remain in tho 
jungle and thicket of savagery and why do some 
races advance along one of these roads, and othon 
advance by dUTerent roads t 

OonatderstioQS of this sort disclooo the pinched 
frame of tnm theory with which Boussean advanced 
to act m order a hngo mass of boondiossly vanod, 
intneato, and unm ntgooble facta. It is not, howovor 
at all worth while to oitond such cnttriBrn farther 
than sufflees to ahow hoir little his pleco can stand 
tho sort of quQstlous which may bo pnt to It from a 
sdentiflo pomt of view Nothing that Rousscan had 
to say about the state of nature was sorlously meant 
for sdentiflo expontlon, any moro than the Bermon 
on tho Mount was meant for pohdeal oeonomy The 
Importanoe of the Discourse on Inequality lay In its 
vehement denunciation of the anat Jri g social state. 
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Ronssean eo mbly coneladody that the morement 
away from the primitiye rtogoi hai been prodactiro 
only of eril ai>d nuaary OTon to the maraee of men, 
the howen of wood and the drawon of water or 
that it waa occaafuT^ and haa been carried on by 
the predomlnaTi/*® of the lower parta and pnnciplea of 
htunan natore. Our proriaionaJ acqmeaconce In the 
atraitneM and blank abaencoof ontlook or hope of the 
milliona who come on to tho earth that groeta them 
with no amQo, and theb atagger blindly under doll 
bnrdena for a aeaaon, and at loat aro a hovelled lilently 
back under the ground, — our acquieacenco can only 
bo joatifled In the figbt of brnnanity by tho conriction 

of edwatba aad (gBonan^ wealth and per ar ty maator aod 
■emnt, which ara the prodeeta of oor drfUaatkA | then li 
oom of that wldo^vad dMfkn) of laboar which while it In* 
enaan wealth, prodocea alaoconflkting Ifitmata then b sot 
that aefei cuDpetltloti and atrafigie for exlitsaae, or for wewlth, 
whldi the deon popolatUm of drlliaed countrlea inrriUhly 
oeatea. All lodlemenU to great criaea are Uxna wantliig and 
petty 0 net are repretacd, partly by the InHoeoce of pobllc opinion, 

bat chiefly by that T< t^mlKiiaaof jaaticeandof hlaaelghhoar^ 

right, which aeen u to ba to aoma degrea Inberut In arery race 
of man, How although *e bare pro^^oMcJ mtly beyond the 
■wage itata In Intelloctaal Mhiereainita, we hare not adraoced 
equally In morala. It la trae that among thoae 1 •Mvhobare 
no want! that cannot be eaally aoppUed, and amonj whom 
pablio opinion haa great tnflneoee, the righti of others are folly 
rupi7<.tod. It la tma, alao, that ws hare rtatly extended the 
■phere of thoae rights, and Inoliide within them all tha brother 
hood of piTt Bat It b not too much to my that the of 
oar popnl H na bare not at all adraneed beyotxl the ariga 
code of moiala, and hare hi many caaea tank baknr it 
Ucab iMay roL IL pp. 
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that tins IS one of the temporal} conrlitions of a Aast 
process, iioiking foiwards through the impulse and 
agency of the finer human spirits, but needing much 
blood, many tears, uncounted m} nads of lives, and 
immeasurable geologic poiiods of time, for its high 
and beneficent consummation There is nothing sur- 
prising, peihaps nothing deeply condemnabic, in the 
burning anger for nhich this acqmcscenco is often 
changed in the more impatient natures As against 
the Ignoble host ivho think that the present ordenng 
of men, nith all its prodigious inequalities, is in 
foundation and substance the perfection of social 
blessedness, Rousseau uas almost in the right If 
the only alternative to the present social order remain- 
ing in perpetmty ivoro a letrogression to some such 
condition as that of the islanders of the South Sea, 
a lover of his fclloiv-creaturcs might look upon the 
result, so far as it afTccted the happiness of the bulk 
of them, mtb tolerably complete indiflerence It is 
only the faitb that ive are monng slovly avay from 
the existing order, as our ancestors moved slowly 
away from the old want of order, that makes the 
present endurable, and makes any tenacious effort to 
laiso the future possible 

An immense quantity of nonsense has been talked 
about the equality of man, for which those u ho deny 
that doctnne and those who assert it may divide the 
responsibihty It is in reahty tme or false, according 
to the doctnnes with which it is confronted As 
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agiitut iho theory that tbo orutmg wiy of iharfng 
the Ubonomtly acquired froiU and dcllghta of the 
earth u a Jait rcpreaenUllon ami fair counterpart of 
natural mcqaalitica among men In merit ami capacity 
the roTolntionary theory li true and the pasalonato 
rcToluUonary cry for equality of external chance 
mofft righteous and CDanawcrablo. Hut tho usues do 
not end here. Take inch propodlloni as ihc^e — 
Ihero are differences tn tho capacity of men for aemng 
the eommomty tho well bdng of tho community 
deminda the allotment of high function in proportion 
to high faculty Ujo righU of man in pohUca are 
confined to a right of tho aamo protection for Im own 
utcrcita as Is preu to tho intertsla of others. As 
against lhe<o prindplea, tho roTolutiormy dc«!nctions 
from tho equality of man are fal»e Arwl auch pro- 
tcnslona u that orcT} man could ho ma/Ie equally Oi 
for orery function, or that not only eacJi should havo 
an equal chance but that bo who u cs bs cliance well 
and tocbbly ahouM be kept on a lose! in common 
opinion and trust with Itim who nic« it HI and an*od 
ably or does not use it at all,— the whole of this is 
obnoualy most fllusory and most disastroui, and in 
whatorer degree any set of men hare o\er taken It 
up, to that degree they bar© paid tho penalty 

^Vhat Roaueau aDiscourao meant, what ho inUm<Ic<l 
It to mean, and what bia 6rft direct di«c{ples under 
stood It as meaning is not that all men are bom 
equal. Ho norer aaya thl% and Ids recognition of 
natural Inequality Implies tho contrary proposition. 
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Ill'; jintiition !■; fimt. tlic nrtificial flilTcrcnrc'!, tspringin" 
from tlio roiidif loit'i of the tocml union, do not coincide 
u ith the dilTorencc'j m cnjwnlv sjiiingin^' from original 
constitution j that tlio tnidencj of tlic social union ns 
non oignniscd is to deepen the nrtificml incqualitic';, 
and mnhe the gulf between those endowed uith pnM- 
Icgcs and -wealth and those not so endowed c\cr 
■wider and wndor It -would ha\e been \crj difilcult 
a hundred } cars ago to den} the truth of this ivay of 
stating the ease If it has to some e-'ttent already 
ceased to bo entirely true, and if Molent popular 
forces aio at work malving it less and lc=s true, avc 
o-ivo the origin of the cliangc, among other causes and 
inducncc';, not least to the influence of Ivousscau him- 
self, and those ivliom he inspired It was that 
influence svlncli, though it ceitainly did not produce, 
yet did as certainly gne a deep and rcmaikahlc l)ia'«, 
first to the American lies olution, and a dozen ycai-s 
afterwards to the French Rciolntion 

It would he interesting to trace the diflcrcnt 
fortimes winch awaited the idea of tho equality of 
man in America and in France In zVmcnca it has 
always remained strictly within the political order, 
and perhaps with the consulcrahlc exception of tho 
possible shaio it may have had, along anth Christian 
notions of tho brotheihood of man, and statesmanlike 
notions of national prosperity, in leading to tho aboli- 
tion of slaveiy, it has brought forth no strong moial 
sentiment against tho ethical and economic bases of 
any part of the social order In Fiance, on tho other 
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hand, it iru tho itarting point of raoroacnli that 
hiTO had all tho ferronr and intensity of rchgionr 
and haTo mado men feel about aooal inequaliUca tho 
biirmng ahamo and wrath with which a ChriiUan aaw 
tho donriahing templet of andean goda. Thla dlffor 
eneo in tho interpretation and dorolopmont of tho 
Aral doctrine may bo explained in ranona way*, — by 
difference of material drcnmatonce between Vmerica 
and Franco diffcrenco of tho pobUcal and social level 
from which tho pnndplo of c<)nahty bad to atari 
and not least by dJffcnmco of intollectoal tempera 
mcnL Thu last was itself partly tho prodnet of 
diffcrenco in religion, which mahes the Englub dread 
tho practical cuforcemeDt of logical condanon* wbilo 
tho French haro hitherto been apt to dread and 
despise any tendency to atop abort of that. 

Let Of notice, Anally tho important fact lliat the 
appearance of Ilouascaa a thaconnes wu tho Ar t sign 
of reaction agoioit the historic mode of inquiry into 
aodety that had been initiated by Montesquieu. The 
Spirit of Laws waa published in 17i8, with a truly 
prodigiooB effect It coloured the whole of tho soaal 
literature in Franco during tho rest of tho century 
A hiftory of ila InAuoueo would bo a history of one 
of the moat important tides of tpcculatlve activity 
In tho social writing* of Rouisoao himself thoro is 
liardly a chaptor which does not contain tadt rofcrenco 
to Montetqmeas book. The Ducourfc* wore tho 
beginning of a moroment in an exactly oppodto 
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direction ; that is, away from patient collection of 
wide multitudes of facts relating to the conditions of 
society, towards the promulgation of arbitrary systems 
of absolute social dogmas Mahly, the chief dogmatic 
socialist of the century, and one of the most dignified 
and austere characters, is an important example of 
the detnment done by the influence of Eousseau to 
that of Montesquieu, m the earher stages of the con- 
flict between the two schools Mahly (1709-1785), 
of whom the remark is to be made that he was for 
some years behind the scenes of government as De 
Tencm’s secretary and therefore was versed m afiairs, 
began his mquines with Greece and Rome “You 
will find everything in ancient history,’' he said^ 
And he remained entirely m this groove of thought 
until Eousseau appeared He then gradually left 
Montesquieu “To find the duties of a legislator,” 
he said, “ I descend into the abysses of my heart, I 
study my sentiments ” He opposed the Economists, 
the other school that was feebng its way imperfectly 
enough to a positive method “As soon as I see 
landed property estabhshed,” he wiote, “then I see 

^ So too Bougainville, a brother of the navigator, said in 
1760, “For an attentive observer ■who sees nothing m events of 
the utmost diversity of appearance but the natural effects of a 
certain number of causes differently combined, Greece is the 
universe in small, and the history of Greece an excellent 
epitome of universal history ” {Quoted in Egger’s EelUnisme 
en 'Fiav/x, u. 272 ) The revolutionists of the next generation, 
who ■used to appeal so unseasonably to the ancients, were only 
following a literary fashion set by them fathers 
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oneqnAl fortune* tnd from these onequl fortnnet 
miut there not neoaesanly result diS'erent ind opposed 
fntereeti, all the yioee of nohes, ah the rices of porerty 
the brutaliBatlon of mteihgenoe, the oui uptian of 
cmlTn»nnen1 andiofortL' In hla moet unportont 
■wOTk, pubhahed m 1770 we tee Eoutaeaut notioni 
developed, with a logie from which thdr fint author 
iknmk, either from fear or more prohahljr from want 
of firmnees and oomutency aa a reaaoner. “ It it to 
equahty that nature has atiai^hed the preservation of 
our toaal faouldee and happmeea and from thu I 
oonolade that legislation will only be tating oselesa 
trouble, nnleee all ita attention ii fint of all directed 
to the estahlishment of equality m the forliiue and 
condition of gtiiena."* That is to say not only 
poUdeal equality but economic cornmnnism “What 
miserable folly that persona who pass for phUoeopherB 
ahonld go on repeating after one another that without 
property there can be no society Let us leave iDq 
non. It if property that divides os into two cl "^s, 
nob and poor the first will alway prefer their fortune 
to that of the state, while the second will nerveT love 
a government or laws that leave them m misery ”• 
This was the kind of opmion for which Rousseeu’i 
difiuse and rhetorical exposifron of Boaal necessity 
had prepared Prance some twenty yean before. 
After powerfully helping the process of general dis- 

I Ikmta tvr TOrdn Kstmrdt (Swt. zL eo. (Ed. 17M, 
1796 ) 
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solution, it produced tho first fruits specifically after 
its oivn kind some twenty years later in the system 
of Babceuf ^ 

The unflinching application of pnnciples is seldom 
achieved hy the men who fiist launch them The 
labour of tlie preliminary task seems to exhaust one 
man’s stock of mental force Rousseau never thought 
of the subversion of society or its reorgamsation on a 
communistic basis Within a few months of his pro- 
fession of profound lament that the first man who 
made a claim to property had not been instantly 
unmasked as the arch foe of tho race, he speaks most 
respectfully of property as the pledge of the engage- 
ments of citizens and tho foundation of the social 
pact, while the first condition of that pact is that 
every one should be maintained in peaceful enjoyment 
of what belongs to him " We need not impute the 
apparent discrepancy to insmcenty Rousseau was 
always apt to think m a slipshod manner He sen- 
sibly though xUogically accepted wholesome practical 
maxims, as if they flowed from theoretical premisses 
that were m truth utterly incompatible with them 

^ It IS not within onr provinco to examine the vexed question 
whether the Convention was fundamentally sociahst, and not 
merely political That socialist ideas were afloat in the minds 
of some members, one can hardly doubt. See Yon Syhel’s Sist 
of (he French Revolution, Bk. II ch iv , on one sid^ and 
Quinet’s La Revolution, ii 90 107, on the other 

° Economic Politique, pp 41, 63, etc 
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Bt what mhtlfi (Ji<X4ia did Boojsom, whoso ideal 
bad been a gatnnicr Ufo among all the softnesses of 
sweet gardens and dtpplod orthards, turn Into pano- 
gyrist of the hanh anstonty of old Cato and grim 
Bratus t anc devotion 1 The anuabihty of eighteenth 
cen lui y Franco— and Franco was amiable in spite of 
the atrooitics of 'Whito Penitents at Tonlouso, and 
black JanseniBlB at Paris, and the men and women 
who dealt m UHra^<-catkd at Veisaniejn — wos ro- 
rolted by the name of the emol patnot who slew his 
eon for tho honour of disdplme.* How came Rooaicau 
of all men, the great bomfinltarion of his tune, to rUe 
to the height of these unlovely ngoursl 

The answer is that he was a dbxen of Genova 
transplanted. Ho had been bred in puritan and re- 
publican tradition, with love of God and lovo of law 
and freedom and love of country oil penetrating It, 
and thon he had been accidentally romorod to a 
strange city that was In octiTe fennent with ideas 
that were tho direct abnegation of all these. In 
> Rip. BoHiMy lea. 
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Pans the idea of a God was either repudiated along 
with many other ancestral conceptions, or else it was 
fatally entangled with the worst superstition and not 
seldom with the vilest cruelties The idea of freedom 
was nnlmown, and the idea of law was henumhed by 
abuses and exceptions The idea of countiy was 
enfeebled m some and displaced m others by a grow- 
mg passion for the captivating something styled 
citizenship of the world If Eousseau could have 
ended bis days among the tranqml lakes and bills of 
Savoy, Geneva might possibly never have come back 
fco him For it depends on circumstance, which of 
the chances that slumber withm us shah awake, and 
which shah faU unroused with us mto the darlmess 
The fact of Eousseau ranking among the greatest of 
the writers of the French language, and the yet more 
important fact that his ideas found their most ardent 
disciples and exploded m their most violent form in 
France, constantly make us forget that he was not a 
Frenchman, but a Genevese deeply imbued with the 
spirit of his native city He was thirty years old 
before he began even temporarily to hve in France 
he had only hved there some five or six years when 
he wrote his first famous piece, so nn-French m all its 
spirit , and the ideas of the Social Contract were m 
germ before he settled in Prance at all 

There have been two great rehgious reactions, and 
the name of Geneva has a fundamental association 
with each of them The first was that against the 
pagamsed cathohcism of the renaissance, and of this 
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CelTiti wu % prune leader the tecond was that 
against the tnttoriallsm of the eighteenth century of 
which the prune Icsoder was Rousseau. Tho dlplo- 
mnbit was right who called Genova tho fifth part of 
tho world. At the congress of Vienna, somo one, 
wearied at the enormous placo taken by tho hardly 
visible Genova in tho midst of negotiations involving 
momentous Issues for the whole habitable globe, called 
out that it was after all no moro than a gram of sand. 
But he was not wrong who ma«lo bold to reply 
^Geneva ii no gram of sand ds a grain of musk 
that perfumes all Eoropo."' Wo have to remember 
that it was at all events as a gram of musk ever per 
vading the character of Rousacoa It happenod in 
later years that he repudiated hU allogianee to her 
but however bitterly a man may quarrel with a parent, 
he cannot change blood, tod Rousseau ever remained 
a true son of tho dty of Calvin. We may perhaps 
conjecture without oxeemve fanofulness that tho 
constant ipectaclo and memory of a community froo, 
energetlo, and prasporous, whoso institutions had been 
shaped and whose political tempor had been inspired 
by one great lawgiver contributed even more power 
folly than what he had picked up about Lycurgua 
and T/iccdiunon, to giro him a turn for utopian 
speculation, and a conviction of tho artifidalJty and 
easy modiflableuess of the social structure. This, 
however Is less cortaiu than that he unconsaousl} 
received improailons in hli youth from the dreum 
' Pktst de Serju L 18. 
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stances of Geneva, both as to government and rebgion, 
as to freedom, order, citizenship, manners, which 
formed the deepest part of him on the reflective side, 
and which made themselves visible whenever he ex- 
changed the hfe of beatified sense foi moods of specu- 
lative energy, “Never, he says, “did I see the 
walls of that happy city, I never went mto it, without 
feeling a certam famtness at my heart, due to excess 
of tender emotion At the same time that the noble 
image of freedom elevated my soul, those of equahty, 
of union, of gentle manners, touched me even to 
tears ” ^ His spmt never ceased to haunt city and 
lake to the end, and he only paid the debt of an 
owed aclmowledgment in the dedication of his Dis 
course on Inequahty to the repubhc of Geneva,^ It 
was there it had its root The honour in which 
mdustry was held m Geneva, the democratic phrases 
that constituted the dialect of its government, the 
proud tradition of the long battle which had won 
and kept its mdependence, the seventy of its manners, 
the simphcity of its pleasures, all these thmgs awoke 
in his memory as soon as ever occasion drew him to 
senous thought More than that, he had m a pecuhar 
manner drawn m with the breath of his earhest days 
m this theocratically constituted city, the vital idea 
that there are sacred things and objects of reverence 
among men And hence there came to him, though 
with many stams and much misdirection, the most 
pnceless excellence of a capacity for devout veneration 
1 CoTtf t IV 248 ^ iS IX. 279 A.'\ro Ecorumte PoMique 
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There is ccrUInlj no real contradiction between 
the quality of reroronco and the more oqnirocal quality 
of a Bonsnona tomporunent, though a man may well 
seem on the snrfaeo, u tho first succoods tho second 
in rule orer him^ to l>e the contradsotion to his other 
self. Tho objects of rcnomtion and tho objocta of 
sensnons delight are oxtemaBy so nnliko and so m* 
congruous, that he who follows both in their turns is 
u one playing the part of an ironical chorus in tho 
tragi-comic drama of his own life. Yon may porcciro 
these two to bo mere imperfect or illusory opposites, 
whan you confront a rnan tike Kontscan with tho tmo 
opposite of his own typo with thoso who arc from 
their birth analysts and critics, keen, rostlea, urgent, 
mexoTtbly questioning That energetic typo, though 
not often dead or doll ou tho tide of wnso, yet is 
incapable of sUepmg itself in the manifold delights 
of eye and car of nostril and tonch, with tho peculiar 
mtencty of pastirc sbsoipUon that foekt nothing 
further nor deeper than unonding continoance of 
this profound roposo of all filiod sensation, jost os ft 
is incapahle of thokradred mood of olersted humility 
and y^yfol unosking deroutness in the prcsonco of 
emotions and dnn thoughts that aro beyond tho com 
pass of words. 

The otixen of Genova with tlds unseen fibro of 
Oolrlnlstic veneration and anstonty strong and vigor 
OUB within him, found a world that bad nothing 
sacred and took nothing for granted that hold tho 
past in contempt, and ever like old Athoninm asked 
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for some now thing , that counted simplicity of life 
an antique barbansm, and literary cunousness tlie 
master virtue Tlieie were giants in this vorld, 
like the panurgic Diderot There A\eio mdustnous, 
worthj^, disinterested men, who used their minds 
honestly and actively with sincere caie for truth, 
hke D’Holbach There was poured around the whole, 
like a high stimulating atmosphere to the stronger, 
and hke some evil mental aphrodisiac to the weaker, 
the influence of Voltaire, the great indomitable chief- 
tain of them all Intellectual size half redeems v ant 
of perfect direction by its generous power and fulness 
It was not the strong men, atheists and phdosophisers 
as they were, vho first imtatcd Eousseau into revolt 
agninst their whole system of thought m all its 
pnnciples The dissent between him and them was 
fundamental and enormous, and in time it flamed out 
mto open war Conflict of theory, however, was 
brought home to him first by slow-gi owing exaspera- 
tion at the folhes in practice of the minor disciples of 
the gospel of Imowing and acting, as distinguished 
from his owm gospel of placid being He craved 
behefs that should uphold men in hvmg their lives, 
substantial helps on which they might lean wnthout 
exami n ation and without mistrust his hf e in Pai is was 
thrown among people who hved in the midst of open 
questions, and revelled in a reflective and didactic 
morahty, which had no root m the heart and so 
made things easy for the practical conscience He 
sought tranqmllity and valued hfe for its own sake. 
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not u an arena and a thema. for endless a^^ument 
and debate he found fnends who knew no higher 
pleaanro than the futile polemios of mimio phfloeophj 
over dessert^ who were aa full of qmbble aa the wrong 
headed Interloeutors in a Flatonio dialogue, and who 
babbled about God and atate of nature, about vh Lue 
and the ipintnalxty of the aoul, much aa Boswell 
maj hare done when Johnson complained of him for* 
askmg questions that would m Va a man IrTig him- 
aelf. The hipest thnig* were thna brought down to 
the lerel of the cheapest diacourse, and subjecta which 
the wiaa take care only to diaouaa with the wise, were 
here everyday topics for all comen. 

The aasodition with such high themes of those 
light qualities of tact, gaiety eompla^nce, winch 
are the life of the aupeiftoal commerce of men and 
women of the world, probably gave quite as much 
ofifenoe to Boosaean aa the dootnnee which some of 
hij companiona had the honest courage or the heed 
leas fatuity to profeaa It was an outrage to all the 
senouB nde of him to find persona of quality intro- 
ducing materr bsm as a new fashion, and atheism oa 
the liveheat of ecmliinenta. The perfume of good 
Tc Tineri only made what bo took for bad pnnaples 
the worse, snd heightened hia impatience at the 
flippancy of pretennons to overthrow the behefs of a 
world between two wines. 

Poctrme snd temperament united to set hrm 
angrily against the world around hirtL The one was 
austere and the other was sensuons, and the sensuous 

VOL. L 0 
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tcmpei ament in its full strength is essentially solitarj’- 
The play of social intci course, its quick transitions, 
and incessant demands, are fatal to free and uninter- 
rupted abandonment to the flow of soft internal 
emotions Kousseau, dreaming, moody, indolently, 
meditative, profoundly om\ rapped in the brooding 
egoism of his own sensations, had to mix inth men 
find women whoso egoism took the contrary foim of 
an eager desire to produce flashing effects on other 
people AVo may bo sure that as the two sides of 
his character — liis notions of sonous principle, and his 
notions of personal comfort both went in the same 
direction, the imtation and impatience with whicli 
they inspired lum towards society did not lessen with 
increased communication, but naturally deepened mth 
a more profoundly settled antipathy 

Eousseau lived m Pans for twelve years, from his 
return from Venice m 1744 unril his depaiture in 
1766 foi the rustic lodge m a wood which the good 
will of Madame d’Epmay provided for him. Wo 
have already seen one very important side of his 
fortunes diinng these years, m the relations ho foimed 
with Theresa, and the relations which ho repudiated 
with his children. AVo have hoard too the new 
words With which during these years he first began 
to make the hearts of his contemporanos wax hot 
within them It remams to examine the current of 
daily circumstance on which his hfo was embarked, 
and the shores to which it was beanng him 

His patrons were at present almost exclusively in 
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the circle ol fioAnce. !R!chelien, indeed, toolE him foi 
a mamant by the hand but even the introdaotJon to 
him vmi thm ngh the too frail wife of one of the 
greatest of the farmsn generaL^ Madame Pnpin 
and Madame d’Epinay hla two chief patroneesee, 
were alao both of &em the wives of magnates of the 
faniL The society of the great people of this world 
was marked by all the glare, aitifciaLty and eent! 
mentaliim of the epooh, bat it had also one or two 
specially hoHow oharaotedstica of ita own. As u 
always the case when a new noh class nses in the 
nudft of a commtmity possessing an old caste, the cmole 
of Parisian dnancien made it their highest sooal aim 
to throst and itram uto the eirole of the YemfUes 
people of (piality They had no normal life of then 
own, with independent ttadibons and self respect 
imd for the tame reason that an '*^entially wom-ont 
anstooraoy may so long preserve a considerable degree 
of ngoar and even of sodal atihty onder oertam cor 
cnmftjnoei by means of tenaoioos pnde in ha own 
order a now plntocraoy is demoralised from the very 
beginning of its onstenoe by want of a Brniflar kmd 
of pnde m itself and by the ignoble neoeasity of 
craving the ooantenance of an npper class that loves 
to despise and hirmiU to it. Besides the more obvlons 
evlla of aposition MUiigenbrelyonmatenalopnlence, 
and maintaining itself by ooane and ghttenng often* 

^ da la PopAlbii&r*, vhiiae tdrantares asd tha 

tdTAOtnrM of har hoibuid an only too wall known to Uw 
radar of Uaimcmtsl a Mamofii. 
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tation, there is a fatal moral holloMTiess 'wlncli infects 
both serious conduct and social diversion The result 
is seen in imitative manners, nficcted culture, and a 
mixtuie of timorous self-consciousness vnthin and 
noisy self-assertion vnthout, vhich completes the most 
distasteful scene that any collected spint can mtness 

Rousseau vas, as has been said, the secretary of 
Madame Dupin and her stepson Francueil Ho 
occasionally ivent mth them to Chcnouccaux in 
Tourainc, one of Henry the Second’s castles built for 
Diana of Poitiers, and hero ho fared sumptuously 
every day In Pans his means, as wo know, wore 
too strait For the first two years ho had a salary of 
nine hundred francs , then his employers raised it to 
as much as fifty louis For the fiist of the Discourses 
the pubhshcr gave him nothing, and for the second 
ho had to extract his fee penny by penny, and after 
long waiting His comic opera, the Village Sooth- 
sayer, was a greater success, it brought him the 
round sum of two hundred loins from the court, and 
some five and twenty more from the bookseller, and 
so, he says, “ the mterlude, which cost me five or six 
weeks of work, produced nearly as much money as 
Emiliiis afterwards did, which had cost mo twenty 
years of meditation and thioe years of composition 

^ The passages relating to income dunngliis first residence in 
Pans (1744-1766) are at pp 119, 146, 163, 166, 200, 227, in 
Books vii -IX of the Confcssimis Ronssean told Bemardm 
do St Pierre [OEuv , xii 74) that Emilo ivas sold for 7000 hiares 
In the Confessions (xi 126), ho says 6000 livres, and one or ti\o 
hundred copies It may he ivorth uhilo to add that Diderot 
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Before tho irrirsl of this windfall, ^L Franenen, wbo 
wu rcetJTcr-gcncraJ, offered him the port of caihicr 
Id tlut importoBl department, ud Boniieaa attended 
for $omo week* to recciro tho neetsury iD'lmcUoD^. 
Iff? pru^i M was lardy as nsua) and tho complaxitica 
of accotmla were aa hlUe eon^ul to him ta nolaHal 
complexities hail l»cen three and twenty years pro- 
rioQjly It is, liowerer one of tho charactcri«tics of 
timejof national Irreah np not to be peremptory in 
exacting competence, atnl 1 oui»caa grardy pat at 
Ibo receipt of cntlom, doing the days duly witli as 
littlo aliU as IiHng. itoforo bo bad been long at hts 
port, his ofGaal eUef going on a short joqmry left 
bira in charge of the cbMi, which happened at the 
moment to contain no my portentous aaotinL The 
disquiet with which the watthfal mstosly of this 
moderate treasure liarascJ and afOirlcd Rousseau, 
not only persuaded him tliat nature had neier 
dciigoed him to Iio tho guardian of money chests, 
Iful also ihpfw ijfm info a fit of rcry painful illness. 
The surgeons let him utHlcrstand tlial within aix 
months ho wouhj bo In tho palo kingdomi. Tho 
effect of such a hint on a man of his temps r and tho 
train of rcdcctions which it would bo auro to act 
aflame, arc to bo foreseen by ns who know lujusseaq a 
fashion of dealing srith tho irksome \Miy aaenfleo 
tho pcaco and charm of tho IHlle fragment of slays 

uxl D tlrabert rwetrej 1*00 l]mi « ytar cptm fijf editing 
Hm Eocyclopxdli. fitmit tTCcir^l £cj^ far two rolcncs of 
TrijCm ftax/y li 1790 Walpjk ■ X/Om; UL XPS. 
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left to him, to tlio bondage of an oOice for ^111011 lie 
felt nothing but disgust? lion reconcile the austere 
principles Avliich he had just adopted in Ins denuncia 
tion of sciences and arts, and his panegj'nc on the 
simphcity of the natural life, m ith such duties as he 
had topcifoiTu? And hou preach disinterestedness 
and frugality fiom amid the cashboxes of a reccivci- 
gencial? Plainly it "^las his duty to pass in indopen- 
dcnco and poverty the little time that vas yet left to 
him, to bring all the forces of Ins soul to bear in 
breaking the fetters of opinion, and to caiiy out 
coiiiageoiisly -whatever seemed best to himself, with- 
out suffering the judgment of others to interpose the 
slightest embarrassment or hindrance ^ 

AVitli Kousscau, to conceive a project of this kind 
for simplif jung Ins life was to hasten urgently to-ivards 
its reahsation, because such projects harmonised with 
all his strongest predispositions His design mastered 
and took whole possession of him. He resolved to 
earn Ins hving by copying music, as that was confoiTu- 
able to his taste, -nuthin his capacity, and compatible 
ivith entire personal freedom His patron did as the 
world is BO naturally ready to do -with those who 
choose the stoic’s way , he declared that Eousseau was 
gone mad." Tallc like this had no offcct on a man 
whom self-indulgence led into a path that others 
would only have been forced into by self-demal Let 
it be said, however, that this is a foim of self-mdul- 
gence of which society is never likely to see an excess, 

1 Cmf, vui 164 167 “ 76 viu. 160 
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tnd meanTrlille we mxy contmne to pay It fame 
reepect u aisuredly lpi*nfng to Tirtae 0 eule. Eous- 
cean s many lapmi from graco petiupe deMire a certam 
gentlenea of treatment, after the time when with 
delibenUioD and ooUectod oflbrt he sot himielf to the 
hard task of fitting his piivato hie to his pnblio prio- 
aplea. Anything that heightens the self respect of 
the raee is good for ns to behold, and it is a permanent 
fonree of comfort to aQ who thini after reahty in 
teachers, whether their tMnhing happens to be onr 
own or not, to find that the prophet of social eqnahty 
was not a fine gentl'wian nor the t-#w her of demo- 
cracy a hangar-on to the silly aknta of fashion. 

Rocwean did not manly throw np a poet which 
would one day hare made bnn neh. Stcadim on the 
heitrici, peremptory soala Is not so difilonlt as the 
application of the same principle to tnfiea Besides 
diis greater aaonflee, he gaye np the pleasant things 
for which most men rahio the mrmey that proorires 
them, and instHnted an anstore snmptnary reform in 
bmly Oonerase spirit. Hia swuid was laid aside for 
flowing pernke was snbstitnted the smsn round wig 
^ he left OS' gUt bnttons and white stockingB, and he 
sold his watch with the joyful and mn gniftr thonght 
that he wonld nerer again need to know the tima 
One lacnfica rnmatned to be mada Part of his 
equipment for the Yenetian embassy had been e large 
stock of fine Imen, and for this he retained a parttoo- 
lar afiectioii, for both now and always Konaseau had 
a passion for personal ele"T>lnieea, as he had for cor 
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poical wliolcsomencss Hc‘\\as seasonably delivered 
from bondage to Ins fine linen by aid from vv ithout 
One Christmas E\o it lay drying in a gariet m the 
rather considerable quantity of forL}-tv\o shirts, when 
a thief, alv\a 3 's siis])ccted to be the brother of Theresa, 
bioke open the dooi and earned ofl the trcasuie, leav- 
ing Koiisseau hencefoith to bo the contented wearer 
of coarsei studs ^ 

We ma} place this refonn towards the end of the 
jmar 17fi0, oi the beginning of 1761,v\heu his mind was 
agitated by the bus}' discussion which his fii’st Dis- 
course cvcited, and by the new ideas of literary pow er 
which its reception by the public natmally awakened 
in him “It takes,” wrote Diderob “right above the 
clouds, never was such a success We can hardly 
liavm a suicr sign of a man’s fundamental smeenty than 
that his first tiiumph, the first revelation to him of his 
power, instead of seducing him to frequent the mis- 
chievous and disturbing circle of his applauders, should 
thiowhim inwards upon himself and his own pnn- 
ciples with now earnestness and refreshed independ- 
ence Rousseau very soon made up his mind what the 
world was worth to him , and this, not as the ordin- 
ary sentimentalist or satinst docs, by w'ay of set-ofl 
agamst the indulgence of personal foibles, but from 
recognition of his own quahties, of the bounds set to 
our capacity of hfe, and of the hmits of the world’s 
power to satisfy us “ "When my destiny throw me 
into the whirlpool of society,” he wrote m his last 
^ Conf , vuL 160, 161 " lb viu 159 
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meditation on the cotir*o of liu own life, I found 
notJung there to give a moment s eolaoe to my hetrt. 
Eegret for my tweet Imanra followed me eTarywhere 
It ihed mdiSerenee or dugnet over aH that might 
hare been wi^im mj renoh, leading to fortune and 
hononri. Uncertain fa the diaqmet of my denret, I 
hoped for little, I obtained lesa, and I felt even amid 
gleame of proipenty that if I obtamed all that 1 
mppoeed myielf to ^ Beefcmg, I ahonld ttiU not hare 
found the happinea for which my heart waa greedily 
athiTTt, thou^ without diatinctly knowing ita obied 
Thus eTerythmg aeired to detach my affeotiona from 
fodety eren before the mlefortmieB which were to 
make me wholly a etracger to it I reached the age 
of forty floating between indigence and fcutnnet 
between wudom and duorder fall of neea of hahib 
without any eril tendeniy at hearty Imng by har*nJ, 
dJitraoted aa to my duties without deepnng them, bat 
often without much dear knowledge what they were. * 
A brooding nature givee to Ghanmter a connected 
nssB and umty that is fa skong oontrait with the 
diiperfion and multiformity of the aotiye type. The 
attraotionj of fame nerer cheated Bouisean into for^ 
getfulnen of the oommanding piindple that a mani 
life ought to be steadily oompoaed to onenees with 
itaelf m all its parts, as by niaafiiry of an art of moral 
counterpomtj and not crowded with a wild mixture 
of aim and emotion like distracted m «Va fa high 
eaiTuval He compfaina of the phUoeopbers with 
> EtMrUr, UL ISl 
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whom lio camo into contact, that tlicir philosopliy i\a9 
somethmg foicign to tliem and outside of their OAvn 
lives They studied human nature for the sake of 
talking learnedly about it, not for tlie sake of self- 
knowledge, they lahomed to instruct others, not to 
enlighten themselves vithin AVJien they published 
a book, its contents only intei ested them to the extent 
of malcing the world accept it, mthout scnously troub- 
hng themselves whether it weie tnie or false, pro\ndcd 
onlj’’ that it was not refuted ‘'Tor my own part, 
vhen I desired to Icam, it uas to knov things myself, 
and not at all to teach others I always believed that 
before instiucting otheis it -was pioper to begm by 
Icnouing enough for one’s self, and of all the studies 
that I have tried to follow in my hfo in the midst of 
men, theie is haidly one that I should not have fol- 
lowed equally if I had been alone, and shut up in a 
desert island for the rest of my days 

AVhen wo think of Turgot, whom Koussoau occa- 
sionally met among the society which he denounces, 
such a denunciation sounds a httlo outrageous But 
then Turgot was perhaps the one sane French-man of 
the first ermnenco in the eighteenth century Yoltaire 
chose to bo an exile from the society of Pans and 
Versailles as pertinaciously as Rousseau did, and he 
spoke more bitterly of it in verse than Rousseau ever 
spoke bitterly of it m prose ^ It was, as has been so 

^ Mvcncs, m 166 

^ See the EpUre it ildmc la Marquise du Clidtelct^ sur la 
Calomme. 
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often laid, a iocietj dominated by Tmmeo, from the 
kmg’s nnitreflB who helped to rain Franco, down to 
the finionar’i wife who gave wppert to flaihy men 
of lettera. The eightoeoth oentory lalon haj been 
described as having three stages the aolcm of 1730, 
stfU ref-Birimg acme of the stately domesticity ele- 
ganee, digmty of the age of Lewis Xiv that of 
1780 grave, cold, dry given to diseertation and 
between the two, the salon of 1750 full of mtellectunl 
afar hrilliance, frfvoloos originality ghttenng waste- 
folnesa.^ Thoo^ this division of time must not 
be pxussed too closely it is certain that the era of 
BoosMans advent m btoratnre with his Ihsoonrses 
fell m with the limav of sodal onreahty m tho sor^ 
face mtereoorM of F^cev and that the same date 
maths the highest pomt of femmine activity and 
power 

The common mixture of much refloctive morality 
in theory with mnob li^t-beertod immorality in 
practice, nevor entered so largely into munnera. We 
hare constantly to wonder how they analysed and 
defined the word Virtue, to which they so constantly 
appealed m lettera, conversatioD, and books, as the 
sovereign object for our deepest and wannest adoration. 
A whole company of tran^ressors of the mamage 
law would melt fnto floods of tears over a hymn to 
rirUie, which they most surely have held of too sacred 
an eaaenoe to mix itself with any one virtue in par 
tionlar except that very oonaidarable one of charitably 

^ Ia Ftwamt ISflw tfteUt par ilif. di Oancoart, p. 40. 
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letting all do as they please It is much, however, tliat 
these tears, if not very burning, -were really honest 
Society, though not believing \cry deeply in the 
supernatural, was not cursed ■with an and, parcliing, 
and hardened scepticism about the genuineness of 
good emotions in a man, and so long ns people keep 
this baleful poison out of then hearts, then lives 
remain voith having 

It IS tnie that c}micism in the case of some u omen 
of this time occasionally sounded in a diabolic key, 
as when one said, “ It is your lover to u horn you 
should never say that you don’t bclic\e in God, to 
one’s husband that does not matter, because m the 
case of a lover one must reserve for one’s self some 
door of escape, and do^ otional scimples cut evciything 
short Or here “I do not distrust anybody, foi 
that IS a dehberate act , but I do not tmst anj bod}", 
and there is no trouble in this”" Or again in the 
word thiovTi to a man vaunting the probity of some 
one “What! can a man of intelligence hkc you 
accept the prejudice of mexm and inxm?”^ Such 
speech, however, vas probably most often a mere 
freak of the tongue, a mode and fashion, as who 
should go to a masked ball in guise of Mephistopheles, 
■without anythmg more Mephistophehan about him 
than red apparel and peaked toes “She was absol- 
utely charming,” said one of a new-comer , “ she did 


^ Madame d’Epma 3 '’s Mirn , i 295 
“ Quoted in Goncourt’s Fcmitie av, ISiiim; siic7c, p 376 
® 26 , p 337 
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Dot ntt«r ooe iiDglo word tbat was not a paradox. ^ 
This was the passing tasto. Homan natoro is able 
to keep itself wholesome hi fundamentals even nndor 
very great dlfDcnlbes, and ft is as wise as it n charib 
able m judging a sharp and cynical tone to mako 
large allowancos for mere costame and atsomed 
character 

In respect of the light cotnpanjonthip of common 
usage, howeror it is exactly tho costume which cornea 
closest to ns, and bod tasto in that is most jarring 
and least eosdy forgiron. There is a certain stage In 
an ohaemnt person a experience of tho hecdloesnets, 
mdoleneo, and natire foDy of men and women—and 
if his obserration be conducted m a eatholie spirit, 
ho whl probably sco something of this not merely in 
others — when the tolerable arcnigo sanity of hirmtn 
arrangements strikes him as the moat mairellooi of 
all tho fortunate aeadenta in tho universa Itoussean 
conld not even accept the fact of this miracnlocarcsult, 
tho provisional and temporary aanity ol things, and 
ho confronted sodoty with eyes of angry chagnn- A 
groat lady askod him bow It was that she had not seen 
him for an aga " Bocauso when I wish to soe yon, 
I wish to see no one bnt yon. ^^^lat do you want 
me to do in the midst of your society T I should cut 
a sorry figure in a circle of mincing tripping coxcombs 
they do not suit me." We cannot wonder that on 
fomo occasion when her sons proficiency was to bo 
tested before a company of fnends, ^Tsd me d Epinay 
‘ XdHa. L’EiptsMM^ Lrfitrt, 0. 60 
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prayed Rousseau to bo of ilicm, on tbc ground that 
ho -urould bo sine to ask the child outrageously absurd 
questions, which would give gaiety to the aflair^ 
As it happened, the father was un-wise He was a 
man of uhom it was said that he had devoured two 
million fiancs, vuthout either sa3ung or doing a single 
good thing He rewarded the child’s porfoimancc 
Avath the gift of a superb suit of cherry-coloured 
velvet, extravagantly trimmed Avnth costly lace , the 
peasant from avIioso su oat and travail the money had 
been wnmg, went in heaA'y rags, and his children 
lived as the beasts of the field The poor youth ivas 
ill dealt inth “ That is very fine,” said rude Duclos, 
“ but remember that a fool in lace is still a fool ” 
Rousseau, in reply to the child’s importunity, was 
still blunter “Sir, I am no judge of finery, I am 
only a judge of man , I wished to talk with you a 
little while ago, but I wish so no longer 

Maimontel, Avhosc account may have been coloured 
by retrospection m later years, says that before the 
success of the first Discourse, Rousseau concealed his 
pndo under the oxtcmal fonns of a politeness that 
was timid even to obseqiuousness , m his uneasy 
glance you percen’^ed mistrust and obsen^ant jealousy, 
there was no freedom in his manner, and no one ever 
observed more cautiously the hateful precept to live 
with your fnends as though they were one day to be 
your enemies ® Gnmm’s descnption is difierent and 

^ Lladame d’Epinay’s MSm , u 47, 48 • Tb , u. 55 

^ M£vi , Bk IV 827 
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more truitfforthy Until he begTin to olToct »ingn 
lanty ho nys, Jlooncaa hod been gallant and orer 
Ocnnng with artificial complimonty with manner# that 
were honejed and eren wearlaome in thdr aoft 
elaboritencta. Ah at once he put on tho cynki 
clofllc^ and went to tho other extremo. Still in iplto 
of an abrnpt and conical tone he icept mcch of hia 
old art of elaborate fine apcochca, and partieolarljr in 
hu roUtioni with women.* Of hia abreptnesj, he 
teha a moat dlapleanng tala “One day Honaaean 
told na with an air of trfamph, that u bo waa coming 
out of the opera where bo had been aeeing the firat 
repreaentation of tho Tillage Sootlmyor the Duke 
of 2 wcfhiikkcii bad approached bun with mneh 
polrtenea, aayfng, Will 700 allow me to pay yoa a 
complhnentl and that ho replied, Yea, if it bo very 
ihori. Everybody waa ahenl at thia, noth 1 laid to 
him langhin^ Eoatnooa atiicn and co^roreign 
of Genera, tinee there rctidoa in you a part of the 
fovcTOTgnty of the republle, lot me ropreaent to you 
that, for all tho sorority of yotzr pnneiploa, you ahoold 
hardly refoao to a sovereign prineo the roapect due to 
a water-carrier and that if yon had met a word of 
good wfll from a water carrier with in aniwor aa 
roogh and brutal m that, you would haro had to 
reproach youraelf with a moat nnaeaaonablo piece of 
Impertanenca *** 

There were atill more seriona orcumitoncea when 
QxaapcrttioD at tho flippant tone about him carriod 
^ Oftr zti. a. u. * /a w. 
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him "beyond the ordinar}' hounds of that pohto time 
A guest at table asked contemptuously uhat uas the 
use of a nation lilco the French having reason, if they 
did not use it “They mock the other nations of 
the earth, and yet are the most credulous of all " 
Kousseau “ I forgive them for their creduhty, hut 
not for condemning those who are credulous in some 
other way ” Some one said that in matters of religion 
everybody was nght, hut that ever) body should re- 
main in that in winch ho had been bom Eousseau, 
with waimth “Not so, by God, if it is a bad one, 
for then it can do nothmg but harm ” Then some 
one contended that religion alu aj s did some good, as 
a land of rein to the common people who had no 
other morality All the rest cned out at this in 
indignant remonstrance, one shrov d person remarking 
that the common people had much hvclier fear of 
being hanged than of being damned- The conversa- 
tion was bioken off for a moment by the hostess 
calhng out, “ After all, one must nourish the tattered 
affair we call our body, so nng and lob them brmg 
us the joint ” This done, the servants dismissed, 
and the door shut, the discussion was resumed with 
such vehemence by Duclos and Saint Lambert, that, 
says the lady who tolls us the stoiy, “I feared they 
were bent on destroying all rohgion, and I prayed 
for some mercy to be shomi at any rate to natural 
religion ” There was not a whit more sympathy for 
that than for the rest, Rousseau declared himself 
pavjlo infirmior, and clung to the morality of the 
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gofpol u the natural morolitj which In old timei 
constituted the whole and only croed. Cat what 
If a Qod, cnod one ImpetDoni disputant, who gets 
angry and li appeased again t Roassoan began to 
marmur between grinding teeth and o Ude of 
pleesontrlos sot in at his expense, to which como this 
If it is a piece of cowardice to snfTor ill to be spoken 
of ODos fnend behind his back, tis a enme to sofTer 
ni to bo spoken of onoa God who is present and 
for my part, sin, I bohoro in God.* ** I admit,* said 
the athelstlo champion, that it is a fino thing to see 
this God bending his brow to earth and watching 
with admiration the condaet of a Cata But this 
not3cm IS, like many othen, Tory usefol in sorao great 
heads, inch u Trajan, htarens Aurelioa, Socrates, 
where It can only prodoeo heroism, bnt it is tbo germ 
of all m dneseca Roobscait Sira, I Jearo tho 
room If you say another word moro,* and ho was 
lising to fulfil his threat, when the entry of a new 
comer stopped the disousnon.* 

His words on another ooeasloa ahow how all that 
he saw helped to keep upa fiottod condition of mind, 
in one whose soft tenaaoos memory turned dally bock 
to simple and onsophistieated days among the green 
Talleys, and refosod to acqulesco in tho conditions of 
changed chnute. So torriblo a thing is it to be the 
bond^m n of rmninTsooDco. JIadamo dEpinay was 
suspected, wrongfully as it afterwards proved, of 

* ITsdAQM dUpluyc IMi, L S7S^1 Sslot Luubert 
/bmokM bU aUtelfni sTtenrsrds (s thi CkiAAinn CUb ttL 

VOL. L r 
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or it ii lent m idleneai bnt “wlien I eannot employ it 
UBcfalJy for *ome one, I do not wuh to be hindered 
trom Trftitmg It in my own fajhion. A linglo mmnte 
thoB UBCrped u Mrh^ ftll the kmgB of the nnlraiM 
could not give me back; and it u to be my own 
matter that I flea from the idle folk of towni, — people 
aa thoroughly weaned a« they are thoroughly wean- 
•oma, — who, becaoja they do not know what to do 
with them own tme, thmk they have a nght to waite 
that of othari."^ The more abruptly he treated 
vidtora, peraeoirtmg dinner given, and all the tribe 
of the unportunata, the more obctinate they were zq 
pooeasuig themselves of his time. In seixing the 
hotira they were keeping bis purse empty as well as 
keeping up oooatant imtatioD m his soul He appears 
to hare aamed forty sons for a morntng’s work, and 
to have counted this a fair fee, remarking modeatl) 
that he could not well subaist on leaa* He had one 
chance of a penaiou, which he threw from him m a 
troJy chanetenstio manner 

'Whan he came to Pans he eompoeed his musical 
diversion of the Moses Galantea, which was performed 
(174C) m the preaauce of Bameaq, under the patron 
age of M. de la Popelini^ra “Ram pan apostrophised 
the unlucky composer with much violanoe, declanng 
that one-half of the pece wu the woA of a master 
while the other was that of a person entirely ignorant 
of the musical rudiments the bad work therefore 


* Obrr t 817 B*pt. 14, 1788. 

* Lsttir to tUdiXQB da Cr4qni, 1761 Oeir L 171, 
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was Eolissoau’s o^\u, and tlic good a plagiarism ’ 
This repulse did not daunt the hero Five or six 
years afterwards on a "vnsit to Passy, as he was lying 
awako in bod, ho conceived the idea of a pastoral 
interlude after the manner of the Italian comic operas. 
In SIX days the Village Soothsayer was sketched, and 
in throe wmeks virtually completed Diiclos procured 
its rehearsal at the Opera, and aftei some debate it 
was perfoixjicd before the court at Fontainebleau Tiic 
Plutarchian stoic, its author, went from Pans in a 
court coach, but his Roman tone deserted him, and 
he felt shamefaced as a schoolboy before the groat 
world, such divinit}'’ doth hedge even a Lewis XV, 
and even in a soul of Genevan temper The piece 
was played Avith great success, and the composer was 
informed that he would the next day have the honour 
of being presented to the king, who would most prob- 
ably mark his favour by the bestowal of a pension - 
Rousseau was tossed with many doubts Ho would 
fain have greeted the long with some word that 
should show sensibility to the royal graciousness, 
without compromising lepublican seventy, “clothing 
some great and useful truth in a fine and deserved 
comphment” This moral difficulty was heightened 
by a physical one, for ho was hable to an mfimuty 
which, if it should oveitake him m presence of king 

^ Conf , vu 104 

- Tlie Devin du Village was played at Pontainebleau on 
October 18, 1762, and at the Opera m Pans m March 1763 
Madame de Pompadour took a part in it m a pnvate perform 
auce See Kouaseau’s note to ber, Covr , n 178 
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and oourtaen, ^ald land him in an emhomaamant 
iroTse than deotL What would become of hurt if 
TTifnd or bodj ghould fail, if cither he ahonld be 
driven into precipitate retreat, or elae there ahonld 
eacape him, mttead of the great tnth wrapped 
dahoatelj round in veracnous panegpui, a heavy 
■hapelera word of foohahn^aa I He fled in terror and 
flrmg op the chance of pecdon and patronage. We 
perceive the bom dreanier with a phanti»*mflgonc 
imagmaboD, aaiamg nothing m joit proportion and 
true relation, and pandyaing the apuib with tenor of 
unreahtfee m ihort, with the moet fatal form of 
monl eowardiee, which peifaapa it u a IJttle dangaroria 
to try to analyee mto flocr namee. 

When Booasean got beck to Faru he waa amaied 
to And that Diderot fpoke to him of this abandonment 
of ttio peniion with a fire that he could never have 
expected from a phflosopher Eonaeeea plainly nbanng 
the opinion of more vulgar aoola that philoeopher la 
but fool writ large. He aaJd that if I ms dia- 
mtareeted on my oim aecount, I had no right to be 
to on that of Madame Le Yaieeur and her dnnghtcr 
and that I owed it to them not to let paaa any poesible 
and honeat Tn«ini of gmng them bread- Thia 
waa the flnt real dispate I bad with him, and all our 
quarrels that foDowed were of the tame tnd he 
laying down for me what he innsted that I ahould do, 
and I refusing becanae I thought that I oogbt not to 
do it. * 
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down u I puacd in front of liliDf I went ont &s fatt 
M posiJble, whOe tlie people present diioossod his 
tale. I perceived m the street that I was bathed in 
sweat, and I am sore that If any one had recognised 
me and called mo by name before I got ont, they 
wonid hare scan in me the ahame and ombarrasament 
of a culprit, simply from a feeling of the pain the 
poor rniin -would have had to sndor if his he had been 
discovered. ^ One who can fool thus nvidly hnmi 
hated by tho meanness of another assuredly has in 
himself the wholesome salt of respect for tho erectness 
of his fellowB he has the rare sentiment that tho 
eotnpronuse of integrity m one of them is as a stain 
on hii own self-eitcom, and a lowering of his own 
moral rtatare. There is more deep love of hitm nity 
in this than in giving many alms and it was not tho 
leu deep for being the prodoct of impnlso and sympa 
thetlo omotioD, and not of a logical soritoa. 

Anotbor toene in a caf4 ia worth referring to, 
becanse it shows in the same way that at this time 
Hoosseani ogoiim fell short of the fatnonsneu to 
which disease or -vicious habit erentaally depraved lU 
In 1763 he procurod tho representation of his comedy 
of Nardsse, which he had written at tho ago of 
eighteen, and which is u weD worth reading or play 
mg as most comedies \jy youths of that amount of 
experience of the ways of the world and the heart of 
man. Eousseau -was amsTed and touched by tho 
indulgence of the pnbhc, in sulTonng witboat any ogn 
1 (W viD. I8i. 
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of impaiicnco c\cn a second representation of his piece 
For liimsolf, ho could not so much as sit out the first, 
quitting the theatre before it -uas o\cr, lie entered the 
famous caf6 de Procopc at the other side of the street, 
whore he found cntics as i\ caned as himself Here 
he called out, “Tlio new piece has fallen fiat, and it 
dcseiYcd to fall fiat, it caned me to death It is 
by Eousseau of Geneva, and I am that i cry Eousscau 
Tlio relentless student of mental pathology is lerj 
likely to insist that oi on this was egoism standing on 
its head and not on its feet, choosing to be noticed for 
an absiudity, rather than not he noticed at all It 
may ho so, hut this inicrsion of the ordinary foim of 
vanity is raio enough to ho not unrefreshing, and we 
me very loth to hand Eousseau iiliollj oior to the 
pathologist before his hour has come. 


IL 

In the summer of 1754 Eousseau, in company 
with his Theresa, went to ronsit tho city of his birth, 
partly because an exceptionally favourable occasion 
presented itself, hut in yet greater part because he 
was grouung increasingly weary of tho imcongenial 
world in winch ho moved On his load ho turned 
aside to visit hoi who had been more than even his 
birth-place to him Ho felt tho shock known to all 

^ Conf , vui 202 , nnd ^Rtussot-Pathay, u 439 "Wlion in 
Straslinrg, m 1765, lio could not bnng himself to be present at 
its representation (Euv ct Corr ln(d , p 434 
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who eherilh a ■ndon for a dozon tnd then iod 
denly front the changed reality He bid not prepared 
hnnwilf bj recalling the commonplace which we only 
romembor for other*, how time wear* hard and ugly 
hoes into tho face that recollection at each now cnergj 
make* lovelier with an added awccincM. “leawher 
he layi, "bat In what a ctate, O God, in what dcbaio- 
mentl Was this the eazno Madame de Marco*, in 
those day* ao brilliant, lowborn tho pnettof PontTcrTO 
hadacntinel How my heart waa tom by the sight ! 
Alas, as has been Kud with a truth tliat daily ezpcri 
enco proves to those whom pity and self knowledge 
have made moat indulgent, oi lo those whom pinched 
maxim* have mado ta«t ngorow — nondt/y u the 
nature of thn^u^ M e may have a homane tendemeu 
for <mr hlanon Lescaot, but wo liave a deep present! 
ment all the time that tho poor son! moat die in a 
penal aottloment It is partly a qnesuem of time 
whether death come* fast enough to aweep you out of 
reach of the pcnalUc* which tho nature of things may 
appoint, but which in thdr Ocrceit shape arc mostly 
of the loitering kind. Death wa* unldad to Afadame 
do Warens, and tho unhappy creature lived long 
enough to find that morality doc* mean Boxaelhing 
after all that tho old hoary world baa not fixed on 
prudence in tho outlay of money as a good thing, out 
of avonco or pedantic diynca* of heart nor on »otno 
conthienco and order in ibo relations of men and 

I U TTwi (]e Stul lukted that her fatlm lokl this, aaU 
Necker I W Uiat it waa hli daaghhr l 
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■\\ omen as a good thing, out of cheerless grudge to the 
body, but because the breach of such ^^^tue3 is cv or 
in the long run deadly to mutual tnist, to strength, 
to freedom, to collcctednoss, s\hich are the reserve of 
humanity against days of ordeal 

Rousseau says that ho tned hard to pre\ ail upon 
his fallen benefactress to Iea\o Savoy, to come and 
take up her abode peacefully with Inm, while lie and 
Theresa vv ould devote their days to making her happy 
Ho had not forgotten her in the little glimpse of 
prospenty , ho had sent her money when ho had it ^ 
She was sunk in indigence, for lior pension had long 
boon forestalled, but still she refused to change her 
homo ^^^lllo Rousseau was at C4cnova she came to 
see him “ She lacked monej to complete her joumoj , 
I had not enough about mo, I sent it to her an hour 
aftorw'ards by Tliercsa, Poor Maraan ' Lot mo 
relate this trait of her heart The only trmkot she 
had loft was a small nng , she took it from her finger 
to place it on Theresa’s, who instantly put it back, as 
she lasscd the noble hand and bathed it with her 
tears ” In after years ho poured bitter reproaches 
upon himself for not qmtting all to attach his lot to 
hors until her last hour, and ho professes always to 
have been haunted by the hvohest and most endunng 
remorse ^ Hero is the worst of measunng duty bj 
sensation instead of pnnciple , if the sensations happen 
not to be m nght order at the cntical moment, the 
chance goes by, never to return, and then, as memory 
‘ Corr , \ 176 Feb 13, 1753 = Conf , viu 208-210 
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m the beet of snch temperamenta U loDg thcmgh not 
without mtannittenoe, old eentunont renree end drags 
the rnan into a bormng pit. Ronaeean appears not to 
have Been her again, but the thought of bar remflined 
with him to the end, Hke a eoft Teatare fragrant with 
something of the sweet mystenoua perfume of manj 
seented night m the silent garden at Oharmettes. 
She died m a hovel eight years after thiw, sunk m 
disease, misery and n^leet, and wae put away in the 
cemetery on the heights above Chamb^n.' Eouaaeau 
consoled himself with thoughts of another world that 
should reunite him to her and be the dawn of new 
htppmees like s man who should {Dasonly eonfound 
the last ghstening of a wintry sunset seen through 
dick jew^branehes, with the broad besmiug strength 
of the summer morning. **If I thought he said, 
that I ihould not see her m the other life, my poor 
imsgip^tJon would shrink from the idea of perfect 
bhss, which I would fam promise myself m it. * To 
pluck eo gramoui a Sower of hope ou the edge of the 
■ombre uuechomg gulf of notbmgnees mto winch our 
fnend has slid silently down, is a natural impulse of 
the sensitsTe soul, nambing remone and girmg a 
momenfi relief to the hunger and thirst of a tender 
necs that has been robbed of lU object. Yet would 

I She dlad on Jnlj SO 1793 , s^ed shoct slxtj three jMn. ** 
Arthsr Yccong, Tliltliig GhunUd lo 1790 vith aome tnmUo 
pruonred the osrtlileete of her death, whhih maj be fotind tn hk 
Trtrult, L S7!L Bee a letter of IL de OomU to Bop n tn 
IL B^eckalaen Uanltoaa eoDetdloii, fl 446. 

• CW-,aii- 
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not men be more bbely to have a deeper love for those 
about them, and a keener dread of fillmg a house with 
acbmg hearts, if they courageously reahsed from the 
begmmrig of their days that we have none of this 
perfect companionable bhss to promise ourselves m 
other worlds, that the black and horrible grave is 
mdeed the end of our commumon, and that we know 
one another no more ? 

The first mterview between Rousseau and Madame 
de AV arens was followed by his ludicrous conversion to 
Cathohcism (1728), the last was contemporary with bis 
re-conversion to the faith in which he had been reared 
The sight of Geneva gave new fire to his Repubhcan 
enthusiasm , he surrendered himself to transports of 
patnotic zeal The thought of the Pansian world 
that he had left behmd, its fnvohty, its petulance, 
its disputation over all things m heaven and on the 
earth, its profound deadness to all civic activity, 
quickened his admuation for the simple, mdustnous, 
and independent commumty from which he never 
forgot that he was sprung But no Catholic could 
enjoy the nghts of citizenship So Rousseau proceeded 
to reflect that the Gospel is the same for aU Chnstians, 
and the substance of dogma only diflPers, because 
people mterposed with explanations of what they 
could not understand, that therefore it is m each 
countiy the busmess of the sovereign to fix both the 
worship and the amount and quahty of immtelhgible 
dogma , that consequently it is the citizen’s duty to 
admit the dogma, and follow the worship by law 
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appointed. “ The loaety of the Enoycloptedieta, for 
from ihftting my forth, had confirmed it hy my natural 
averoon for partaaaiuhip and controveny The read 
mg of the Bible, eapeoiaDy of the Goapcl, to which I 
had applied myaelf for aeTaral yean, had mode me 
deapiM the low and ehilduh interpretation pot upon 
the wordi of Ohnat by the people who were least 
worthy to tmderatand hnn. In a word, philosophy 
hy drawing me towards the essenbal in religion, had 
drawn me away from that stnpid mass of tana! 
fonpnlas with which men had OTcrlaid and darkened 
it.** We may be sure that rf Koniaoau had a strong 
inclznatioii towards a gtren courae of aobon, he would 
hare no diffienlty in putbog his case m a blase of 
the brightest light, and turrouiKlmg it with endlea 
emblams and denees of roporktire conviotion. In 
short, he suhnuttad bunaelf faithfully to the instrue 
tion of the pastor of hn parish was closely catechised 
by a oormnitsion of members of the conaistoTy, 
received from them a certificate that he had sabsfied 
the requirements of doctnne m all pomts was 
received to partake of the Oonmimuon, and flnnlly 
restored to all his n^ts as a citizen.^ 

This was no farce, such as Voltaire played now 
and sgam at the expense of an unhappy bishop or 
unhappier perish pnest nor such as Bousseau hirriK/iTf 
had played sn-and-twenty years before, at the expense 
of thoM honest Oatholics of Turm whose helpful dona- 
* Ocmf TitL *10. 

* Qabcnl « ilotLWiTW ti Im OmtwU, p. fiS. 0^ rlfl. 912, 
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tion of twenty francs had marked their enthusiasm 
over a soul that had been lost and was found agam 
He was never a Cathohc, any more than he was ever 
an atheist, and if it might be said m one sense that 
he was no more a Protestant than he was either of 
these two, yet he was emphatically the child of 
Protestantism It is hardly too much to say that one 
bred in Cathohc tradition and observance, accustomed 
to think of the whole life of men as only a manifesta- 
tion of the unbroken hfe of the Church, and of all the 
several communities of men as members of that great 
organisation which bmds one order to another, and 
each generation to those that have gone before and 
those that come after, would never have dreamed that 
monstrous dream of a state of nature as a state of 
perfection He would never have held up to ndicule 
and hate the idea of society as an organism with 
noimal parts and conditions of growth, and never 
have left the spirit of man standing m bald isolation 
fiom history, from his fellows, from a Church, from 
a mediator, face to face with the great vague phantasm. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it likely that one bom and 
reared in the religious school of authority with its 
elaborately discipbned hierarchy, would have con- 
ceived that passion for pohtical freedom, that zeal for 
the nghts of peoples against rulers, that energetic 
enthusiasm for a free life, which constituted the fire 
and essence of Rousseau’s wiitmg As illustration of 
this, let us remark how Rousseau’s teaching fared 
when it fell upon a Cathohc country hke France . so 
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many of rti pnnoiplefl were by the rerola 

tionary aohoolB m were wanted for violent diBaolvanta, 
while the reat dropped away and m thu rejected 
portion wai preouely the most vital part of hu system. 
In other words, m no ootmtry has the power of ooUeo- 
tive orgrmivibon been so pressed and exalted aa in 
revoladamaed France, and m no oountry has the free 
life of the mdindtial been made to connt for so httJe. 
With each force does the ancient lystem of temporal 
and epintnal orgamtation reign in the minds cd thoae 
who thiTiV most oonhdently that they have cast It 
wholly ont of them. The nee of reason may lead a 
man far bet it is the peat that has cot the groors. 

In re-embracing the Protestant eonfesson, there- 
fore, Boojseaa wu not leaving Oathoheum, to which 
he had nerer really passed over be was only tmder 
going hi entire gravity of spirit a formality whmh 
reconciled him with his native aty and reunited those 
strands of spintaal oonneotion with rt which had never 
been more than anper^mally parted. There can be 
little doubt that the four months which he spent m 
Geneva in 1764 maAed a very critical tune in the 
formation of tome of the moat memorable of his 
opiniona. He name from Pons hill of marticnlate and 
■mooldenng reaentment gahiKt the irroverenee and 
denial of the matenalistio orole which nsed to meet 
at the house of IXHolbaoh, What eort of opinions 
he fonnd previflmg unong the most enlightened of 
the Genevese pastars wo know from an ahimdunoe of 
sonreea D'Alembert had three or four years later 
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tlian tins to suffer a bitter attack from them, but tlie 
account of the creed of some of the mimsters which 
he gave in his article on Geneva in the Encyclopaidiaj 
was substantially coiTect “ Many of them,” he w lote, 
“ have ceased to behove in the dinnity of Jesus Chnst 
Hell, one of the pnncipal points m our belief, is no 
longer one with many of the Genevese pastors, who 
contend that it is an msult to the Divinity to imagme 
that a being full of goodness and ]ustice can be capable 
of pnmslimg our faults by an eternity of torment 
In a word, they have no other creed than pure 
Socmianism, rejecting eveiything that they call 
mystenes, and supposing the first prmciple of a true 
religion to be that it shall propose nothing for behef 
which clashes mth reason Eehgion here is almost 
reduced to the adoration of one single God, at least 
among nearly all who do not belong to the common 
people, and a certain lespect for Jesus Chnst and 
the Senptures is nearly the only thing that distin- 
guishes the Chnstiamty of Geneva from pure Deism.” ^ 
And it would be easy to trace the growth of these 
rationahsmg tendencies Throughout the seventeenth 
century men sprang up who anticipated some of the 
rationahstic arguments of the eighteenth, in denymg 

^ The venerable Company of Pastors and Professors of the 
Chnrch and Academy of Geneva appointed a committee, as in 
duty hound, to examine these allegations, and the committee, 
equally in duty bound, reported (Feb 10, 1768) with mild in- 
dignation, that they were rmfounded, and that the flock was 
untainted by unseasonable use of its mmd See on this Rous 
seau’s Lettres dentes de la Montagne, u 281. 
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the Tnnlty and »o forth,* but the tame wu not then 
npe. The genoml condiUoiu groTv more favourable. 
Bumet, TTbo was atGcnevam 1680-6 Bayi that though 
there tvcto not many among tho Qenereao of the first 
form of loarmng^ “yot almost everybody here has a 
good tinrtnro of a learned education. * The pacifica 
Uon of civio troubles m 1738 was followed by a 
quarter of a eentury of oitTOme prosponty and con 
tentment, and it Is m such periods that tho minds of 
men previously trohiod aro wont to tom to the great 
matters of speculation. Tbore was at all times a 
constant eommonleation, both public and privato, 
going on hotwoon Geneva and IloUand, as was only 
natural between the two chief Protestant centres of 
the C<mtmenL The con trov er sy of the senrenteenth 
oeut c ry between the two ehnrcbos was os keenly 
followed in Geneva os at Leyden, and there is more 
than one Goneveae wntor who deserves a place in the 
history of tho tranaibon in tho beginning of the 
dj^teenth century from theology proper to that 
metaphysieal theology which ttus tho first marked 
dissolvent of dogma within tho Protestant bodiea 
To this general movement of the epoch, of courso, 
Descartes supphod the first impulse. The leader of 
the movement in Geneva, that u of an attempt to 
paofy the Ohnstian churehofl on the basis of somo 
■noh Deism os was shortly to find its pasnoiiate ex 

^ S« Flcot^ niti. di Gtmitt, IL 41&. 

* Letitn e n cowal ^ Syeiittriintd, Ilnly 

1685-ea. By 0 Barnet, p. 9 
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prcssion in llio Sa\o\attl Vicar’s Cinifc-'^ioii of J\ntli, 
nas Jolm Alplioiisc Tmictnii (1001-17.17) ]Ic 
belonged (.0 a f imil} of Italian rcfngcfs from Lucca, 
and Ins giandfatlici liad been Eont on a nnssion to 
Holland foi aid in dcfciucof ricnc\'i agmist Catbolic 
Sa^o} lie Mcnt. on In-. tra\els in 1602, be Msitcd 
Holland, nbcrc lie ‘=an JHHe, and Engl nid, ailicrc lie 
Ean Newton, and Eiance, where he saw Eossuet 
Chonct initiated liini into the 1113 stones of Descartes 
All this boic fnnt when he rctinncd home, and Ins 
eloquent cxjiosition of rntionabsLic ideas aionscd the 
usual ciy of licres}' from the people wlio jiistl} insist 
that Deism is not Clinstianit} There was much stir 
for man}'' }cars, but he succeeded in holding Ins own 
and in finding man} considerable followers^ Foi 
example, some three }cars or so after Ins death, 
a work appealed in Geneaa undoi the title of Za 
Tithgion Esscnhdlc a V Homme, showing that faith 
in the existence of a God sufTices, and treating 

^ T A TuiTclnu’s complete works ere published ns late ns 
1776, including auioiig much hesulcs thnt no longer interests 
men, nn Oratw dc Scicnhartim Vaiuialc d Prtcslantia (lol in 
437), not at nil in the >ein ofllonsscau’s Diseonrsc, nndntriatiso 
in four parts, Dc Lcgihu't Nalurahhii';, in which, nmong other 
matters, he refutes Hobbes and nssails the doctrine of Utilit) 
(1 173, etc ), by limiting its definition to t6 r/iit iai^rbi in its 
iiarronest sense Ho appears to linvo been n student of 
Spinoza (1 32G) Francis Tiinctini, his father, took part 
in the discussion as to the nature of the ticaty or contract 
bctsvccu God niul man, ui n piece entitled Fadus Faturcc a 
primo homxncrupium, cjiisquc Prcuxaricalioncm postcris xmjmla 
tam (1676) 



Tnth contempt the bebef in the mspinUion of the 
Qotpela.' 

Thai we iee what vem of thcraght was running 
through the graTer and more active mmdi of Geneva 
ihoat the fame of ItoasseaaB vinh Whether it be 
true or not that the accepted belief of many of tho 
preochen wu a puro Deicm, it u certain that the 
theoTj was fully launched among them, and that thou 
who could not accept it were atill piceoed to refute it, 
and m refudug, to diacun. Booneaui fnendihips 
were according to ha own account almost entirely 
among the TnhurtarB of religion and the profeeuri of 
the academy presiflely the eort of penone who would 
be most sure to fimiliAnBo hiTp, m the ccnjrte of 
frequent converaatioiu, with the cur ont rohglous 
ideas and the argomente by which they were opposed 
or upheld. We may pioture the eS’ect on hi« mind 
of the did'erenoe in tone and temper m these grave, 
candid, and careful men, and the tone of hia Ponnan 
fneuds m discussing the same high themes , how this 
diference would strengthen his repngnance, and oar 
roborate his own mbom spdnt of veneration how he 
would here feel himself m his own world. For ss 
wile men have noticed, it is not so much diderenee 
of opimcin that stirs resentment lu us, at least m great 
subjects where the difference is not trivial but pro- 
found, as difference in gravity of humour and maimer 
of moral approach- He retumod to Pans (Oct 17154) 
warm with the resolution to give up his concems 
^ Qabenl » £gUm d* Oiniw, UL I8& 
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he Kos at thU time f^ntuig to Voltaire m atnins of 
efTmiro pasegync In thii caao ho almoat tolls os 
that tho one real reason whj ho did not rolum to 
Geneva was that ho found a aboltor from Paris close 
at hand. Even before then ho had begun to conceive 
charactenstio doubts whether hia follow-atixens at 
Genera would not bo nearly as hostflo to his lore of 
IlriDg sohtanly and after his own fashion as the good 
people of Pans. 

Pouasoan has told os a protly story bow one day 
bo and Madame dTpinay wandering about the park 
came upon a dilapidated lodge sniTonnded by fmlt 
gardens, in tho skirts of the forest of Montmoronoy 
how he imcd in dehgfat at its solitary chann 
that hero was tho very place of refogo made for him 
and how on a second ruit he found that tus good 
friend bad in the Intcnal had the old lodge pnQed 
down, and replaced by a pretty cottage exactly 
arranged for his own honsehold. My poor bear 
she said, here is your placo of refuge it was yon 
who chose it, tis fnendship o&brs It I hope it will 
drive away your cruel notion of going from ma ^ 

> Ooi\f tUL S17 It U irorth DoUdog u beansg on Ui« 
lecnimey of tha Coofooloni, Uut UiduBi d Eplmy hiTMl( 
0. 116) sajB that vb«Q slra tvgaa to pnpare ths ITer 
mltago for Boomaa be had oerrr been then, and that alt* wii 
carefol to load him to belkr* that th* •xpenas bad not beoo 
Ingirred for biro. 11 ou or brr letter to him deaerfbing it 
eoahl only bar* been written to on* who bad not Men It, and 
tbongfa btf Memoln an foil ofsliMr imaginatioo and rnm m, 
tb* doemnentJ b) them are anbetantially antbestia aad tbiv 
letter b abown to be so by RotttMa a rtply to It 
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'1 iioni^h c'l to {' ID In Mtrii 1 uviru in 

(lid not dtrido on th»' l>nf (ontinu'd to v i’ t r 
foi fiorno tinn. loioj* r hitvi'ii tin u‘rt'>f ind ri'^torn 
to rJonoMi 

In tlio mttnnl Jtludvinf' d’l pinv, hid (’ p'rpti'o 
of tho (li m'ctcr ‘'ho dt'ilmi,' i.itli She v rot< to 
Kou'i-o'iu pro on;' him to Ino it tlmiotti^t' m thf' 
foie'll, and h(;.'iin^ him to ullo\ her to a > t him in 
as'mnng the modfr.ito anmiil prii\i'i<>ii whnh he hid 
onco an id<'ntill\ dtclmd to n.irl the limit of hn 
^\allt' ' lie nrolo to h‘ r hitt* ri\ in nps., thif her 
jiiDjiOsitmn atru'k me into hi 'mii 1, i-ii'i tint ‘^hc 
could hi\ c hut oorr) ajtpitnilion of h* r (O. n iritcro f-i 
m thii‘5 Fi' ktn^ to turn .i frn ml into a i idi t He did 
not refuse to lidcn to what rhe jiiojio-ed, if onU Fhc 
would r«.iiiemhoi that inithir In. mu hi> ‘•t ntuncnt=i 
wtie foi ede* Mad une d’Jljuni} violo to luin 
pilicntly cnou;^h in ictuni, and then Koii'i'ieui luat- 
cned to ovpluin that lim loeihulity needed spccnl 
ajipiccuition, and that he meant In the word \ dot 
“tho degradation into whuh tho lepudntion of Im 
juincijiks would throw his eoul Tho indejicndcnco 
I eetk IS not nmnumty from woik^ I am firm for 
winning nn own hi old, I take pie nuro in it, hut 1 
mean not to subject m^^uf to iin other diitj, if I 
can liclp it I will iicici pledge ui) poilionof nij 
libcit}, cither foi nn own sub-islcnco or lint of anj 
one else I intend to work, but at nn own will ami 
plcismc, and o\en to do nulhing, if it hnjipens to 
' iVf'iii , 11 llo - Corr (175^) i 21.’ 
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tujb me, withcmb any one findmg fault except my 
ftomacL ^ Wo may call tUs uoamlablo, if we please, 
but in a frirolonj world amiability can hardly go with 
Arm rcsolvo to Uto an mdopendent bfe after your own 
fashion. The many distastofal edes of Roosseani 
character ought not to hinder us from admiring his 
iteadfastneu in rofusmg to aacnBce his existence to 
the first person who spoke him anlly We may 
wish there bad been more of rugged simphaty In bu 
way of deahng with temptations to sell his birthright 
for a mess of pottage less of more irritability But 
then this irritahfljty is one ildo of soft tomporament 
The soft temperament it easily agitated, and this un 
pleasant distnrbance does nob stir up true anger nor 
lasting indignation, but only sends quick carrcDts of 
eager Imtation along the eolTerer’s neirea. Bonasean, 
qoircnng from head to foot with scU-consdousness, 
u Bufildently nnlike our plain Johnson, the strong 
armoured yet persistent withstandmg of the patron 
IB as worthy of our honour in one instance as in tho 
other Indeed, resistance to humiliating pressure is 
balder for such a temper as Bousseaus, m winch 
deliberate endesrour is needed, than it is for the 
natoroUy stoical spirit which assarla ilaolf spon- 
taneously and rises without effort 

When onr bom solitary wmriod of Pans and half 
afraid of tho too fncndly importunity of Geneva, at 
length determined to accept IFadamo dTlpmay s offor 
of the Hennltage on conditions which loft him an 
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entire sentmieiit of independence of movement and 
fiecdom fiom all sense of pcciiniai) obligation, lie 
was immediately exposed to a ver) copious torrent of 
plcasanti}’- and i emonstrance from the highly social 
ciicle who mctiound D’JIolhach’s dinner-tahle Tliej 
deemed it sheer midsummei madnes':, or even a sign 
of secret dcpiavity, to quit then cheerful world for 
the dismal solitude of woods and fields “Only the 
bad man is alone,” wTOte Diderot m words which 
Rousseau kejit resentfully in his niemor} as long as 
he lived Tlie men and women of the eighteenth 
century had no compiehcnsion of solitude, the strength 
wdiicli it may impart to the v igoroiis, the poetic giaccs 
which it may shed about the life of those who are 
less than vigorous , and what they did not conipie- 
hend, they dicadcd and abhoiTed, and thought mon- 
strous in the one man who did comprehend it The} 
weie all of the mind of Socrates when lie said to 
Pluediais, “Ebiowledge is what I love, and the men 
who dwell in the town are my teachers, not trees 
and landscape Saicnsms fell on him like h.iil, and 
the prophecies usual in cases wheie a stiay soul does 
not shaie the common tastes of the held He would 
ncv^ei be able to live without the incense and the 
amusements of the town, he would be back m a 
fortnight, ho would thiow up the whole enterprise 
within three months - Amid a show or of such words, 
spianging fiom men’s perverse blindness to the bind- 
ing propriety of keeping all propositions as to what 
' Phadrus, 230 = Conf , vm 221, etc 
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U the belt w&j of liriog in respect of plsce, boon, 
companionihfp, stnctly roUUro to cich mdiridafll 
case, Eotuscon stubbomlj shook the dmt of the city 
from ofTlus feet, and sooght now life away from tho 
stndnloui hum of men. Perhaps wo are bettor pleased 
to thiok of tho tmweaned Didorol ipouding laborious 
days in factonoi and qoames and workshops and 
forges, wliflo fnendJj toQen patiently explained to 
him the rtructore of etoclang looms and relrot looms, 
tho processes of metal-casUng and wire-drawing and 
ilate-catUng, and aH tho other coenUess arts and 
ingennitiei of fahHcation, which he afterwards ropro- 
dneed to a wondoring age in his ipaoioaB and msgnl 
ficent repertory of bfimnn ihonght, knowlodgo, and 
praetial achieromont And It is yot moro olovating 
to ns to think of the true stole, the great high-sonled 
Turgot, totting forth a hulo later to dJschargo bene- 
Scent doty in tho hard Sold of his distant Umoosin 
eoTTiTnlafioncrship, enduring many things and toQing 
late and eariy for long yean, that the burden of 
others might be lighter and the welfare of the land 
more assurod. Bat there are many paths for many 
men, and if only magnanimous solf-denlal has tho 
power of Inspiration, and con more us with tho deop 
thrill of tho heroic, yet every truthfol protest, oven 
of ezeessivo personality against the gregarioos tnHing 
of Ufo m the social groore, has a side which it is not 
ill for ns to consider and perhaps for some men and 
women in every goneratJon to seek to Imifato. 
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It would have been a strange anachronism if the 
decade of the the Encyclopaedia and the Seven Years’ 
W ar had reproduced one of those scenes which are 
as still resting-places amid the ceaseless forward 
tramp of humamty, where some holy man turned 
away from the world, and with adorable seriousness 
sought communion with the divine m mortification 
of flesh and sohtude of spirit Those were the 
retreats of Arm hope and beatified faith The hope 
and faith of the eighteenth century were centred m 
action, not m contemplation, and the few solitaries 
of that epoch, as well as of another nearer to our 
own, fled away from the impotence of their own will, 
lather than into the haven of satisfied conviction and 
clear-eyed acceptance Only one of them Words- 
worth, the poetic hemnt of our lakes impresses us 
m any degree like one of the great mdividuahties of 
the ages when men not only craved for the unseen, 
hut felt the closeness of its presence over them heads 
and about them feet. The modem anchorite goes 
forth m the spirit of the preacher who declared aU , 
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the thiDgi th»t are azxdor the ann to be Tanity not 
m the tranEpOTt of the lamt Trho knew all the things 
that are under the sun to be no more than theih&dow 
of a dream in the light of ft celes^ brightness to come. 

BouMeau ■ mood^ deeply tuged as it was by bitter 
ness flgamit society and aroumstance, stall contained 
a strong poci^e elememt m his natiye exoltataon m 
ell natnral ob]ectz and proc^*v« which did not leave 
him Tacantly brooding orer the evil of the world he 
had quitted. The tensaoitfneea that- penetrated hm 
kept his sympathy with life extraordinarily buoyant, 
and all the eager projects for the disclosure of a 
scheme of wisdom became for a tnne the more viTidly 
desired as the general tide of desiro flowed more 
fully within hjm. To be sur omided with the om 
pliflity of rural life was with him not only a stimnltui, 
but an essential oondi&on to fro© mteHectnal energy 
Many a time, he aaya, when making eicuraions into 
the country with great people, I was so bred of 
fine roomi, fountains, artiflaal groves and flower beds, 
and the still more tireeomo people who displayed all 
these I wai so worn out with pamphlets, card^Uy 
ing, muao, silly jokes, stupid airs, great suppers, that 
as I spied a poor hawthorn oopse, a hedge, a fann 
stead, a meadow ts m pa*mg through a hamlet I 
snuffed the odour of a good chervil omelette, as I heard 
from a distanoe the rude refrain of the riiepherdi 
•ODgs, I used to wish at the devil the whole tale of 
rouge and fiirbelows.”i He was no snrhnutQ proper 

* Ooi^ Ii Si7 
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one weary of tlie world and waiting for the end, hut 
a man with a strong dishhe for one Inud of life and 
a keen liking for another kind. He thought he was 
now about to reproduce the old days of the Ohar- 
mettes, true to bis inveterate error that one may 
efface years and accurately replace a past He forgot 
that mstead of the once vivacious and tender bene- 
factress who was now waatmg for slow death in her 
hovel, his house-mates would be a poor dull drudge 
and her vile mother He forgot, too, that smce 
those days the vanous processes of intellectual hfe 
had expanded within him, and produced a busy fer- 
mentation which makes a man’s surroundings very 
cntical Finally, he forgot that m proportion as a 
man suffers the smooth course of his thought to 
depend on anything external, whether on the green- 
ness of the field or the gaiety of the street or the 
constancy of fnends, so comes he nearer to chance of 
making shipwieck. Hence his tragedy, though the 
very root of the tragedy lay deeper, in temperament 

L 

Rousseau’s impatience drove him into the country 
almost before the walls of his httle house were dry 
(April 9, 1756) “Although it was cold, and snow 
still lay upon the ground, the earth began to show 
signs of life , violets and pnmroses were to be seen , 
the buds on the trees were beginning to shoot , and 
the very night of my arrival was marked by the first 
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Kmg oi tho mgUUngale. I heard it clow to iny 
TrmdoTr m a irood that toochod the houia After a 
light ilcep I awoke, forgetting that I waa traniplonted 
1 thon^t myaelf ttill in the Roe do GrcncUc, when 
in an instant the warbling of tho birds made me thriH 
■with delight My very flirt care waa to enrrendor 
myaelf to the nnpreesion of tho mstio object* ahoat 
mo. Instead of bogmnlng by arranging thingi inside 
my qnarten, I first eot about planning my walks, 
and there woa not a path nor a copao nor a grove 
rormd my cottage which I had not found ont boforo 
the end of the next day Tho place, which was lonely 
rather than wild, transported me ra fancy to the end 
of the world, and no one could over have dreamed 
that we were only four leagues from Paris."^ 

This rural deliriom, as he jostly calls it, lasted for 
•ome days, at the end of which bo began senon^ to 
apply himsoH to wuik. But work was too soon 
broken off by a mood of Teh»>tnwnt exaltation, pro- 
duced by the sUmnlos giron to all his senses by the 
new world of delight In which ho found himself 
This exaltation ■was in a difTeront directicm from that 
which had aeiied him half a dcaen yean before, when 
he had discarded the usage and cortome of pohtor 

1 Onf ti.»0 ISDhugtrmi 

cQ Mommt ol tlio tiM> 11 rton, wltli % iligtt dtsaipaasy of dsta. 
“WlnD Madsnie d Ejilnsy’s son-ln Isw emlgrrtad tt tlia EstoIq 
tfon, th* Hcnnlttgo—of 'wUeh aotMa^ now itaiidj — along with 
tho tort of tha ostata boeania natkrtsal looptrty and »» boogtt 
aflc other poichuen by Hobeaptnn, and afterwards by Qritry 
the oompoatr who paid 10 000 Utws for It. 
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society, and had begun to conceive an angiy contempt 
for the mauners, prejudices, and mavuna of hia time 
Restoration to a more purely sensuous atmosphere 
softened this austenty No longer having the vices 
of a great city before his eyes, he no longer chenshed 
the wiath which they had inspired m him “When 
I did not see men, I ceased to despise them, and 
when I had not the had before my eyes, I ceased to 
hate them. My heart, httle made as it is for hate, 
now did no more than deplore them wietchedness, 
and made no distinction between them wietchedness 
and them badness This state, so much more mild, if 
much less sublime, soon dulled the glowmg enthusiasm 
that had long transported me ” ^ That is to say, his 
nature remamed for a moment not exalted but famly 
balanced. It was only for a moment And in study- 
ing the movements of impulse and reflection in him 
at this critical time of his hfe, we axe hurried rapidly 
from phase to phase Once more we are watching 
a man who hved without either intellectual or spiritual 
dmection, swayed by a reminiscence, a passmg mood, 
a personahty accidentally encountered, by anything 
except permanent aim and fixed objects, and who 
would at any time have surrendered the most 
deliberately pondered scheme of persistent effort to 
the fascmation of a cottage slumbenng in a bounteous 
landscape Hence there could be no normally com- 
posed state for him , the first soothmg effect of the 
nch hfe of forest and garden on a nature exasperated 
^ Oonf , IX. 266 
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bj the life of the town paMod away^ and beoame 
tnjufonned mto an exaltataoa that swept the itmo 
into space, learing sensaonsneas to toreroign and 
uncontrolled triumph, ontfl the delight tamed to its 
inevitable aahee and bitterueBa. 

At first all wai pore and delicuons. In after tnnea 
when pain made >^itn Roomily measure the length of 
the night, and when ferer pterented him from having 
a moment of sleep, be naed to try to still his suffering 
by recoHeetian of the days that he had passed m 
the woods of Montmorency with his dog, the birds, 
the deer for hit companiona As I got up with the 
son to watch Ma ruing from my garden, if I aaw the 
day WM gomg to be fine, my first wish was that neither 
letters nor vurts might oome to diftarh its charm 
After havmg given the morning to divert tesksVhioh 
1 with all the more pleasore that I could pnt 

Uiem off to another tane if I ohoee, 1 hastened to eat 
my dinner so as to escape from the nnportanate and 
TTiaVe myself a longer afternoon. Before one o clock, 
even on days of fiercest heat, I used to start m the 
blaie of the sun, along with my faithful Achates, 
hur juig my steps lest some one should lav hold of 
me before I could get away But when I had once 
paiaed a certain oomer with what beating of the 
heart, with what radiant joy did I begm to breathe 
freely as I felt myadf safe and my own master for 
the rest of the day I Then with easier pace I went 
in search of some wild and desert spot in the forest, 
where there was nothing to show the h nfl of 
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or to speak of servitude and domination , some refuge 
•where I could fancy mjself its disco\crcr, and •where 
no inoppoitunc tliiid person came to interfere between 
nature and me She seemed to spread out before m} 
eyes a magnificence that nas alMa3s ncu TJie gold 
of tlie broom and tlic pin pie of the Jieatlier struck 
my eyesAMth a glorious splcndoni that a\ cut to mj 
vciy heart j the inajcst} of the trees that coiered me 
mth their shadou, tlic delicacy of the shrubs that 
surrounded me, the astonishing vaiict} of gras'^cs and 
fioAiers that I trod undci foot, kcjit my mind in a 
continual alternation of attention and delight 
My imagination did not leaio the earth thus supcibl} 
aria3cd without inliabitants I formed a chainang 
societ}', of nhich I did not feel myself nnnorth} , I 
made a golden age to please m3 omti fane}-, and filling 
up these fair days ivath all those scenes of my life th it 
had left sueet memories behind, and all that my 
heart could 3mt desire or hope m sccucs to come, I 
ua^ved tender even to shedding tears OAcr the true 
pleasures of humanity, pleasures so delicious, so pure, 
-and henccfoith so far fiom the reach of men Ah, if 
in such moments an}’^ ideas of Pans, of the age, of m3 
little aureole as authoi, came to trouble m3' dreams, 
•vnth nhat disdain did I driAC them out, to dclner 
m3’sclf nithout distinction to the exquisite sentiments 
of uhich I Avas so full Yet in the midst of it all, 
the nothingness of my chimeias sometimes broke 
sadl} upon my mind Even if over3' dream had 
suddenly been transformed into rcalit3 , it Avould not 
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have been onemgh I ibotild haro dreamed lougiDcd 
yearned ttilL* Ala this deep insaljablenesi of 
tense, the dreary ractilty of tool that followa folno^ 
of animal delight, tho rcttlcM czaetingness of on 
directed imagmatfon, wts oerer recognised by JJoat- 
scan distinctly enough to modify either lus condact 
or hU theory of life. Ho filled up tho void for a 
short tpaco by that sorereign aspiration, which 
changed tho dead bones of old theology into the hWng 
figure of a now faith. “From the inrfaco of the 
earth I raised my ideas to all tho ezixtoncci in nature 
to tho nnlrenal eyrtom of things, to the ineompro- 
hensfble Bdng who embrace* all Then with mind 
lost In that immeniit} 1 did sot think, I did not 
reason, I did not phUoeophiso with a tort of pleasure 
I felt oTcrwhelmcd by the wdght of tho unirorso, I 
iurrendered myaelf to the lUTishing eonfosion of these 
rait ideas, I lored to loso myself m imaginaUon m 
immeasorahle space wtUun tho limits of real exist 
ences my heart was too tightly eompreased in tho 
niurerso I was stified 1 wonld fain haro lannehed 
myself into tho iofirdta I bcliore that if I bad nn 
Tofled all tho mystones of natorr I should hare found 
m^'Bclf in a leas dehdoos aitnation than that bewilder 
mg ecstasy to which ray mind so nnreserv edly delirorwl 
itself and which BomeUmc* tranaported me until I cried 
out, 0 mighty Being I 0 mighty Being 1 rrithout 
power of any oUicr word or UiOQghL ^ 

It is not wholly insignifleant that though ho could 
* Third letter to Malnhcrhc*, Ml-MS. 
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thus cx'paud his soul with cjaculator}- dcliglit in 
something supicmc, he could not cnduio the sight of 
one of his fellow-cieatiires “If my gaietj lasted the 
whole night, that shon cd that I had passed the day 
alone , I ii as very difTcrent after I had seen people, 
foi I vas larcly content inth others and never with 
myself Then in the evening I was sure to bo in 
taciturn or scolding humour” It is not in every 
condition that efTcrvosccnt passion for ideal forms of 
the religious imagination assists sj mpath}^^;!^^ the 
ical beings who surround us And to tin;?, let us add 
that there arc natures in uhich all deep en motion is so 
entiicly associated with the idea]. real and 

particular manifestations of it repugnant to them 
as something alien, and tlm^^^thout the least msin- 
centy, though intli a vp^ig j^d dislicartcning incon- 
sistency Kousscau^l^j^g^jjj ^ iljjs d^ss, and lo^cd 
V man most when ho least Bad as this was, 

it doN^^^ in denouncing liis love of man 

as aitihciaT^, ^as one side of an ideal c\altatiou, 
nliicli stirred thc^uedr^igof Ins spint aiith a force as 
genuine as that n hicli is hnnJIllcd m natures of another 
tyiie by S3Tnpathy m itli the ^^oncrctc, noth 

the daily iialk and conversation and doings 

and sufTcrings of the men and women nhoM"^ ne hnon 
The fermentation nhich folloucd Ins 
Hermitage, m its first foim piodnccd a# 
hteraiy schemes The idea of the 
tions, first conconed at Venice, piesscff^ 
meditations Ho had been earnestly r J t 
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oompoce a treati*e on edocaboiL BesidaB thia, hu 
thonghti wwidered confoaedJy nrnnd tlie notion of a 
treatiae to bo called SoniidTe MonLty or the 
Mater limi of the Sage, the object of which wia to 
ATKTnnie the mflnence of external agendei, neh aa 
light, darknecB, aoond, seaacmt, food, nose, aOence, 
motaon, reat, on our corporeal machine, and thoa in- 
directly opOTi the ®onI alea By knowing theao and 
acqmnng the art of modifying them according to onr 
mdmdoal needi, we thonld become tnrer of oumlrea 
and 0x a deeper conitanoy m onr Hrea. An external 
lyitem of treatment woold tbiia be eetahhahed, which 
would plane and keep the aonl m the condition moat 
CaToninble to rirtiie.^ Thon^ the tioatiae waa nerer 
completed, and the aketdi norer saw the hght, we 
pereerre at leaat that Boiuaean woold hare made the 
mearti of accesi to character wide emongh, and the 
material inflaencm that impreo it and produce ite 
oapnoee, multatodinona enough, instead of hmi tin g 
them with the medical apecoaliet to one or two organa, 
and one or two of the conditJona that affect tbmn 
Nor on the other hand, do the words in which he 
eketohea his project m the least jnstify the attribation 
to him of the doctnne of the abaolate power of the 
physical constitation over the moral hahitB, whether 
that doctrine would be a credit or a discredit to his 
philoeophical thorooghneae of percephon. No one 
denies the mflaence of external conditions on the 
maral hahrta, and Eoaseeaa aaya no more that he 
* CbV li. 239 
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pioposed to consider the evteut and the modifiahle- 
ness of tins influence It was not then deemed essential 
for a spintuahst thinker to ignore plij'sical organisa- 
tion 

A third undertaking of a more substantial soi-t was 
to arrange and edit the pajiers and pnntcd works of 
the Abb6 de Saint Pierre (1668-1743), confided to 
him through the agency of Saint Lambert, and partly 
also of Madame Dupm, tlie warm fnend of tliat smgular 
and good man ^ This task mvolvcd leading, consider- 
ing, and picking extracts from twent 3 '-tlirce diffuse 
and chaotic volumes, full of prolixity and repetition. 
Rousseau, dreamer as he was, yet had qmto keenness 
of perception enough to discern the weakness of a 
dreamer of another sort , and ho soon found out that 
the Abb6 do Saint Pieue’s views wore impracticable, 
in consequence of the author’s fixed idea that men are 
guided rather by theu lights than by their passions In 
fact. Saint Pierre was penetrated ivith the eighteenth- 
century faith to a pocuhar degree As with Condorcet 
aftei wards, ho was led by his adraiiation for the 
extent of modem knowledge to adopt the pnnciplo 
that perfected reason is capable of being made the 
base of all mstitutions, and would speedily teiininato 
all the great abuses of the world “ Ho went long,” 
says Rousseau, “ not merely in hanng no other passion 
but that of reason, but by insisting on making all men 
hke himself, instead of taking them as they are and 
as they will continue to be ” The critic’s ovru error 
1 Con/, ix 237, 238, nnd 203, etc 
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in Uter dayt ttba not vei y different from this, ttve 
th»t It ippHed to the modlum m which men lire, 
rather than to themselyoe, by refoKing to take complex 
eodetiei as they axe, eren as starting points for higher 
attempts at orgstiisatiniL Eouaeau hod occaaonaDy 
seen the old and he preaerved the greatest 

veneration for hli memory ipwiVing of hnn as the 
honour of his age and race, with a folneas of entho- 
dHitm very nnusuel towards men, though oommon 
pnnngh towsrds inannuato Datoie. The smcenty of 
tbm respect, however ooold not make the twenty 
throe volnmes which the good man had written, either 
fewer in number or Ugbter in oontonts, and after 
doling as well as he could with two important parts 
of Saint Pierres wurka, he threw up the task.^ It 
must not be soppoeed that Boniseau would allow that 
fatigue or tadlnm had anything to do with a reeolve 
whi^ really needed no bettor jastifica^jom As wo 
hare eeen before, ho had amaring akill in finding a 
certain ingeniooalj contrived largeneee for his motives. 
Saint Pierres wnbngs were foil of observations on 
the government of France^ some of them remarkably 
bold in their criticism, but he had not been pnniiheid 
for them because the mbtnitars always looked npon 

^ 'Hi* oxtnet from the Project for Perpetual Feaoa tod tbe 
Poljixiiodlm, togvthvT with Biw n < JodfmeDti oq them, are 
roand at the end of the Tohnne ecmtalntng the Boeial Contract. 
The firat, hut wlthimt the jodgioent, wu p^ted Mpantelj 
without Bon n*! penniakm In 1761 bj Dattide, to whom 
he had *0111 it for twelve lonli tor pohllcatkin Ln hit Jonmal 
only ftV xL 107 Cbrr fl. 110, 118. 
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him fis a land of picachcr rather than a genuine 
politician, and ho was allowed to say what he pleased, 
because it m as observed that no one listened to what 
ho said Besides, ho v as a Frenchman, and Rousseau 
was not, and hence the latter, in publishing )Saint 
Pierre’s strictures on French affairs, was exposing 
himself to a sharp question why he meddled ivnth a 
country that did not concern him “ It surpnsed me,” 
says Rousseau, “ that the reflection had not occurred 
to me earher,” but this coincidence of the discovery 
that the work was imprudent, with the disco\ ciy that 
he was weary of it, will surpnso nobody versed in 
study of a man who lives in his sensations, and yet 
has vanity enough to dislike to admit it 

The short remarks which Rousseau appended to 
his abndgment of Saint Pierre’s essays on Perpetual 
Peace, and on a Polysynodin, or Plurality of Coimcds, 
are extremely shiewd and pointed, and would suffice 
to show us, if there were nothing else to do so, the 
nght kind of ansu er to make to the more haitufiil 
dreams of the Social Contract Saint Pierre’s fault 
IS said, with entire truth, to be a failuie to make his 
views relative to men, to times, to circumstances , and 
there is something that startles us when we think 
whose words wo are reading, in the declaration that, 
“ whether an existing government bo still that of old 
times, or whothei it have insensibly undergone a 
change of nature, it is equally impiudentto touch it 
if it IS the same, it must be respected, and if it has 
degenerated, that is due to the force of time and 
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OTCTUiiiUncc, and homan wgadty U poircricu. 
liooucan pomta to Franco, asking hJs roadcn to jadgo 
tho penl of on« moving by an election tbo enonnona 
masses compming tbo French monarchy and in 
another place, after a sriso general remark on the 
futflity of political m bincry withont men of a 
certain character he Olostratcs it by this scornful 
question When yon seo all Paris in a ferment about 
the rank of a dancer or a wit, and the aitairs of tbo 
academy or the opera making cnrCrybody forget the 
interest of tbo rclcr and the glory of the nation, what 
can you hope from bringing political aflairs closo to 
snoh a people, and removing them from tho court to 
the town Indeed, them is perhaps not one of tbeso 
pages which Burke might not well have oirned.’ 

A violent and prolonged cniu followed this not 
entirely unsuccessful enbrt after sober and labonoxu 
meditation. Boosscao was now to 6nd that if locioly 
hss its perils, so too has solitude, and that if ihero is 
erfl in frivolous complaisance for tho puppot-work of 
a world that is only a litUo serious, so there is evil in 
a passionate tenderncai for phantoms of an imaginary 
world that is not serious at all To tho puro or 
stoical soul tho sohtude of tho forest is strongth, but 
then the unsgination must know tho yoka Bousscau s 
imagination, in no way of tho strongest cither as 

> P 485, 

* For a fTTnpslbedc seconiit of tbe AbU «!• Salat Pkm ■ 
llTe tod ipcroltUona, ko U Uonce do Ltrerpi a Eatmitia 
fTwnit d* ISl^su tiidt (Paris U 0). Also Corals a Lellm 
a Valais r. 71 
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1 eceptive or inventive, "was the free accomphce of his 
sensations The undisciplined force of animal sensi- 
hihty gradually rose ivithin him, like a slowly welhng 
flood The spectacle does not either bnghten or 
fortify the student’s mind, yet if there are such states, 
it IS right that those who care to speak of human 
nature should have an opportunity of Imowing its 
less glorious parts They may he presumed to exist, 
though m less violent degree, in many people whom 
we meet m the street and at the table, and there can 
be nothing but danger in allowmg ourselves to be so 
narrowed by oiu own virtuousness, viciousness being 
conventionally bamshed to the remoter region of 
the third person, as to forget the presence of “the 
brute brain within the man’s ” In Kousseau’s case, 
at any rate, it was no wicked broth nor magic potion 
that “ confused the chemic labour of the blood,” but 
the too potent wme of the joyful beauty of nature 
herself, working misery in a mental structure that no 
educating care nor envelope of circumstance had ever 
hardened against her intoxication Most of us are 
protected agamst this subtle debauch of sensuous 
egoism by a cool orgamsation, while even those who 
are bom with senses and appetites of great strength 
and keenness, are guarded by accumulated discipline 
of all kinds from without, especially by the necessity 
for active industry which brings the most exaggerated 
native sensibihty into balance It is the constant 
and rigorous social parade which keeps the eager 
regiment of the senses from making furious rout 
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Bomsean liad jost repadjatod oil Bodal obljgatiott, and 
he had nerer gone through external dUapUne. Ho 
waa at an age 'when pasaion that bai norer been 
brohen in hai tho beak of tho bald rtdtnro, tearing 
and gnawing a man bat ita firvt approach is in fair 
ahapet. 

"Wandering and droamiug In tho fweeteit aoason 
of the year in the month of Jnne, under the fresh 
grovet, with the aong of tho nightingale and tho wit 
mnrtnunng of the brooks in his car " ho began to 
wonder rcitleasly why ho had noror tested in their 
plemtade the nvid sentiments which he was eonscioas 
of poe»w»iTig in resarro, or any of that intoadceung 
delight which be felt potentially ossteot in h» tool. 
AVhy hod bo been cretUed with faculties so exqmnto, 
to be left thas omised and iinirdtfalt The feeling 
of hia own quality with this of a certain injoKtice 
and waste enperadded, brought warm teaiv which he 
loTed to let flow TWons of tho past, from girl play 
mates of his youth down to tho Yonethm coartcaan, 
thronged in fluttering toinqlt into his brain. He taw 
himself tni~uiuided by a seragUo of hourlB whom he 
hod known, until hii blood wai all sB mo and his 
head in a whid. His imaginatJon inu kindled into 
deadly octlTity The Impoesibihty of reaching to 
the real beings plunged mo into tho land of chimera 
and seeing nothing aetnal that rose to the height of 
my dellnum, I ncrarlshod it in an ideal world, which 
my croatiTe imsgmatioti had soon peopled with beings 
after my heart's desire. In my contmual ecstasies, 1 
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made myself dnmk Avith ton cuts of tlie most delicious 
sentiments that ever entered the heart of man For- 
getting absolutely the \rholo human race, I invented 
for myself societies of perfect creatures, as heavenly 
for their virtues as then heaiities , sure, tender, faith- 
ful friends, such as I never found in our nether ivorld 
I liad such a passion for liaunting tins empyrean mth 
all its chaimmg objects, that I passed hours and dajs 
in it vuthout counting them as they v ent by , and 
losing recollection of evei^'thing else, I had hardly 
sv allowed a morsel in hot haste, before I began to 
bum to mn off in search of my bcloi ed groi es If, 
when I was ready to start for the enchanted v orld, I 
saw unhappy moitals coming to detain me on the 
dull earth, I could neither model ate nor hide my 
spleen, and, no longer master over myself, I used to 
give them greeting so rough that it might v ell bo 
called brutal 

This terrific malad}’^ was something of a very 
different land from the tranquil sensuousness of the 
days in Savoy, when the blood was j'oung, and life 
was not complicated vuth memones, and the sveot 
freshness of nature made existence enougk Then 
his supreme expansion had been attended -with a kind 
of divine repose, and had found edifjnng voice in 
devout acknowledgment in the exhilaration of the 
morning air of the goodness and bounty of a bene- 
ficent master In this later and more pitiable time 
the beneficent master hid himself, and creation was 


^ Co7i/, IX. 270-274 
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only not a Wank because it veiled by troops of 
nretia not in the flesh, htatnro mthoot tho atsocia 
don of Bomo living hmnAn object, like hladame do 
Warens, wu a poison to Itomsean, until the advancing 
years winch slowly brought decay of sensual forco 
thus brought tho antidoto. At our present point wo 
SCO one stricken with an ngl} disease. It was almost 
mercy when he was laid up with a sharp attack of 
tho moro painful, bot far less absorbing and frightful 
disorder to which Kousscau was subject all his life 
long It gave pause to what he misnames his angolie 
loves. Besides that one can hard)} think of loro 
when suiTcnag angmsh, niy imagination, which is 
animated by tho country and under the trees, 
Ungoishes and dies In a room and under roof bcana 
Thu inteml bo employed with some magnammlty 
In vindicating tho ways and economy of ProTidoncc, 
in tho letter to Voltaire which wo shall presently 
ersTTiino. Tho moment ho could get out of doors 
again into the forest, tho (ronsport rotunicd, bat this 
time accorapaniod with an active effort in tho crcativo 
facnlUoi of his mind to bring the natural relief to 
theso over wrought paroxysms of sensual Imogioalion. 
He soothod his emotions by asaodaUng them with tho 
Ilfo of pcTsonagea whom ho invented, and by intro- 
ducing into them that play and movement and chang 
log relation which prevented them from bnoging his 
days to an end in malodorous fevor Tho egoism of 
persistent mvontkm and composition was at least 
better than the egoism of more unroflccUng ecstasy 
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in tlio charm of natural objects, and took ofT some- 
thin" flora the violent excess of sensuous force. His 

O 

tliouglit became absoibed in tiro female figures, one 
dark and the other fair, one sage and the otlier yield- 
ing, one gentle and the other quick, analogous in 
character but difTorent, not handsome but animated 
by cheerfulness and feeling To one of these he gave 
a lover, to whom the other was a tender fnend He 
planted them all, after much deliberation and some 
changes, on the shores of his beloved lake at Yevay, 
the spot where his benefactress vas bom, and which 
ho alvays thought the richest and loveliest in all 
Europe 

This vicanous or reflected egoism, accompanied as 
it uas by a certain amount of produebno eneigy, 
seemed to mark a return to a soit of moral con- 
valescence Ho wallced about the groves with pencil 
and tablets, assigning this or that thought or expres- 
sion to one or other of the three companions of his 
fancy "When the bad weather set in, and he was 
confined to the house (the winter of 1756-7), ho tned 
to resume his ordinary indoor labour, the copjnng of 
music and the compilation of his ^Musical Dictionaiy 
To his amazement he found that this v as no longer 
possible The fever of that literary composition of 
which ho had always such dread had stiong posses 
Sion of lum He could see nothing on any side but 
the three figures and the objects about them made 
beautiful by his imagination Though he tried haid 
to dismiss them, his resistance was vain, and he set 
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himi ^lf to bringing wme order into hu thought* iO 
a* to produce * kind of romance." We hare a glnnpse 
of hu mental itate m the odd detail, that he could 
not bear to wnte hu romance on anTthmg but the 
yery finest paper with gilt edges that the powder 
with which he dried the ink was of araro and aparkbng 
■ilTer and that he tied op the quires with dehcate 
blue riband.^ The distance from aD thiH to the state 
of nature u obyioualy veiy great indeed. It must 
not be supposed that he forgot hu older part as Oato, 
Brulu a, and the other Plntambiana “My great 
embarranment, he says honestly was that I shonld 
behe myself so deadly and tbcronghly After the 
■erere prinoiples 1 had jost been laying down with so 
much bustle, after the austere maTimi I h a d preached 
so enargeUoally after so many biting inTec&vea 
against the efi'eminato books that breathed lore and 
soft delights, ocFuld anything be Imagmed more shook 
ing, more unlooked for than to see me inscribe myself 
with my own hand among the rery authors on whoso 
books I had heaped tins harsh censure 1 I felt thu 
moonsequenoe m ah its force, I taxed myself with it, 
I blushed over it, and was oTeanomo with mortifica 
tdon bnt nothing could restore me to reason. * He 
adds that perhaps on the whole the composition of 
the New Hololaa was tunung his madness to the 
beet aooounL That may bo tme, but does not all 
this make the bitter dennnaiaticfn, in the Letter to 
D’Alembert, of love and of all who make it* repre- 
Cbv fct lx. ££4 
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seutation a considerable clement in bterature or the 
drama, at the very time Tvlien he was composmg one 
of the most dangerously attractive romances of his 
century, a rather indecent piece of invective 1 We may 
forgive inconsistency when it is only between two of a 
man’s theones, or two self -concerning parts of his con- 
duct, but hardly when it takes the form of rcAuling in 
others what the revder indulgently peimits to himself 
We are more edified by the energy with which 
Rousseau refused connivance with the pubhc outrages 
on morahty perpetrated by a patron M d’Epinay 
went to pay him a visit at the Hermitage, taking mth 
him two ladies with whom his relations were less than 
equivocal, and for whom among other things he had 
given Rousseau music to copy “They were curious 
to see the eccentnc man,” as d’Epmay aftei wards 
told his scandahsed wife, foi it was in the manners 
of the day on no account to parade even the most 
notorious of these unblessed connections “ He was 
wallang m front of the door , ho saw mo first , he 
advanced cap 'in hand , he saw the ladies , he saluted 
us, put on his cap, tinned his back, and stalked ofif 
as fast as he could Can an}d.hing be more madl”^ 
In the miserable and mtncate tangle of falsity, weak- 
ness, sensuahty, and quairel, which make up this 
chapter in Rousseau’s hfe, we are glad of even one 
trait of masculme robustness Wo should perhaps 
be stdl more glad if the unwedded Theresa were not 
visible m the backgroimd of this scene of high morals 
1 D’Epinay, u. 163 
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The New Hc1oI«4 wm not to bo completed without 
• further oitendon cf morbid cxpcncnco of a illll 
more burning fcm 1 than tho ■nfllrfngs of coinj rcrtcd 
pa«ion. Tho fercriih torment of mere rl |oo^ of 
iho «ir nrarmlog Iinjtalpahle in all hli vciu^, was 
replaced when the earth again l»egan to Irto and the 
Mp to rtrr In planU, by tlio more ronccntrcil fire of 
a consuming pw ton for ono who was no dryad nor 
figort of a drwta. In Iho tpring of I7»/7 he reccired 
a Tidt from Nfadamo d Ilondetot, tho ii ter in-law of 
Madainfl dTpinay ' Her Iiosland bad gone to tho 
war (we aw in tho year of no^bach) and so had 
her loTor Saint Lambert, whoao pai-non had been 
00 fatal to \oltairoi ifarqtdae du Odtelot eight 
jeara before She rwlo orer in roana gni o to the 
liertnilago Irom a houM not rcry far oil, whero *110 
was to pi s her retreat daring ibo absence of her 
two natra^l protector*. Roa»*eaa had teen her 
befortj on various occirions sho lud been to tho 
llcrroitago tho prerious year and linl partalen of Its 
host I homely fare.* Hut tho Umo wa* not npo tho 

* (a I 30 -^ ISIS) m th (Uc^Mn 
cf M d« DtH'^nlf (be fitbrrof MwUni d Epi sjslmtaod. 
Her turrUg* vllb lL« Onnit dHoadet t, of blf;h \»nuB 
il«k, took plarB la 1740 Tb« dresnnitum of tb* tBsrriig* 
vbkb help to ftpUln tb« Ul rUv of the to«i cnuaoQ ■mosg 
tbi great prvpl* of th thoe ar* gircB vtth petbipi a bvl* ton 
moeb dniutifl cetmifig ia Uadisic dTiJuj' i J/^n. L 101 

* Om/ Is «I 
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foico of a temptation is not from -without but -within 
Much, too, depended -with oiu: heimit on the tem- 
perature , one who would have been a -^'-cry ordinary 
moital to him in cold and ram, might grow to 
Aphrodite herself in da3's when the sun shone hot 
and the air was aromatic His fancy -n as suddenly 
struck ^^^th the romantic giuso of the female cavaliei, 
and this n as the first onset of a veritable intoxication, 
which many men have felt, hut which no man before 
or since ever in-vited the world to hear the story of 
He may truly say that after the first intorvieiv -\nth 
her in this disastrous spring, ho was as one who had 
thirstily drained a poisoned hovl A sort of palsy 
struck him Ho lay weeping in his bed at night, and 
on days when ho did not see the sorceress he wept 
in the woods ^ Ho talked to himself for hours, and 
was of a black hninoui to his house-mates When 
approaching the object of this deadly fascination, his 
whole organisation seemed to be dissolved Ho walked 
in a dream that filled him -with a sense of sickly tor- 
ture, commixed -with sicldier delight. 

People speak with precisely marked dmsion of 
mind and body, of -wdl, emotion, imderstanding , the 
dmsion is good in logic, but its convement lines are 
lost to us as wo watch a bemg with soul all blurred, 
body all shaken, unstrung, poisoned, by erotic mama, 
rising in slow clouds of mephitic steam from suddenly 
heated stagnancies of the blood, and tummg the 
reahty of conduct and duty mto distant unmeanmg 
^ D’Epmay, n 246 
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jhadow*. If »ach a dlfca. o wcro tho fariotn mood of 
tho Iinito in apnng timr it ironid bo Iws drcadtnl, 
Imt *harao oixf reraorro in iho OTCMtnipgling rnaon 
of man or woman in tho gnii of the fcml thing, pm- 
daccj an a'^graratlon of frcngr that make* tho 
mental healer IrxmUe. Add to all thli larking 
elcmcnU of hoflow rago that hii fiarrion wai not 
rdamed of ateaJthj' jealotMj- of tho fonogcr man 
who*o place he ctrald not take, and wlio wa< hU fnend 
besdea of an pinon that bo wa^ a little <lesp!ie<l for 
bin weakness by lha rcry object of who law that 
bU lialri wcro tprmklcd with gray ~aDil the whole 
offcni afCToe of moral hmnOtation that Italf ^eLcar 
half appal% and we tarn away with dtrmay u from a 
Tinoo of tho homd lotea of heary-cyed and Kaly 
ahapej that haunted tho warm immera) ocx& 

^fadamo d lloadetot, tho ontiilliDg cncliantrm 
bearing in an nneonirfoai hand the rop of dcGlemcnt 
wan not rtrikingly dogalar cither in {bji^ical or 
menial aUraclIon. She was now fcren and twenty 
firoall pox, tho Icmblo pfagno of iho connlry ha^l 
pitted her faeo and giren a yellowuh Ungo to her 
complexion her featom were dnroay arn\ her brow 
low eho was ihort+lghted and In old ago at any 
rate was aflUcted by an exccsuTo eqnlnt Tlifs homo 
hocM was rcdecmcfl by a geotia and carcMing expres- 
sion ami by a Hncenty a gaiety of heart, and freo 
■prighUIness of manner that no trouble could restrain. 
Her figure waa \ery flight, and there was in all her 
morements at onto awkwanlneu and grace. She waa 
^0L L H 
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natural and simple, and had a fairly good judgment 
of a modest kind, in spite of the wild sallies in which 
her spints sometimes found vent Capable of chagun, 
she was never prevented by it from yielding to any 
impulse of mirth “ She u ceps inth the best faith 
in the world, and breaks out laughing at the same 
moment, never vas anybod}'^ so happily bora,” says 
her much less amiable sistcr-in-laiv ^ Her husband 
was indifTercnt to her He presers cd an attachment 
to a lady whom he Icnew before his marriage, whose 
society he never ceased to frequent, and vho finally 
died m his arms in 1793 Madame d’Houdetot 
found consolation in the fnendship of Saint Lambert. 
“ We both of us,” said her husband, “ both Madame 
d’Houdetot and I, had a %'ocation for fidelity, only 
there was a rm s- arrangement ” She occasionally 
composed verses of more than ordinary pomt, but 
she had good sense enough not to iviite them dovn, 
nor to set up on the strength of them for poetess and 
wit 2 Her talk in her later years, and she hved 
down to the year of Leipsic, preserved the pointed 
sententiousness of earlier time One day, for instance, 
in the era of the Directory, a conversation was going 
on as to the vanous merits and defects of women , 
she heard much, and then mth her accustomed suavity 
of voice contnbuted this light summary “ Without 

* D’Epinay, ii 269 

- Mnsset-Patliay lias collected two or three trifles of her 
composihon, ii 186-188 Heal so quotes Madame d’AUard’s 
account of her, pp 140, 141 
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wotncn, tlie life of am voatd bo »rilh(mt aid at iho 
begiODiDp withoat flca 5 t«c in ibe middle and mtli 
ont mUco kl the ond.*'* 

Wo mar W «ro that it tra* not her power of eay 
ipg thing! of (hU rort that kindloil Hon ^ni flame 
Imt rather the ipri^htljr natnralne#^ franlcne*', and 
Wndly loflnea^ of a character which In bU opinion 
unite<l cTcry nrtao except prodrnro and •trmgth, 
the two which Ibm * 0 x 0 wtml) be Ica^t likely to 
min. The Ixmd of onion between them wa.i aol lie 
She fotind fn Roof can a ajmpathetio iMtenerwhllo 
•ho toll the itory of bcrpanlon for Saint lAmbert, 
and a ceit^ ccintiplom fotco pro«luce«l in him a 
ihrfU which he ocrer felt with any 000 fl«e before or 
after Tho% u he uyi; thero wia rqoaHy lore on 
liOlh lidca, Uioagh it waa not irtiprocal We were 
both of oa Intoxicated with pa*dcn, iho for her lorer 
I for her oar ilgh* and awed lean mingled. Tender 
confidaoU, each of the other our •cniltnentj were of 
mch clo^ hin that it waa irapo^jil le for them not to 
mix and fUU aho nerer forgot her doty for a 
moment, while for myielf I proteat, I awcar that If 
•ometlmca drawn wtfay by niyicn«e Hill — itill ho 
wai a paragon of > Irtae col ject to rather new deEnl 
tion. We can appreciate the author of the New 
Ilelolsa we can ajiprcciate the author of laniliui 
but thii itralned attempt toconfouml lbo*o two very 
dKTcrent petrotu by combining tcarfal erotlci with 

» Qflotfdbj- JL OIm^liD ZUr drt /Vut Zi-nAu Brtt. 18^ 
^ lOfO. 
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high, ethics, IS an exhibition of self-delusion that the 
most patient analyst of human nature might well find 
hard to suffer “The duty of pnvation exalted my 
soul The glory of all the virtues adorned the idol 
of my heait in my sight, to sod its dimne image 
would have been to nnnihilate it,” and so forth ^ 
Moon-hghted landscape gave a background for the 
sentimentalist’s picture, and dim groves, rnuimunng 
cascades, and the soft rustle of the night air, made 
up a scene which became for its chief actor “an 
immortal memory of innocence and dehght” “It 
was in this grove, seated with her on a grassy bank, 
under an acacia heavy with flowers, that I found 
expression for the emotions of my heart m words 
that were worthy of them. ’Twas the first and smgle 
time of my life , but I was subhme, if you can use 
the word of all the tender and seductive things that 
the most glowing love can bnng mto the heart of a 
man. What mtoxicatmg tears I shed at her knees, 
what floods she shed in spite of herself 1 At length 
in an mvoluntary transport, she cried out, ‘Never 
was man so tender, never did man love as you do ' 
But your fnend Samt Lambert hears us, and my 
heart cannot love twice Happily, as we learn 
from another source, a breath of wholesome life from 
without brought the transcendental to grotesque end. 
In the climax of tears and protestations, an honest 
waggoner at the other side of the park wall, urgmg 


^ Conf , IX 304 

® IX. 806 Shgitlv modified version in Corr , i 377 
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on a lagging beast latmcbcd aronnd and ftr-soondiDg 
oath oat into the aOcnt night. Modamo d Houdotot 
answered with a liToly continnoni peal of yonng 
laughter while an angry chill bronght beck the dis- 
comfited lover from an ecstasy that was very full of 
perih' 

Rousscan wrote In the Now Ilololia very tagolj 
that yon ahoold grant to tho tenses nothiag when 
yon mean to rofaso thorn anything lie admits that 
the saying was falsified by bis mlaticms with iladamo 
d Ilondotot Clearly tho credit of this lisppy falsifi- 
cation was dno to her rather than to himself. ^Vhat 
her feelings were, it is not very easy to see. Honest 
pity seenii to have besn the strongest of thoto. She 
was idlo and nnoeenpied, and idleness leaves the sonl 
open for much stray generosity of emotion, even 
towards an Importanato lover She thought him 
mad, and sbo wrote to Saint Lambert to say aa 
His m dncai must bo very strong, said Saint 
[iombort, dneo aho can pcrccn o it * 

Character is ccoiolessly marching, oven when wo 
scorn to havo rank into a fixed and stagnant mood. 
Tho man is awakened from his dream of passion b} 
Inexorable event he finds the hooso of the soul not 
swept and garnished for a new life, but posscesod by 
demons who have entered unseen. In short, such 
profound disorder of spint, though in its first stage 
markod by ravishing deliriam, never escapes a biUor 

* IL Bottcaa a note to Utdama d Epluy tL 173. 

• Orlmm, to U m# d Ejinay IL 8W. 
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sequel When a man lets his soul he swept away 
from the narrow track of conduct appointed by his 
relations with others, still the reahty of such relations 
survives He may retreat to rural lodges , that will 
not save him either from his own passion, or from 
some degree of that kinship with others which instantly 
creates nght and wrong like a wall of brass around 
him Let it be observed that the natures of finest 
stuff suffer most from these forced reactions, and it 
was ]ust because Rousseau had mnate moral sensitive- 
ness, and a man hire Diderot was without it, that the 
first felt his fall so profoundly, while the second was 
unconscious of having fallen at aU 

One day m July Rousseau went to pay his accus- 
tomed visit. He found Madame d’Houdetot dejected, 
and with the flush of recent weepmg on her cheeks 
A bird of the mr had earned the matter As usual, 
the matter was earned wiongly, and apparently aU 
that Saint Lambei*t suspected was that Rousseau’s 
high pnnciples had persuaded Madame d’Houdetot 
of the viciousness of her relations with her lover ^ 
“ They have played us an evil turn,” cned Madame 
d’Houdetot , “ they have been unjust to me, hut that 
IS no matter Either let us break off at once, or he 
what you ought to be ” ^ This was Rousseau’s first 

^ Thm 18 sfio-wn partly by Saint Lambert’s letter to Eousseau, 
to wbicli wa come piesently, and partly by a letter of Madame 
d’Hondetot to Ronssean in May, 1758 (Streckeisen- Moulton, 
L 411-413), where she distinctly says that she concealed his 
mad passion for her from Samt Lambert, who first heard of it m 
common conversation 2 Conf , ix. 811 
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tiutd of the aches of shnma into which the lascloas- 
ness of such forbidden fniit, placked at the expense 
of others, is erer apt to be transformed. Mortification 
of the coniiderablo spintual pnde that was yet allre 
after this lapse, was a strong element m the imn of 
his emotion, and it was pointed bj the reflection which 
stnnghun to Incessantlj that his monitresswasytmnger 
than ImnselL He coaid never master his own con- 
tempt for tho gallantry of gnxilod loda.^ His aosterer 
self might at any rate have been consoled by knowing 
that this scene was tho bogfaming of tho end, thoogh 
the end came wHhont any socking on his part and 
withont Tiolenea. To his amaxoment, one day Saint 
lAmbert and tladame d’Hoadetot came to the Her 
outage, asking him to giro them dinner and moch to 
the credit of hnman natures elasticity tbo three 
passed a delightful afternoon. Tho wronged lorerr 
was friendly thoogh a little stifl^ and he passed 
occasional alights which Boaxsoaa would sorely not 
have forgiven, if he had not been disarmed by con 
sdonaness of guilt Ho fell asleep, as we can well 
hn giro that ho might do, while Roosscan read alood 
his very inadeqoato justification of Provideneo agamst 
Voltafre.* 

In time he returned to the army and Komsean 
b^an to cure hhnwilf of his mad passion. His 
method, however was not unsnspioioui, for it in- 

^ Bcilda the subj MdU of rafmnee to this in the Conro- 
■ioni, M the pbrenrtlo I^Uan to Benh, printed In the ilCoxfu, 
pp. Wr-MU • li. «7 
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volvod the perilous assistance of Madame d’lloudctot. 
Fortunately her loyalt}’’ and good sense forced a more 
resolute mode upon him Ho found, or thought he 
found her distracted, omharrassed, indifTcrcnt In 
despair at not being allowed to heal his passionate 
malady m his own fashion, he did the most singular 
thing that ho could have done undci the circumstances 
He "wrote to Saint Lambert ^ His lettei is a prodigy 
of plausible duplicity, though Rousseau in some of his 
mental states had so little sense of the difTercnco hc- 
tueen the actual and the imaginary, and uas moreover 
so swiftl}'" homo an ay on a flood of fine jihrascs, that 
it is hard to decide how far this was voluntary, and 
how fai he was his oun dupe Voluntaiy or not, it 
IS dctcstahla AVc pass the false uhine about “being 
abandoned by all that was deal to him,” as if ho had 
not dohberatety quitted Pans against the remon- 
strance of every fnend ho had , about his bemg “ soli- 
tary and sad,” as if ho was not ready at this very time 
to curse any one who intruded on his solitude, and 
hindered him of a single half-hour in the desert spots 
that he adored Eoincmbenng the scenes in moon- 
lighted groves and elsewhere, we read this — " Whence 
comes her coldness to me 1 Is it possible that 3 mu 
can have suspected mo of vTonging you with her, 
and of turning peifidious m consequence of an un- 
seasonably ngoious nrtue 1 A passage in one of your 
letters shows a ghmpse of some such suspicion No, 
no. Saint Lambert, the breast of J J Rousseau never 
1 C07r , 1 398 Sept 4, 1757 
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hcM the heart of o traitor and I ihonld dcfpi«o rnpclf 
raoro than jtra mppo^ if I had orcr tned to roh 
yon of her heart. Con yoa Btiipecl that her 

fnendihip for me may hart her loro for yoo 1 Sorol} 
natures endoTred with eennbOIty an open to all sorta 
of affections, and no sentiment can spring up m them 
which docs not turn to tho adrantago of (ho dominant 
pasBoiL ^\'hc^o is the lorcr who does not wax the 
more tender as be talks to hu fnend of her whom ho 
kirea } And Is it not sweeter for yon m year banish 
ment that there ihonld bo some aympalhctio creature 
to whom your mi^trcM lores to talk of yoo, and who 
lores to heart 

Let us turn to tnoUicr wdo of hii correspondenee. 
The way in winch tho s\mpatlictie creature in tlio 
present ease lorcd to hear hU friends mulreu talk 
of him, is inlcreiUngly shown in one or two psauges 
from a letter to her as when ho crie« “Ah, how 
proud would ereu thy lo\er bitoielf bo of thy con 
stancy if he only know bow moch it has surmounted. 

I appeal to your sinconty \ou, the witness 
and the cause of tliis dcltriuiu, Uicso tears, these 
ranilung ecstasies, these transports whicli were norer 
made for mortal, ray bare I over tastc«l your faroura 
in such a way that I dcserro to lose them 1 hercr 
onco did my ardent desires nor my tender supplies 
tfons daro to solicit supremo happiness, without my 
feeling slopped by tho inner cncs of s Borrow-etricken 
souL 0 Sophie, after moments so sweet, tho idea 
of otcmal pn\'arion Is too frightful for one who groans 
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that lio cannot identify himself nith thee What, arc 
thy tender eyes never again to bo loneicd nith a 
delicious modesty, intoxicating mo ivith pleasure? 
'\^Tiat^ are my burning lips noicr again to lay my 
very soul on thy heart along irith my kisses ? What, 
may I nc^cr more feel that heavenly shudder, that 
rapid and devouring fire, swifter than lightning?”^ 
Wo BOO a sjmpathctic creature assuredly, and 
listen to the \ oicc of a nature endow cd with sensibility 
even more than enough, but wnth dcccnc}, lo}alty, 
above all with self-knowledge, far less than enough 
One more touch comjiletes the picture of the fallen 
desperate man Tie takes great trouble to persuade 
Saint Lambert that though the rigour of his pnnciplcs 
constrains him to frowm upon such breaches of social 
laiv as the relations between !Madamo d’Houdetot and 
her loi or, yet ho is so attached to the sinful pair that 
ho half forgives them "Do not suppose,’’ ho says, 
w’lth superlative graanty, “ that you have seduced me 
by your reasons , I see in them the goodness of your 
heart, not your justiGcation I cannot help blaming 
your connection you can hardly approi o it j ourself , 
and so long as you both of you continue dear to me, 
I avill never leave you m careless securit} as to the 
innocence of your state Yet love such as yours 
deserves consideratoness I feel respect for a 

union so tender, and cannot bnng myself to attempt 
to lead it to anrtuo along the path of despair’ 
(p 401) 

^ To Madomo d’Houdetot. Corr , l 37C 387 Juno 1767 
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Ignorance of the facts of the com hindered Saint 
T^mhert from appreciating the etrange ironj of a man 
protesting abont leading to nrtae along the path of 
despair a poor womm whom he had done as much u 
he conld to lead to nee along the path of highljr 
■timalated senaa Samt T^mhert vrai as mnoh a 
sentimentahat as Bonssean Trai, but he had a certain 
Tnanlmess, acqnirad bj long contact with men, which 
his correspondent onlj felt m moods of severe exalta 
don. Saint Lambert took all the blame on himsell 
He had desired that his mlstnas and his fnsnd should 
love one another then he thon^t he saw some cool 
ness m his mistress, and he set the rhange down to 
his fnend, thoogh not onthe trae groonda. **Donot 
sappose that I thought 70a perfidions or a traitor I 
knew the anstenty of 7001 prinoplM people had 
spoken to me of it and the herself did eo with a 
reepect that lore fonnd haid to bear In short, he 
hod suspected Eonsswui of nothing worse than bemg 
over Yirtnoos, and tijing in the mterest of virtne to 
break off a connection sanctioned b7 contemporarj 
TottTiTiera, but not b7 law or religion. If Madame 
d’Hondetot had changed, it was not that ahe 
CM “d to honour her good fnend, bnt onlj that her 
lover might be spared a eertom ohagnn from suspect- 
ing the excess of scrupnlositj and oonscienoe in so 
anstere an adviser^ 

It IS well known how effootivel7 one with a germ 

1 Balot lambsit to Boumsq, {ram 'Wolfantrattfil, Oot 11, 
17C7 Stnckdim Uoaltoc, L 410. 
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of good pnnciplo m liim is biaccd by being thought 
better than ho is AVith tins letter in Ins hands and 
its "words m his mind, Eousseau strode off foi his last 
interview "with Madame d’Houdetot Had Saint 
Lambert, he says, been less wise, less generous, less 
worthy, I should have been a lost man As it "vi as, 
he passed foui or five hours "wnth her in a delicious 
calm, infinitely more dehghtful than the accesses of 
burning fever which had seized him before They 
formed the project of a close companionship of three, 
including the absent lover , and thej’" counted on the 
project coming more true than such designs usually 
do, " since all the feelmgs that can unite sensitive and 
upnght hearts formed the foundation of it, and we 
three united talents enough as "mcII as loiowledgc 
enough to suffice to ourselves, without need of aid or 
supplement from others ” AVhat happened was this 
Madame d’Houdetot for the next three or four months, 
which were among the most bitter in Kousseau’s life, 
for then the bitterness which became chrome was new 
and therefore harder to bo borne, ^MOtc him the "wisest, 
most affectionate, and most considerate letters that a 
sincere and sensible woman over ■\iTOte to the most 
petulant, suspicious, perveise, and irrestrainable of 
men For patience and exquisite sweetness of fnend- 
ship some of these letters are matchless, and we can 
only conjecture the weaimg querulousness of the 
letters to which they weie replies If through no 
fault of her o■s^m she bad been the occasion of the 
monstrous delmum of which he never shook off the 
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conseqaencee, at least thu good botiI did all that wise 
couiuol and grare tendorncaa conld do, to bring bun 
onb of tho black slough of snspiaon and deapoir into 
^hieh ho wa* phmged*^ In tho beginning of 1768 
there was a change. Itonssean s paanon for her totno- 
how becamo knorm to all tho world It roochod tho 
oan of Saint Lambert, and was tho came of a passing 
distarbance between him and hu miitrcoi. Saint 
Lambert thronghont acted likea man who u thoronghly 
master of himtalt. At first, wo learn, ho ccasod for a 
moment to see m Romsoan the nrtuo which he sought 
in him, and which he was pennaded that ho found 
in him- Smee then, howoTcrr" wrote Madamo 
dHoudetot, be pities jnu moro for ^or waakncsi 
than ho reproaches jou, and wo aro both of tu far 
from joining the people who wish to blacken ;^ 0 Tir 
character , we havo and alwa^v shall hare the eenrage 
to epeak of you with esteem.”* They saw one another 
a few tunes, and on one oecanon the Count and 
Countess d'Hondetoty Saint T^mbcrt, and Boussean 
all sat at tablo together happily withont broach of 
the peaca* One curious thing about this meeting 
was that it took place some three weeks after Bous- 
seau and Samt Lambert had Intorchonged letters on 
the snhject of the quarrel with I>iderot, m which each 
promised tho other contemptuous obhvion.* Per 

^ Thoae Ictton an giren In IL S^tekeim Mooltm'i Ant 
Toltme (jip. a54-tl4). The tbUty -se co nd of them (Jsn. 10 
17&8) U perhtps the one best worth taming ta 

• Btndteleon Uooltoo, L 411. JUy ft, 1764. Cott/ i. 1ft, 

* 7ft. X. 22. 7ft X IS. BUL.ukBlMn, I 422. 
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pofcinty of liato is ns hard ns porpctmt) of love for 
our poor sliorb-spanncd diameters, and at length the 
three ho ■w ere once to have lived together in self- 
sufficing union, and then in their no'ct wood to iiavo 
forgotten one anothci instantly and for ov cr, held to 
neither of the evtremes, hut settled do\m into an 
easier middle path of indificrcnt good-wnll The con- 
duct of all three, said the most famous of tliem, may 
servo for an example of the way in which sensible 
people separate, when it no longer suits them to see 
one another^ It is at least certain that m them 
Rousseau lost two of the most unimpeachably good 
friends that he over possessed 

nt 

The egoistic character that loves to brood and 
liatcs to act, is big vnth catastrophe Wo liave now’ 
to see how the inevntablo law accomplished itself in 
the case of Rousseau. In many this brooding egoism 
produces a silent and melancholy insanit}' , vnth him 
it was developed into something of acridly corrosiv’o 
quality One of the agents in this disastrous process 
was the wearing toi turo of one of the most painful of 
disorders Tins disorder, ansing from an internal 
malfoimation, harassed him from his infancy to the 
day of Ins death Our fatuous persistency in reducing 
man to the spmtiial, blinds the biographer to the cir- 
cumstance that the history of a life is the history of 
^ Con/, r 24 
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a bodj no len than that of a Bonl. Manj a pdece of 
oonduct that drridea the world mto two factionB of 
moral BwaflftTit* and moral vmdicaton, proTotmg a 
thousand mgenmbee of ethioalorpiy oh ologicolanalTau, 
onght reallj to have been nothing more than an item 
m a page of a patholt^pst^s ca a o b ook. We are not to 
snspend onr judgment on aobon right and wrong 
cian depend on no man a malformations. In U^mg to 
know the actor it la otherwise here it la foll7 to 
nndereetimate the phTsical anteoedenta of mental 
phenomena In firm and loftj oharaoter pern li 
maatered m a character ao little endowed with cool 
tenaaona atrength aa KonaBeen^a, pam inch as he 
endured wu enoogh to aceonnt^ not for hia nnaociaht^ 
which flowed from temperament, but for the hitter 
imtahlfl and snaplaicma fonn which thta nnsoosht^ 
now fin* Mstonei Bon'“vin waa never a saintly 
nature, but far the reverse, and in reedmg the tedioua 
tale of hia quarrels with Qnmm and M«d«ne d'Epmay 
and Diderot — a tale of labyrinthine mghtmaree — let 
us remember that we may even to this po in t RTplam 
what happened, without recourse to the too facfle 
theory of msornty unlcea one definu that misnaed 
term to widely as to make many sane people very 
uncomfortable. 

Hia own aoeoimt waa thia “In my quality of 
•olitaiy I am more aenaitiTe than another if I am 
•wrong with a friend -who lirea m the world, he thinki 
of It for a moment, and then a thousand distractioiij 
make him forget it for the rest of the day but thare 
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IS notlinig to distract mo as to Ins s\ron" towards mo , 
dcpnA cd of mj slccj), I busy mj =clf w ith Inm all in^lit 
long, solitary in my \\iillv«, I busj mj'-clf vilh Inm 
from sunrise until sunset, my iicait Ins not an 
instant’s relief, and the linrobncss of a friend giics 
mo in one day } cars of angiiisli In ni} qiinlitj of 
invalid, I lia\c a title to the considcratcnoss that 
humanity ones to the neahness or mitation of a man 
in agony "Wlio is the fuend, nho is the good man, 
that ought not to dread to add affliction to an un- 
fortunate n retch tormented nith a painful and in- 
curable malady?"^ ^Yo need not accept this as an 
adequate cvtcnuation of pen'orsities, hut it evplains 
them •without iccourse to the thcor) of uncontrollable 
insanity Insauit} came later, the product of intellec- 
tual excitation, public persecution, and moial reaction 
after prolonged tension Meanuhile he may well bo 
3 udgcd 1)} the standaids of the sane, Icnoiiing his 
temperament, his prcMous history, his circumstances, 
Mc have no difficulty in accounting for his conduct. 
Least of all is there an} need for la} ing all the blame 
upon his fnends There aie vnters vhom cntluisiasm 
for the pnnciplcs of Jean Jacques has dm on into 
fanatical denigration of oici} one whom ho called 
his enemy, tliat is to say, ncaily ciei} one nliom 
ho ever knen " Diderot said well, “Too many 

^ To Mndamo d’E^nna), 1757 Corr , i 302, 353 See also 
Con/, i\ 307 

- One of the most undinclimg in tins I iiul is an Ussm sur la 
VIC cl h caracltrc dc J J Jiousecau, by G II I\lonn (Pans 
1851) the laborious production of a bitter advocate, wbo 
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toDeet people wocld be wroog, if Je*n Jacques Trere 
right” 

The fint duvriuight breach was with QnmTn but 
there irero Bugrj ptssagee donog the year 1757 uot 
only with him, but with Diderot and Madame d^pmay 
u welL Diderot, Hke many other men of energetio 
nature unchaatened by worldly wisdom, was too 
mterectod m uTurythmg that attracted his attentaon 
to keep lOenoe over the indiscretion of a fnend He 
threw as much tenacity and seal into a tnfle, if it 
bAd once atruok him, aa he did into the Snoyolopndia. 
We have already seen how warmly be rated Jean 
Jacques for mimng the court penrioTL Then he 
scolded and laughed at him for tumiiig henxdt. 
With still more seriouiness he remonitnted with 
hrm for rsmajnmg in the oountry thwni gb the winter 
thus endorgerug the Me of Theresas aged mother 
This sUried up hot anger m the HerTuitage, and two 
or three bitter letters wore mtemhanged,^ those of 
Diderot being pronounoed by a person who waa no 
partiaan of Bousaeau deddedly too harsh.* Yet there 
Is eopous warmth of fnendship in these very letters, 
if only the man to whom they were written had not 
hated mterferenoe in his afiaus as the worst of inj unes. 

I loved Diderot tanderiy I esteemed him imcerely " 
■ays Bouflseau, “ and I counted with entire conSdenco 
seeeptt Oanfailaii*, Dlilogaw, Lattan, ate., wltli tlie mar 
enea daa to mbal Insplrttlan, and irrttaa of ererybodj who 
aSaodedhii haro, quit* tn tiia rein of Maat UmuUs arlstoatti. 

’ Oorr L SS7-M5 D’Bpiiiay U. Ittfi-lSS. 

• DT:pljMiy It in 
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upon the same sentiments in liim But Avom out by 
his univeariod obstinacy in c\ erlastingly tlniaitmg 
my tastes, my inclinations, my -ways of hving, every- 
thing that concerned myself onl}^ , revolted at seeing 
a yoimger man than myself insist vvith all his might 
on govormng me like a child , chilled by his readiness 
in giving his piomiso and his neghgcnce in keeping 
it, tired of so many appointments vhich he made 
and broke, and of his fancy for repairing them by 
new ones to bo broken in their tium , piovoked at 
waiting for lum to no purpose three or four times a 
month on dajs which he liad fixed, and of dimng 
alone m the evening, after going on as far as St Denis 
to meet him and waiting for him all day, I had my 
heart already full of a multitude of grievances ” ^ 
Tins irritation subsided in presence of the stoims 
that now rose up agamst Diderot He was in the 
thick of the dangerous and mortifying distractions 
stured up by the foes of the Encj'-clopredia Bous- 
seau in friendly sympathy went to see him, they 
embraced, and old wrongs were forgotten until new 
arose ® 

There is a less rose coloured accoimt than this 
Madame d’Epinay assigns tv\ o motives to Eoiisseau 
a desire to find an excuse for going to Pans, in order 
to avoid seeing Samt Lambert , secondly, a vrsh to 
hear Diderot’s opmion of the two first parts of the 
New Heloisa, She says that he wanted to borrow a 
portfolio m which to carry the manusenpts to Pans , 

’ Con/ , IX 826 = iS , ix. 834 
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RoDMcau Bayi that they had already been in Diderot « 
pOModon for nx montha^ Aa her letten containfng 
tUi very ciroranstontial atory were written at tho 
moment, it ie dilBctdt to aphold tho Confodona ai 
valid authority againit them. Thirdly Rooueac 
told her that he had not taken hli manoaenpU to 
Pari* (p. 502), whercaa Qrnnm writing a few dayi 
later (p. 500) mentions that he has nscoived a letter 
from Diderot, to tho edect that Ronsseans visit had 
no other object than the revision of these manasenpta 
The econo is charactonstia “Ronsscan kept him 
pitilessly at work from Saturday at ton o clock in tho 
morning UQ eleven at night on Monday hardly giving 
him time to cat and drink Tho rmnon at an end, 
Diderot chats with him about a plan he has in his 
head, and begs Rouaseaa to help him m eontriving 
somo incident which he cannot yet arrongo to his 
tasto. It U too diCBcult, ropUos tho hormit coldly 
it is late, and I am not nsod to sitting np. Good 
night I am olT at nx in die moniing, and Us timo 
for bed. Ho rises from his chair goes to bed, and 
loaves Diderot potiifled at his bohavionr The day 
of his departure, Diderot's wife saw that her husband 
was in bad spints, and asked tho reason. It is that 
mans want of delicacy ho replied, which 
me he makes me wodr like a slave, but I should 
never have found that out, If he had not so drily 

^ iriH. n. tS7 Ehs "It plscss the date TOksy Tnrmtv* 
Utw thu BouMan, and ditsehea the rwmi>ni Hon from Um 
qaam] In tha wlnUr of lfse'17ff7 
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1 of used to take an interest in mo for a quarter of an 
hour ’ ‘ You are surprised at that/ Ins Avife ans^verod , 
‘ do you not Icnoiv him ? He is devoured snth envy , 
ho goes ivild Avith rage nhen anytlung fine appears 
that IS not Ins omi You null see him one day 
commit some great crime rather than lot himself he 
Ignored I declare I would not swear that he mil 
not ]om the ranks of the Jesuits, and undertake their 
vindication 

Of course we cannot he sure that Gnmm did not 
manipulate these letters long after the event, hut 
there is nothing in Housscau’s- history to make us 
perfectly sure that he was incapable either of tellmg 
a falsehood to I\Iadamo d’Epinay, or of hoing shame- 
lessly selfish in respect of Diderot I see no reason 
to refuse substantial credit to Gnmm’s account, and 
the points of coincidence between that and the Con- 
fessions make its truth probable ^ 

Rousseau’s relations mth Madame d’Epinay were 
more complex, and his sentiments towards her under- 
wentmany changes Tliero was a prevalent opinion that 
ho was her lover, for which no real foundation seems 
to have existed ^ Those who disbelieved that he had 
reached this distinction, yet made sure that ho had a 
passion for her, which may or may not have been true ® 

^ The same story js referred to in Madame do Vandonl’s 
Sl6m. de Diderot, p 61 

® Conf , IX. 246, 246 

' Gnmm to Madamo d’Epinay, u 269, 269, 318, 826 
Chnf, I. 17 
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Madame d^Epmay hemlf TYma Tam encragli to be 
wi11ni£; that tiui ahould be generally accepted, and 
it u certain that ihe iboired a friendihip for hnn 
which, concdenng the Tnannera of the tone, wae 
mvitingly open to mlaoonception. Agam, she was 
jealoni of hir lister in law Madame d’Hoodetot, if 
for no other reason tban that the latter bemg the 
wife of a Norm n noble, hod acton to the conrt, 
and thn wai nnat^amahle by tho wife of a farmer 
general. Hence 'MaHnme d’Epmay • barely-concealed 
mortlficfihon when she heard of the meetangi m the 
forect, the pnrate sapper^ the moonlight rambles m 
the park. When Samt Lambert first became nneasy 
as to the rekbom between Bonzsean and ha misUeu, 
and wrote to her to ny that he wu so, RonnesTi 
instantly suspected that ^ladame cTEpinay had been 
his informant. Theresa confirmed tho Btupioon by 
tal« of baskets and draweri rantnrWd by Madame 
d'Epmay in search of Madame d’Houdetot’i letten to 
him. Whether these tales ware trao or not, we can 
nercr know we can only lay that Madame d’Epinay 
was probably not incapable of theee meana> w and 
that there la no reason to soppoee that she took the 
pains to write diroctly to Somt Lambert a piece of 
news which she was writing to Grimm knowing that 
he was then in communication with Boint LamberL 
She herself suspected that Theresa had written to 
Samt Lambert,^ but it may be doubted whether 
Theresa B Imagination oould hare risen to such feat 
> J/te. fl. sia. 
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as ^\Tlt^ng to a raaiqius, and a marquis in nliat 'would 
have seemed to her to he remote and inaccessible 
parts of the earth All this, liovever, has become 
ghostly for us , a pu7/lo that can never be found out, 
nor bo n oi th finding out. Eousseau was persuaded 
that Madame d’Epinay -was his betia}ci, and ivas 
seized by one of his blackest and most stormful 
moods In reply to an affectionate letter from licr, 
mquinng ■why she had nob seen him for so long, ho 
■wrote thus “I can say nothing to you yet. I nait 
until I am better informed, and this I shall be sooner 
or later Meanwhile, be certain that accused inno- 
cence ■will find a champion ardent enough to make 
'calumniators repent, whoever they may be” It is 
rather curious that so strange a missive as this, instead 
of provolang Madame d’Epinay to anger, w as answered 
by a waixnei and more affectionate letter than the 
first To this Rousseau rephed inth increased 
vehemence, charged ■with dark and mysteriously 
worded suspicion StiU Madame d’Epinaj remained 
■vnlhng to receive lura Ho began to repent of his 
imprudent haste, because it would certainly end by 
compromising Madame d’Houdetot, and because, 
moreover, ho had no proof after all that his suspicions 
had any foundation He went instantl)’' to the 
house of Madame d’Epinay, at his approach she 
threw herself on his neck and melted into tears 
This unexpected reception from so old a fnend 
moved him extremely, ho too wept abimdantly 
She showed no curiosity as to the precise nature of 
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his mpacicmB or theu* ongm^ sud the qnarrel cjime 
to an end-' 

Grimm a ttmi followed. Thon^ they had boon 
friends for many years, there had long been a certain 
■ taffnw in thdr frigndship. Their character! wore 
m fact profoundly anbpathetia. Eonssoan we know 
— lenaoous, impultire, extrayagant^ with htUe senao of 
the difference between rcahty and dreomB. Grimm 
WHS PTnri-ly the oppoalto jndlaona, ooDoetod, self 
seelonft coldly apn^t He waa & German (bom at 
Eotubon), and m Pans was first a reader to the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha, with very scanty salary He made 
hn way partly through the fnendahip of Housseatt, 
into the eoeiety of tho Parfadan men of letten, rapidly 
acquired a perfect maateiy of the French langnage, 
and with tho insptriog help of Diderot, becamo an 
excellent criba After being sccrotary to sundry high 
people, ho bocamo tho literary correspondent of Tarious 
German sovereigns, keeping them informed of what 

^ Ocmf ir 521 V (i/M. fl. 538) wriMag 

to Ordnim, glra a mach colder uul stfiTir colour to tlie Koae of 
recoacHlatloa, bot tbe utura of b«T relittoas with him voold 
aecocBt f r thh. Tho «ine dreumstanee, u 11 Glnrdln 
bu pednUd emt (/lTS. ia faints J/oOdes, Sept 1S53), would tx 
pula the diKTSpoacy batweea her Utten m girea la the Oon 
feadoDS, tad the eoplet of th«n Mot to Grimm, tad prlated ia 
her llemoln. U StlaU Benre who U aerw perfectly natter 
of Vilmwl fin detUsg with the ohteCi of the rerolatlontry Kbooli, 
u might lndtod hire been expected In a writer with hit pTO- 
dUectloai for the tarenteenth century mhly hints {Ositttrim, 
tH. 501) EousKaa wtt the filiifter The pabUcttlon from 
the tatogrmph origiatlt tett thb tt rest 
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was happening in the world of art and letters, just as 
an ambassador keeps his government infoimed of what 
happens in pohtics The sohnety, impartiahty, and 
discrimination of his criticism make one think highly 
of his literary judgment , he had the courage, or shall 
we say he preserved enough of the German, to defend 
both Homer and Shakespeare against the unhappy 
stnetures of Voltaire ^ This is not all, however , his 
criticism IS conceived m a tone which impresses us 
with the wi iter’s mtegiity -And to this mtemal 
evidence we have to add the external corroboration 
that in the latter part of his hfe he filled vanous 
official posts, which imphed a pecuhar confidence m 
his probity on the part of those who appomted him 
At the present moment (1766-67), he was acting as 
secretary to Marshal d’Estr^es, commander of the 
French at my m Westphalia at the outset of the Seven 
Years’ War He was an able and helpful man, in 
spite of his havmg a rough manner, powdering his 
face, and bemg so monstrously scented as to earn the 
name of the musk-bear He had that firmness and 
positivity which are not always beautiful, but of which 
there is probably too httle rather than too much in 
the world, certainly m the France of his time, and of 
which there was none at all in Rousseau Above all 
thmgs he hated declamation. Apparently cold and 
reserved, he had sensibihty enough underneath the 
surface to go nearly out of his mind for love of a smger 
at the opera who had a thrilling voice As he did 

^ For Shakespeare, see Corr I/it , it 148, etc. 
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not beboTO m tho aotAph3rBica1 dodnno about tbo 
freedom of Iho will, b« aecoptod from tomperamenl 
tbo necessity which logic eonflnncd of guidjng the 
will by conirtiTit presRrro from wilbool. am lur 
priaed," Madame dTpinay tald to him, that men 
iboold bo to litllo indulgent to one another Nay 
the want of indulgence cornea of our belief in freedom 
it U bccauto the catabluhcd morality it falte and bad, 
Inasmuch ai it atarta from this falw pnnaple of 
blicrty * Ah, but the contrary principle, by mak 
ing one too indulgent, diatorie order It doca 
nothing of the kind. Though man doca not 
wholly change, he U aotceptibio of modiCcatlon 
you can improre him hence it U not nselcta to 
pTTTiUh him. The gardener doea not cut down a 
tree that growi crooked ho brnds up the branch 
and keeps it In thape (hat U iho eOcet of public 
pcnlthmcnt,"* Ho applied tbo fame doctrine aa wo 
ihall tee, to prirato jnnushinent for wciaj crooked 

ncsB. 

It is taiy to concciro how Boniseau i way of order 
ing himieU would gradually ealrango to hard a head 
aa thu. ^Vhat tho one thought a weighty moral 
reformation, struck the other as a rain dcairo to attract 
attention. Konsteau on the other band tuipeclcd 
Grimm of intriguing to remoVo Thereia from liim, aa 
won aa doing his beat to alienato all hia frionda The 
attempted alienation of Tlieresa conauted in the secret 
aliowanco to her mother and her by Grimm and 
> DTctnaj U. lU. 
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Diderot of some sixteen pounds a j ear ^ Eoiisseau 
was unaware of this, hut the ’ishispciings and goings 
and comings to which it gave rise, made him darkly 
uneasy That the suspicions in other respects ii ere 
in a certain sense not wliolly unfoiinded, is shown by 
Gnmm's oivn letters to Madame d’Epinay Ho dis- 
approved of her installing Kousscau in the Hermitage, 
and warned her in a very remarkable projihecy that 
solitude would darken his imagination" “Ho is a 
poor devil who torments himself, and docs not dare to 
confess tho tine subject of all his suflenngs, nhich is 
m his cursed head and his pride , he raises up imagin- 
ary matters, so as to have tho pleasure of complain- 
ing of tho whole human race”® More than once he 
assures her that Eousseau will end by going mad, it 
being impossible that so hot and lU-organiscd a head 
should endure solitude ^ Kousseaiuto partisans usually 
explain all this by supposing that Grimm v as eager to 
sot a Avoman for whom ho had a passion, against a 
man who was suspected of having a passion for her , 
and it IS possible that jealousy may have stimulated 
the exercise of his natural shrewdness But this 
shreivdness, added to entire ivant of imagination and 
a very narrow range of sympathy, was qiuto enough 
to account for Guram’s harsh judgment, without the 
addition of any sinister sentiment He was perfectly 
nght in suspecting Eousseau of want of loyalty to 

^ D’Epiiiay, ii 150 Also Vandeul’s M6m dc JDidcrot, p Cl 

- M&m 11 128 

® P 258 Sco also p 14G 


* Pp 282, 336, etc 
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^^a^lclmo dT^inay for wo find oar hctmll wnllng to 
her in ftmlni of perfect intimacy whilo ho was writing 
of her to Jradamo d Hondetot as ‘^yonr unworthy 
filter * On the other hand while JIadarao d Epioay 
was oTCTwhelimug him with carening phrases, she 
was at iho eamo moment describing him to Gnmm as 
a raaitcr of impcrUococo and intractahlcncfa As 
usual wliero there U radical incompatihllity of char 
acter an attempted rcconeilution between Gnmm 
and Tlouvean (aotno timo In the early part of October 
17Ci) Itad onl} made tho thinly rePed antipatliy more 
reaolute. Kouweau eicuscd himicU for wrcngi of 
which in hii heart ho never thought Iiimself guilty 
Gnrera replied by a diieonrse on the virtues of friend 
ship ami Ills own tpecial nptitndo for practising them, 
llo then conceded to tho impotaoos penitent tho kiss 
of peace, in a alight embrace which was IFho tho 
aeeolado given by a monarch to now lniJght%® Tho 
whole scene is Ignoble. Wo seem to bo watching an 
unclean cauldron, with Theresa a mother a cringing 
end babbling crone, standing witch hko over it ami 
infosing luspidon, falsehood, and raalico. ^\^e^ 
minds are thus lUTchargcd, any accident luIBces to 

* GfTT I 850. Jnno 1757 

* lx. 8.»5. Tor Jltibni* d Fidaij ■ rqoillj mdibls 
Ttnloo, uaJgalnif lU tbs ttUTne^ ssd utq'^co t lUmwio 
■n IL 8.h.r*aaS. BiEot lAin1i«rt rrfm to tb* moiHnUr]r 
iwHidlUtlofl In Mi I tier to boanc n ef JTcr II (Htreckdv 

L 418} rtprttlnj^ wb t b« hid Id before {p, 417)^ tint Orimn 
•Inj of Mm In linkable terns tboogb cotnpIftlDlag ol 

• injoilke 
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release the enl creatures that lurk in an irritated 
imagination 

One day towards the end of the autumn of 1767, 
Rousseau learned to his unbounded surprise that 
Madame d’Epinay had been seized with some strange 
disorder, which made it advisable that she should 
start without any delay for Geneva, there to place 
herself under the care of Tronchm, who was at that 
time the most famous doctor m Europe His surprise 
was greatly increased by the expectation which he 
found among his fnends that he would show his 
gratitude for her many kindnesses to him, by offenng 
to bear her company on her ]oumey, and dunng her 
stay in a town which was strange to her and thoroughly 
famihar to him. It was to no purpose that he pro- 
tested how unfit was one mvahd to be the nurse of 
another , and how great an mcumbrance a man would 
be m a coach m the bad season, when for many days 
he was absolutely unable to leave his chamber without 
danger Diderot, with his usual eagerness to guide a 
fnend’s course, ivrote him a letter urgmg that his many 
obhgations, and even his giievances m respect of 
Madame d’Epmay, bound him to accompany her, as 
he would thus repay the one and console himself for 
the other “ She is gomg into a country where she 
will be like one fallen from the clouds She is lU , 
she will need amusement and disLraction As for 
wmter, are you worse now than you were a month 
back, or than you wdl ho at the openmg of the sprmg ? 
For me, I confess that if I could not bear the coach, I 
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wcraJd take a »Iair Mid follow her on foot”* Honasean 
trcmhlwl with fury and as soon as the transport was 
OTOT ho wrote an mdignant rqily in which ho more 
or less politely bade the pannrgio one to attend to his 
own effain, and hinted that Gnmm was making a tool 
of him. ^ext he wroto to Grimm bbniolf a letter 
notonfricndlj- in form, asbng bis adneo and promldng 
to follow it, bnt hardly hldbg his irscntmenL By 
this thne he hid fotmd oat tho secret of BTadamo 
d’Eplnay*! snpposed illoesi and her anxiety to pais 
some months away from her family and tho share 
which Gnmm bad in it. This howerer docs not mako 
many pamges of his letter any the leas ungnoons 
or onsecmly ** If iladame dXpitxiy has ibovn friend 
ship to me I have shown more to her As for 
beneGts, first of all I do not like them, I do not want 
them, and I owo no thanks for any that people may 
harden me with by forta Madame dEplnay being 
so often left alone in tho coantry wished me for 
company, It was for that she had kept me. After 
malnng one sacrifice to fnendihip, I most now make 
another to gmtitnde. A man must be poor mast be 
withoot a icmnt, most bo a hater of constraint, and 
he mart hare my character before he can know what 
it U forme to lire in another penons hoosQ. For all 
that, I lircd two years In hors, constantly bronght into 
bondage with tho finest harangues about liberty serred 
by twenty domntlcs, and cleaning my own ibocs erery 
morning, orerioaded with ^oomy Indigestion, and 
<W la- S7t. 
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incessantly siglimg for my homely pomnger 
Consider how much money an hour of the hie and 
the time of a man is worth , compare the kindnesses 
of Madame d’Epinay with the sacrifice of my native 
country and two years of serfdom , and then tell me 
whether the ohhgation is greater on her side or 
mme ” He then urges with a torrent of impetuous 
eloquence the thoroughly sound reasons why it was 
unfair and absurd for him, a beggar and an mvalid, to 
make the journey with Madame d’Epmay, nch and 
surrounded by attendants He is particularly splenetic 
that the philosopher Diderot, sittmg m his oum room 
before a good fire and wrapped in a well-lined dressing- 
goivu, should insist on his domg his five and twenty 
leagues a day on foot, through the mud m winter ^ 
The whole letter shows, as so many incidents in his 
later hfe showed, how difficult it was to do Eousseau 
a kindness with impunity, and how little such fnends 
as Madame d’Epmay possessed the art of soothing this 
unfortunate nature They fretted him by not leavmg 
him sufficiently free to follow his own changing moods, 
while he in turn lost all self-control, and yielded m 
hours of bodily torment to angiy and resentful fancies 
But let us hasten to an end G-rimm replied to his 
eloquent mamfesto somewhat dnly, to the effect that 
he would think the matter over, and that meanwhile 
Rousseau had best keep quiet in his hemutage Rous- 
seau bummg with excitement at once conceived a 
thousand suspicions, wholly unable to understand that 
1 Corr, 1 404 416 Oct 19, 1767 
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A coM and rcsorrcd Goman migfat chooao to dolfbcrate 
at length and finally givo on answer with brevity 
After centnna of expectation in tno cmel uncertainty 
in which this barbarotu man bad plunged mo — that 
la after eight or ten dayi, the aniwcrcarao, apparently 
not without a second direct appbeation for onc.^ It 
was abort and extremely pointed not complaining that 
Bouaacau liad refused to accompan) lladamo dTpinay 
but protesting against the horrlblo tone of the apology 
which he had sent to him for not accompanying her 
^It haa made me qnirer with indignation lo odious 
aro the pnndples it containa, ao full is it of bUcknesa 
and duplicity You venturo to talk lo mo of your 
alavcry to roe who for more than two yeaia haro been 
tho daily wilncxs of all tho marka of tho tcndercat and 
moat gencroua friendahip that you haro roedred at 
the hands of that woman. If I could pardon you, I 
ahould think myaolf unworthy of barmg a single fnend. 
I will never see you again while I Urc, and I shall 
think mvself happy if I can banish the recollection of 
your conduct from my mind. * A flash of manl) 
anger like this is very welcome to us, who have to 
thread a tedioua way between morbid egolaUo imtation 
on the one hand, and ily piecca of equivocal complait- 
anco on the other Tho effect on Kousscau was 
terrific. In a paroxyim lie sent Gnmma letter back 
to him, with threo or four linca hi tho same key He 

^ Grimm to Diderot, la Uad ma dEfthiaT^s J/M. U. &SQ. 
Not 8, 17C7 

* DTplnay U. M7 Kcr 3. 
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wiote note after note to Madame d’Houdetot, in 
slineks “ Have I a smgle fnend left, man or -womanl 
One -word, only one word, and I can live ” A day or 
two later “ Think of the state I am in I can hear 
to bo abandoned by all the woild, but you ! You who 
know mo BO well ! Great God 1 am I a scoundrel? a 
scoundrel, I And so on, raving It was to no 
purpose that Madame d’Houdetot •wrote him soothing 
letters, praymg him to calm himself, to find somethmg 
to busy himself "with, to remam at peace "with Madame 
d’Epinay, “who had never appeared other than the 
most thoughtful and waiiu-hearted fnend to him 
Hewasalmostready to quarrel with Madame d’Houdetot 
herself because she paid the postage of her letters, 
which he counted an affront to his poveity® To 
Madame d’Epinay ho had written m the midst of his 
toiiuenting uncertainty as to the answer which Gnmm 
would make to his letter It was an ungainly assertion 
that she was playmg a game of tyranny and intngue 
at his cost For the first time she rephed ■with spint 
and warmth “ Yoiu letter is hardly that of a man 
who, on the eve of my departure, swore to me that he 
could never in his life repau the wiongs ho had done 

^ Corr , 1 426 Nov 8 Ib 426 

° Streckeisen-Moultou, 1 881 -883 

® Ib 387 Many years after, Rousseau told Bemardm de 
St. Pierre {CEuv , xn 67) that one of the reasons ■which made 
him leave the Hermitage was the indiscretion of friends who 
insisted on sending him letters by some conveyance that cost 4 
francs, when it might equaUy well have heen sent for as many 
sous 
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mo." She then tpereely remArkB th£t it la not nataral 
to pus onot life m Bospectiiig and msnltmg onei 
fnendi, and that be abniea bar petienca. To thia be 
answered intb still greater terseneei that friendahip 
was extinct between thcim and that be meant to leare 
the Hermitage, but as bis friends desired hini to 
rorriMT) there ontil the spring ho wonld with bar per 
miwnon follow their coimsol Then she, with a final 
thrust of impatience, in which we perhaps sea the hand 
of Gnmm “ Sinoe yon meant to leave the Hermitage, 
and felt yon ought to do ao I am astomihed that your 
fnends eonld dstam yoo. For me, I dont oonsolt 
rnfafl as to my dotaes, and I have nothing more to say 
to yon as to youri." Thu wu the end Boossean 
i-eUirued for a moment from ignoble petnianee to 
dignity and adi-mspeol He wrote to her that if it is 
a misfortnne to maVe a mistahe in the choice of friends. 
It is one not leas cruel to awa^ from so sweet an error 
and two days before he wrote, he left her home. He 
foond a cottage at Montmorency and thither nerved 
with fury through snow and loe he carried bis scanty 
honsehold goods (Dec. 16 1767) ^ 

We have a potnro of hhn m this fatal month. 
Diderot went to pay him a visit (Dec. 6) Eonssean 
was alone at the bottom of hu garden. As soon as 
he taw Diderot, he cried in a voice of thunder and 

^ Tha Suuiws of ill Uili cn lo the toHcrwliig plvM. Oott 
L ilO. Oct SO StreckdaoD t SIB. Kerr IS. C^V ix. 
ST7 CbfT i 4*7 Kot 2S. Cbt/ ti. S81 Deo. L Ih 
ix. SSa. Dec. 17 
y07 I 
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with his eyes all aflame “ What have you come here 
for?” “I want to Imow whether you are mad or 
mahcious ” “ You have Imown me for fiifteen years , 

you are well aware how httle malicious I am, and I 
will prove to you that I am not mad follow me ” 
He then drew Diderot mto a room, and proceeded to 
clear himself, by means of letters, of the charge of 
trymg to make a breach between Snmt Lambert and 
Madame d’Houdetot. They were m fact letters that 
convicted him, as we know, of taymg to persuade 
Madame d’Houdetot of the cnmmahty of her relations 
with her lover, and at the same time to accept himself 
in the very same relation Of all this we have heard 
more than enough already He was stubborn m the 
face of Diderot’s remonstrance, and the latter left him 
m a state which he described m a letter to Gnmm 
the same mght “I throw myself mto your arms, 
hke one who has had a shock of fnght that man 
intrudes mto my work , he fills me with trouble, and 
I am as if I had a damned soul at my side May I 
never see him agam , he would make me beheve m 
devils and hell .And thus the unhappy man who 
had begun this episode in his hfe with confident 
ecstasy m the glones and clear music of sprmg, ended 
it looking out from a narrow chamber upon the sullen 
crimson of the wmtry twihght and over fields silent 
m snow, with the haggard desperate gaze of a lost 
spirit 

^ Diderot to Gnmm , D’Epinay, u 397 Diderot’s (Eiw , 
jax. 446 See also 449 and 210 
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RofPLTy i nATT QN hM ftlrudy bMn mod b7 oi u the 
key word to RomeeAa a aima and indnenoe. The 
scheme of mOQcal nobUton with which he oaone to try 
his fortune m Paris in 1741 hu published Tindioataon 
of It, and his mosieal eumpoaiUons afterwards all fall 
under this tarm. Fa/th of them was a plea for the 
extricataon of the simple from the cnmhrcrosneafl of 
elaborated pedantry and for a rebim to nature from 
the TmTnnming derlcas of false art. And all tended 
id ike in the popular dnectton, towards the extension 
of enjoyment among the onirrmnn people, and the 
g^orificatlan of their simple byea and moods, in the art 
designed for the great 

The ‘Village Soothsayer was one of the group of 
works which marked a rerolntioQ m the hlttory of 
French mniio, by putting an end to the tyrannical 
tradition of Lolli and Eameao, and prepanng the way 
through a middle stage of trflshnp**, simplkiity 
natnmlisTTT np to the noble aerenty of Gluck (1714- 
1767) Thu great oompoaer though a Bohemian 
by birth, found hu first appreciation in a public that 
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had been trained by the Itahan pastoral operas, of 
which Eousseau’s was one of the earhest produced in 
France Grr6tn, the Fleming (1741-1813), who had 
a hearty afl mi ration for Jean Jacques, and out of a 
sentiment of piety hved for a time in his Hermitage, 
came m point of musical excellence between the group 
of Rousseau, Phihdor, Hum, and the rest, and Hluck. 
“ I have not produced exaltation in people’s heads by 
tragical superlative,” Gr^tn said, “ but I have revealed 
the accent of truth, which I have impressed deeper 
in men’s hearts”^ These words express sufficiently 
the hind of influence which Rousseau also had Crude 
as the music sounds to us who are accustomed to more 
sumptuous schools, we can still hear in it the note 
which would strike a generation weary of Rameau 
It was the expression m one way of the same mood 
which in another way revolted agamst paint, false hair, 
and preposterous costume as of savages grown opulent 
Such music seems without passion or subtlety or depth 
or magmficence Thus it had hardly any higher than 
a negative merit, but it was the necessary preparation 
for the acceptance of a more positive style, that should 
replace both the elaborate false art of the older 
French composers and the too colourless realism of 
the pastoral comic opera, by the austere loveliness 
and elevation of Oifeo and Alceste. 

“In 1762 an Itahan company visited Pans, and 
perfoimed at the Opera a number of pieces by Per- 
golese, and other composers of their country A 
^ Quoted in Martin’s lIisL dc Fiance, xvi 168 
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violent wir arose rrhich agitated PoriB for moro 
intensely than the defeat of Kossbach and the loss of 
Canada tbd afterwards. Tlio quarrel botwcon the 
Parliament and the Clergy was at its height The 
Parliament had just been enlcth and the gravest 
confusion threatened the Stata The operstio quarrol 
tamed the ozeitement of tho capital into another 
ehanrvpL Things went BO far that tho censor was 
entreated to prohibit the printing of any work con 
taining tho damnable doctnno ami podtiem that 
Italian rousie is good. Poosscan took part enthuai 
astieally with the Italians.* IIU Letter on French 
Moiio (1703) proved to tho great fury of the people 
eoocemed, that the French bad no national nolle, 
and that it would bo bo much tho worse for them if 
they over bad any Their language, bo proper to bo 
the organ of truth and reason, was radJeoUy unfit 
either for poetry or musi& AU nalional music most 
derivo Its principal characteristics from tho language 
^\ow if there is a language in Europe fit for music, it 
IS certainly the Italbm, for it is sweet, Bonoroos, bar 
monlous, and more accentaated than any other and 
these arc prcdiely the four qnalitice whJdi adapt a 
language to singing It u sweet bocanso the articu 
lationi aro not composite, bocauio the meeting of 
consonants is both infrequent and soft, and because 
a great number of the syllables being only formed of 
vowels, frequent oliaions make ila pronunciation more 
flowing It is sonorous because most of tho vowels 
‘ GV Till. 187 Orimia, Cerr M., I 27 
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arc full, because it is Avitbout composite diphthongs, 
because it has few or no nasal vowel'^ Again, the 
inversions of the Italian are far more favourable to 
true melody than the didactic order of FrencL And 
so onwaids, ivith much close grappling of the matter 
Fiench melody does not exist, it is only a sort of 
modulated plain-song which has nothing agreeable in 
itself, which only pleases with the aid of a few 
capricious ornaments, and then only pleases those 
who have agreed to find it beautiful ^ 

The letter contains a variety of acute remarks 
upon music, and mcludes a \ugorous protest agamst 
fugues, imitations, double designs, and the like 
Scarcely any one succeeds m them, and success even 
when obtained hardly rewards the labour As for 
counterfugucs, double fugues, and “ other difficult 
fooleries that the car cannot endure nor the reason 
justify,” they are ondently relics of barbansm and 
bad taste which only remain, like the porticoes of our 
gothic churches, to the disgrace of those who had 
patience enough to construct them ” The last phrase 
and both Yoltaire and Turgot used gothic archi- 
tecture as the sjTnbol for the supreme of rudeness and 
barbarism — shows that even a man who seems to run 
counter to the whole current of his time yet does not 
escape its influence 

Gnmm, after remaikmg on the singularity of a 
demonstration of the impossibihty of setting melody 

^ Lellrc sur la ilnsiqiie Fran^msc, 178, etc , 187 
= P 197 
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to I rcncb wonli on Iho part of a imtfT who had jnst 
prodnccd tho MTUgo Soothrayfr Infonni u< that the 
Icttor crrat«d a ftinotii tiproar and rel oil 1 aril in a 
hlaw IIo had him elf taken the ride of the Italian^ 
io an amnnn;* piece of plea^nlr^ which became a 
«ort of ela?^c model for airanar facctiotuncai In other 
eonlTorenneJ of thocmttiry The French, a? he aaid, 
forpre crerythlng in faronr of what make* them 
Uagh, bat lbw«caa talked rca5<m an! demoh^hed 
the pretennona of rrench murio wiih great foandlng 
alrokca aa of an axe.' Ronavan cxpecte^l to bo 
ai^anatnaled and grarelj aa^ntta n» that there waa a 
plot to that efTect, aa well aa a deaign to pQt him in 
the BaiUTc. Tbit wo may fairly rjnBl*e to hare 
lieea a iicUoti of hia own Imapoation, ami the only 
real poniditocot that orertoolc bun wa^ the loai of 
hir right to free admb«lon to the Opera. After wlial 
he had aald of the intolerable borrort of h rench made 
the director! of the theatre can hardly bo teenied of 
TindicliTtnera in rtleaiing him from them.’ Some 
twenty yean after (1774), ^hen 1 ari^ was lorn amnder 
by tho Tioleoco of tho two great factions of the Oloclc 
ifljandricdnliU« Ron*aeau retracted hl« opinkrn as to 
the Impoirihillty of wedding melody to FrcncJi worda* 

• C^TT Ltt. L K. Ill* wo /vfJ i* 

2ij\mtxM}ndj ibeitjU of vblch wHI U> »>^ in a 

• IT* »« Uiral la *Opj by tb* mojldxn f It* Opri. 
Orimro Cbrr /it, L lia. 

• Tbt» U TttrpoK epIaloB ca lb* nmt m rwy (LdUr t 
CaOUrJ, (Sar^ IL 117) i— Vow im tbuM ra Jria Jacrjac* i 
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Ho wont as often as ho conld to licai tho works 
both of Gi6tn and Gluck, and Orfeo delighted him, 
while tho Faussc maQic of the former moved him 
to say to the composer, “Your music stirs sweet 
sensations to n Inch I thought ray heart had long been 
closed ” ^ This being so, and life being as brief as 
art is long, no need not fiirtlier examine tho con- 
tiovers} It may be woi-th adding that Eoiisseau 
wiote some of tho articles on music for the Encyclo- 
predia, and that in 1767 he published a not incon- 
siderable Musical Dictionary of his oivn 

His scheme of a new musical notation and the 
pnnciples on which lie defended it are worth attention, 
because some of tho ideas are now accepted as the 
base of a well-known and growing system of musical 
instruction Tho aim of tho scheme, lot us say to 
begin ivith, was at once practical and popular, to 
1 educe the difficulty of learning music to the lowest 
possible point, and so to bring the most delightful of 
the aits wthin the reach of the largest possible 
number of people Hence, although ho maintains the 
fitness of his scheme for instrumental as well as vocal 

la musique ebt un excellent passe poi t aupris do lui Quant h. 
I’lmpossibilitd do fairo de la inusvquo fnn 9 aisc, jo no puis y croire, 
ct votro raison no ino parait pas bonne , car il n’est point rrai 
quo rcssciico do la langiio fraiifaiso cst d'Ctrc sans accent Point 
do conversation aniindo sans benncoiip d’accent , niais I’accent 
cst libro ot determine sculcmcnt par I’aflection do cclui qui parlo, 
sans Ctre fi\d par des conventions sur certaines sj babes, qiioiqiio 
nous ayons aussi dans plusiours mots des syllabes donnuaiitca 
qui seulcs pciivent dtro accentiides ” 

^ Mussot-Patliay, i. 289 
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pcrformancf^ it i« clearly tho Uller which ho liai 
niMt at heart, endenlly for tho rcawn that this is 
the kind of latulc most acctsnbla to tho thotuaiid% 
and it wai alwayi tho thoiuandi of whom noosscan 
thought. Tliii in the tnio dUtJnclion of manic, it In 
for the pcoplo and tho beat munlcal notation U tliat 
which bent cnahlo* perronn to smg at right Tho 
dlfhcully of tho old notation hail come practically 
IrtfoTO him at a teacher The quantity of dclailn 
which the papH wa* forccil to commit to memory 
licforo being able to ring from the open Itook, etmek 
him then oa the chief olwtacle to anything hko facility 
in performance ami mlhont some of thin faeihly ho 
rightly felt that mniHe moat remain a loznry for tho 
few So gcDUino wu hla interest in the matter that 
ho waa not very carcfnl to 6ght for the eriginahty of 
hifl own adicme. Oar preaent ronnJcal rigna, he aaid, 
are ro imperfect and ao inconrenirnt that it ia no 
wonder that acreral peraonn hare Ined to rc-cait or 
amend them nor Is it any wonder that emne of them 
ahonM haro bit upon the aame doriee in aolecting tlie 
signi most natnral and proper such an nmncrical 
figuteJ. Ai mach, bowerer dopendn on tho way of 
dealing with theao figures, aa with their adoption, and 
hero he Bobnulted that liia own plan wan an novel aa 
it wna adrantageonn.’ Thun wo hare to bear m mind 
that Iioa«ieana Khcme was above all tlunga a 
practical device, contnred for making the tcacli 
> PretM to IhtxTtaiUm U J/K/tfiu iledtnu pp. 
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}ng and the learning of musical elements an easier 
process ^ 

The chief element of the piojcct consists in the 
substitution of a relative senes of notes or S3mhol3 m 
])laco of an absolute senes In the common notation 
any gi\cn note, sa} the A of the treble clef, is nni- 
foimly represented by the same symbol, namcl}, the 
position of second space m the clef, avhatcvcr hey it 
maj'' belong to I? oiisscaii, insisting on the a aiding 
quality impressed on any tone of a gi\ cn pitch hy the 
hey-noto of the scale to nhich it belongs, protested 
against the same name being gl^ cn to the tone, hoi\ c\ cr 
the quality of it might Mivy Tims Kc or D, irhicli 
18 the second tone in the Iccy of C, ought, according 
to him, to haic a difTercnt name avlicn found as the 
fifth in the key of G, and in c\ery case the name 
should at once indicate the intonal of a tone from its 
key-note His mode of onecting this change is as 
follows The names nt, re, and the rest, arc kept for 
the fixed order of the tones, C, D, E, and the rest 
Tiio key of a piece is sIioiati by prefixing one of these 
s}Tubols, and this detcianincs the absolute quality of 
the melody as to jntch That settled, oi cry tone is 
expressed h}’’ a number bearing a relation to Ibo key- 
note This tonic note is represented bj one, the 
other six tones of the scale are expressed by the 
numbers from tuo to seion In the popuhai Tome 

^ I nm indebted to Mr James Sullj, M A , for furnishing tno 
■with notes on n tcchnicnl subject with v Inch I ha'\ o too little 
acauamtanco 
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Sol Fa notation, which eorrooponda so closely to 
Boossean t in prinapls, the koy-noto ii always styled 
Do, and the other symbols, 2a, and the rest, indi 
cate at once the roUtiye position of thoso tones in 
their porticolar key or scale. Here the old names 
were pros or r e d os being easily snng Rontseon selected 
numbers because ho supposed that they best aaprouod 
tho generation of the sonnda.* 

Roussotm attempted to find a theorctio base for 
this symboUo estobliabmant of the relational quality 
of tones, and he dimly guessed that the order of the 
harmoTuai or upper tones of a given tonic would 
famish a prmdple for forming the familiar major 
scale,* but his knowledge of the ordor was faulty 
Ho was perhaps grupmg after the idea by which 
Frofoesor Hoh^oltx has aeccuntod for tho vanoai 
mental ofi'ects of the so unil interrals in a key— 
namely the d^roe of natural alllmty moasnrod by 
means of the nppor tones, existmg between the given 
tone and its tonic Apart from this, however tho 
practical valne of his ideas in instruction in dnging is 
clearly shown by the dromnstaneo that at any given 
time many thousands of young r.hlldron are now being 
tanght to read melody m tho 8ol Fa notation in a few 
weeki. This shows how rf^t Bouisean was in con 
thiually declaring the easo of hitting a particular tono, 
when the relative position of the tone m rospoct to 
the key note Is clearly manifested. A singer in trying 
to hit tho tone is compelled to measure tho interral 
1 DlMirtMtim, p, 4S. 


* P 62. 
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betAvoQn it and tho preceding tone, and the simplest 
and easiest mode of doing this is to associate every 
tone with tho tonics, thus constituting it a term of a 
1 elation with this fiindamontal tone 

Eonssean made a mistake when ho supposed tliat 
his ideas wore just as applicable to mstmmontal as 
they woio to vocal music Tlio rcqniromonts of tho 
singei are not those of tho player To a perfoimer 
on tho piano, who has to bght rapidly and simultane- 
ously on a number of tones, or to a \uohnist who has 
to leap through several octaves ^vlth gieat rapidity, 
tho most lugont need is that of a dofimto and fixed 
inaik, by u hich the absolute pitch of each successive 
tone may bo at onco rocogniscd Neither of these 
has any time to think about tho melodious i elation of 
tho tones , it is quite as much as they can do to find 
their place on the key-board or tho stnng Kousseau’s 
scheme, or any similar one, fails to suppl}’’ tho cleai 
and obinous index to pitch supphed by the old system 
Old Eameau pointed this out to Kousseau when the 
scheme was laid befoio him, and Eousseau admitted 
that tho objection was decisive,^ though his admission 
ivas not piactically deteiiont 

His donee for expressing change of octave bj^ 
moans of points would render the rapid seizing of a 
particulai tone by tho peifoimoi still more difficult, 
and it IS stiango that ho should have prefoircd this 
to tho othoi plan suggested, of indicating height of 
octavo by nsible place above or below a honzontal 
^ Ooiif , Ml IS, 19 Also Dtsseriaijon, pp 74, 76 
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line. Again, iua attempt to eanplif/ Uie many 
vaiietieB of mtincal time by redoeing them all to the 
two modes of donblo and tnple time, thongh laudable 
enough, yot impbes on imperfect recogmtion of the 
full meaning of time, by omitting all reference to the 
distribution of accent and to the arerage fame mine 
of the tones m a particular moremonL 
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A great number of excellent and pointed half truth* 
hiTO been uttered bj Tarlou* poiBou* in flloitration 
of all these coutraita. The philoiophjr of Voltaire, 
for mstanco, i* declared to bo that of tho happy whUo 
Eouaieau is tho philosopher of the unhappy Voltalro 
steal* away their faith from thoao who doubt, while 
KousBeauatrikes doubt into the mind of tho nnheherer 
Tho gaiety of tho one saddens, while the sadness of 
the other consoles. If we pan from tho marked 
divergence in tendenaes, which is imperfectly hinted 
at m such sayings as these, to the divorgeneo between 
them in all the fan'isTn^otal conditioDS of intoHoctual 
and morel life, then the vamticm which divided tho 
revolutionary stream Into two •‘bannels, flowing 
broadly apart throagh nnllko regioD* and rlimste* 
down to tho great sea, is mtelligible enough. Voltalro 
was the areh-representatiro of all those elements in 
contemporary thought, Its cunooty faroverence, in- 
trepidity viradoumess, rationality to which, as wo 
have so often had to say Itoussoaus temperament 
and his Qenevesc ^ilrit made him profoundly anti 
pothetia Voltaire was tho great high priest, robed 
in the TxUng vestmento of poetry and phflooophy 
and history of that very religion of knowledge and 
art which RuuSseau doclarod to bo the destroyer of 
the felJdty of men. The ghtter has faded away from 
Voltaire* philosophio raiment imce thooe dayi^ and 
hia laurel bough has a little leafless. Still this can 
never make us forget that ho was b hi* day and 
generation ono of the sovereign emancipator*, because 
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ai Voltairt ttm a master example of clear eyed 
penetratdou. 

Thia muit not be taken for a rigid piece of 
matoally exclanTe divuion, for the edges of obaraoter 
are not ont oxaotly abrupt as vords are. EapoaaDj 
Trhen any type u lotenae, it teems to meet and touch 
its opponte. Just aa yolteirea pioraDg activity and 
soundnan of intelhgeiicemade him one of the hrnnanect 
of mon, to Boussetu i emobona! sutceptibOity endowed 
him with the gift of a vidon that cairied far into the 
social deptha It was a very early ontiaism on the 
pair that Toltaire wrote on more sabjeota, but that 
Bouneau was the more profound. In truth one was 
hardly much more profound than the other Kousseau 
had the sonorousnees of speech which popular con 
fusion of thought is apt to idemtify with deptL 
And he had senousneca. If profundity means the 
quality of teeing to the heart of subjects, Rousseau 
had in a general way rather lees of it than the 
shrewd witted crusher of the Infamous. What the 
dutmctlcni really ammmts to ia that Rousseau had a 
strong feeling for ecrtoin very nnporUmt sipects of 
human life, TrtJoh Voltairo thought very little about, 
or never thought about at all, and that while Toltaire 
was concerned with poetry history Uterature, end the 
more ridiculous parts of the religious fuperstibon of 
his time, Bon u thouj^t about somal jostioe and 
duty and Ood and the ^intual consciouineBS of mpm, 
with a certain attempt at thoroughneas and syitem. 
As for the suhvtanee of his thlnVing, as we have 

VOL. L X 
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alieadj' seen in the Discourses, and shall soon hai e an 
opportunity of seeing still more clearly, it was often 
as thin and hollow as if he had belonged to the com.' 
pany of the epigram matical, who, after all, have far 
less of a monopoly of shallow tlnnlong than is often 
supposed The pnme ment of Housseau, in comparing 
him with the bnlhant chief of the rationahstic school 
of the time, is his reverence, reverence for moral 
worth m however obscure inteUectnal company, for 
the dignity of human character and the loftmess of 
duty, for some of those cravings of the human mmd 
after the divine and incommensurable, which may 
indeed often be content with solutions proved by 
long time and slow expenence to be madequate, but 
which are closely bound up with the highest elements 
of nobleness of soul 

It was this spiritual part of him which made Rous- 
seau a third great power m the century, betw een the 
Ducyclopjedic party and the Church He recogmsed 
a somethmg in men, which the 'Rncycloprediste treated 
as a chimera imposed on the imagmation by theo- 
logians and others for their oimi purposes And he 
recogmsed this in a v ay which did not offend the 
rational feeling of the times, as the Cathohc dogmas 
offended it In a word he was rehgious In bemg 
so, he separated himself from Yoltaire and his school, 
who did passably well without rehgion Agam, he 
was a puritan In being this, he was cut off from the 
mtellectually and morally nnreformed church, which 
was then the organ of rehgion in France Nor is this 
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alL It inu Bontfcati, and not the foeble oontro- 
yenialiste pnt op from tnno to time by the Jonrti 
and other occlenaftical bodlei, who prored the effective 
<‘bMnpion of religion, and tho only power who could 
make head againrt the tnomphant onalaogbt of the 
Voltoireana. He gave np Ohnstian dogmM and 
myitaries, and, throwing himself with irrenstible 
ardour upon the emodom m which all religions have 
their root and their power he breathed new life mto 
them, ho qmckened in men a strong desire to have 
them latirfled, and ho boat back the army of emancb 
patora with the loud and tneei* ntly repeated cry 
that they were not come to dehrer the human mind, 
but to root out tB its moct glotioos and eonaolatory 
-^ttnbutoa. This rnimenae achieroment aecompUahed, 
— the great framework of a faith in Qod and nomor 
tabty and proTidenUal goremment of the world thus 
preserved it was an easy thmg by and by for tho 
ohorchmen to come back, and once more nnpook and 
restore to their old places the temporarily discredited 
parapherniha of dogma and mystery How far all tbm 
was good or bad for the mental elevation of France 
and Europe, we shall have a better oppurtuuity of 
considering presently 

We have now only to giance at the first skirmishes 
between the religious reactionut, on the one side, 
and, on the other the leader of the school who 
believed that men are better employed in tbrnting 
as accurately and knowing as widely and Imng as 
brnnuifily as all those diffienlt proceases are poaiible, 
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than in weatying themselves in futile search after 
gods who dwell on inaccessible heights 

Voltaire had aclmowledged Rousseau’s gift of the 
second Discourse vnth his usual shrewd pleasantly 
“ I have received your new book against the human 
race, and thank you for it Never was such cleverness 
used in the design of making us all stupid One 
longs in reading your book to walk on all fours But 
as I have lost that habit foi more than sixty years, I 
feel unhappily the impossibility of resuming it Nor 
can I embaik in search of the savages of Canada, 
because the maladies to which I am condemned render 
a European surgeon necessary to me , because war is 
going on m those regions , and because the example 
of our actions has made the savages nearly os bad as 
ourselves So I content myself with being a very 
peaceable savage m the sohtude which I have chosen 
near your native place, where you ought to be too ” 
After an extremely inadequate discussion of one or two 
pomts m the essay, ^ he concludes “ I am informed 
that your health is bad , you ought to come to set it 
up agam m your native air, to enjoy freedom, to dnnk 
with me the milk of our cows and browse our grass 
Rousseau rephed to all this m a friendly way, recog- 
nismg Voltaire as his chief, and actually at the very 
moment when he tells us that the corruptmg presence 
of the arrogant and seductive man at Geneva helped 

^ See above p 149 

® Voltaire to Rousseau Aug 80, 1766 
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to make the idea of retnrnuig to Genera odioiu to 
him, haHtTig him in lueh terme as these — "Seniible 
of the bonoTir you do my conutry I share the gratitude 
of my fohcTTr'dtiaens, and hope that it will increaie 
when they hare profited the lessons that yon of 
all men are able to gire them. Emhelluh the asylum 
yon have chosen miHghten a people worthy of yonr 
initHiction and do yon who know so woH how to 
point nrtne and freedom teoch ni to ohecsh them 
m our waHa ^ 

■Wlkhm a year howovor the bright sky became i 
litUe clouded In 17fMl Voltaire pnbbibod one of the 
most emeere, energetic, and pasdonato pieces to bo 
foend in the whole litentare of the eighteenth 
century his poem cm the great earthquake of Lisbon 
(November 1756), No sneh word had beem heard 
in Eorope since the terrible images in which Pascal 
had figured the doom of man. It was the reaotfon of 
one who had begun life by rolnting Pascal with doc 
trines of choarfolceis drawn from the optimism of 
Popo and Leibiuts, who bad done Popes Essay on 
Man (1782^) mto French verse as late aa 1751 * and 
whose imagination, already sombred by the triumphant 
cruelty and superstition which raged around him, was 
suddenly struck with horror by a catastrophe which, 
m a world where whatever Is is best, destroyed 
bnndrods of humnn creatnrea in the tmolring ashes 
and engulfed wreck of their aty How he ened, can 
you permet in tsTVing of the deliberate will of a free 
1 Oorr L tS7 Sept. 10, 176fi. 


Zd Let ITtivnUd, 
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and benevolent God, whose eternal laws necessitated 
such an appalling chmav of misery and injustice as 
this ? Was the disaster retributive ? If so, why is 
Lisbon in ashes, while Pans dances 1 The enigma is 
desperate and inscrutable, and the optimist lives in 
the paradise of the fool AVe ask m vain irhat we 
are, where we are, wluther we go, whence we came 
We are tormented atoms on a clod of earth, whom 
death at last swallows up, and with whom destmy 
meanwhile makes cruel sport The past is only a 
iisheartemng memory, and if the tomb destroys the 
thinking creature, how frightful is the present ' 

Whatever else we may say of Voltaire’s poem, it 
was at least the first sign of the coming reaction of 
sympathetic imagination agamst the polished common 
sense of the great Queen Anne school, which Lad for 
more than a quarter of a century such influence m 
Europe ^ It is a httle odd that Voltaire, the most 
bnlhant and versatile branch of this stock, should 
have broken so energetically away from it, and that 
he should have done so, shows how open and how 
strong was the feeling in him for reality and actual 
circumstance 

Rousseau was amazed that a man ovei whelmed 
as Voltaire was with prosperity and glory, should 
declaim against the miseries of this life and pro- 

^ In 1764 the Berlin Academy proposed for a pnze essay, 
An E-jrarmnation of Pope’s System, and Lessing the next year 
wrote a pamphlet to show that Pope had no system, hut only 
a patchwork. See Llr Pattison’s Introdudxon to Popds Essay 
on Man, p 12 Sime’s Lessing, i 128 
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nonaco that all i* onl and raolty “Voltaire In 
iccimiig alTrayi to bclioTO In God, norcr really believwl 
in anybody hot the donl, amco hia pretended God is 
a maleficent being who according to him finds all bis 
pleasure hi working mIscliloL The abnnlity of this 
doctrino u especially rerolung in a man crowned 
with good things of every sort, and who from tho 
midst of his own happiness tries to fill his fellow 
crcat ur ei with despair tho cmel and terrible 
image of tho serioos calamities from whicli he is him 
self free. * 

As if any doctrine coold bo more revolting than 
this which Itonssoan so quietly takes for granted, that 
if it is well with mo and I am free from mUrniUe*, 
then there most needs bo a beneficent mlcr of tho 
nnlveive, and the of all tho rest of tho 

world, If by chance they catch tho fortnnato man s 
eyo, eonnt for nothing in oar estimate of the method 
of the snpposcd dinno government It is hard to 
imngine a more execrable emotion than tho complacent 
religiosity of tho prosporoua. Voltaire is moro adnur 
ahle In nothing than in the ardent hamanily and far 
spreading lively sympathy with which he mtercsted 
himself In all tho worid a foriunoi, and felt the catas- 
trophe of Lisbon as profoundly as if the Genom at 
his gates had been destroyed lie relbhod Lis own 
prosperity keenly enough, but his prosperity became 
ashes m hu month when be heard of distress or wrong, 
and ho did not rest until ho bad moved heaven and 


Onf ii. *7«. 
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earth to soothe the distress and repau the ivTong It 
n as his impatience in the face of the enls of the time 
nhicli n 1 ling from liim this desperate cry, and it is pre- 
cisely because these evils did not toiicli liim in his omi 
person, that ho merits the greater honour for the sur- 
passing eneigy and smcoiity of his feeling for them 
Hoiisscau, ho'\\cvci, ^\hoso biographer has no such 
stones to tell as those of Galas and La Barrc, Sirvon 
and Lally, but only tales of a maiden uiongfully 
accused of theft, and a fnend loft senseless on the 
pavement of a strange toum, and a benefactress aban- 
doned to the cruelty of her fate, still rvas moi od in 
the midst of his erotic visions in the forest of IMont- 
moroncy to speak a jealous word in 'vondication of the 
dmno government of our world For him at any 
rate life was then waim and the day bnght and the 
earth very fair, and ho lauded Ins gods accordingly 
It was his very sensuousness, as w e are so often say- 
ing, that made him religious The optimism which 
Voltaire washed to destroy was to him a sovereign 
element of comfort. “Pope’s poem,” ho says, “softens 
my misfortunes and mclines mo to patience, while 
yours sharpens aU my pains, excites mo to muimunng, 
and reduces me to despair Pope and Lcibmtz exhort 
mo to resignation by declarmg calamities to bo a 
necessary effect of the nature and constitution of the 
umverse You cry, Suffer for ever, unhappy wietch , 
if there be a God who created thee, ho could have 
stayed thy pains if he would hope for no end to 
them, for there is no reason to be discerned for thy 
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cxifiteTictf except to nlTerand to periib,**' Itoowcaa 
then procecdi to tTgao tho matter Init ho ray* nothing 
rcallj" to the point which Popo had not raid before 
and aanl for more cffectiTelj' llo begins, henroTer 
ongmall}’ cnoagh by a Inranphant rtfertneo to hl< 
own great thezno of tho onpenonty of the natnnil 
orer tho cjrf] itato. Moral orfl h oar eim work, tbo 
rcanlt of onr liberty to nro most of oar phpiral 
orili, except death, and that U noitly an erfl only 
from the preparaUona that ve make for it Take 
tho caee of lirboa Was it natare who eoDected tl;e 
twenty thouaand honsca, all ceren atorka Idght If 
tho people of Lisbon had been dispersed orer the faeo 
of the country u wild tribes are tltey wonh! bare 
fled at the first shock, and they wool I liare been seen 
the next day twenty leagoea away as gay as if nothing 
bad happened. And bow many of them penOied In 
the attempt to reacno clothes or papera or money I 
Is it not trae that the porson of a man is now thanks 
to drihsatlon, the least part of himself and U luanll} 
worth aaring after loss of the r«tl Again, there aro 
tome erenls whkh lose mneb of their horror when 
we look at them ckwely A premataro death la not 
alwap a real eril and may bo a rolaliro good of tho 
people embed to death nsder the rains of Lisbon, 
many no donbt Ihns escaped §131 worse calamIUea. 
And Is It worse to bo Idlicd awlflly than to awxft 
death In prolonged anguish 

‘ Orr i Aag. 18 I7!4. 

*J(a«fphD*lI t»+^prtsUtUsm!ichm(Wflsart«lyjJWf*, {r 
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Tho good of tlio mIioIc i*? to bo soiiglit bcfon* 
good of tlio part Altbougli the "whole nnfcn.d 
^c^so ought not to be dealer to its Cicitoi lln»(n a 
Single thinking and feeling being, 3 ’ot the s} slcir»' of 
tho univeraCMhich pioducc3,picsci\ os,and pcipctu In tes 
all thinking and feeling beings, ought to bo dcarcii to 
him than any one of them, and he maj, notinthstajcnd- 
ing his goodness, or rather by loason of his goodnic'ss, 
sacnficc something of the happiness of indn uluals 1 to 
the preservation of tho w hole “ Tliat the dead be h^I^- 
of a man should feed w orms or ivoh cs 01 plants 11 . is 
not, I admit, a compensation for the death of sue/ 'h a 
man, but if in tho system of this umverse, itn is 
necessary for the preservation of the human race tilliat 
there should be a circulation of substance bctivOTcn 
men, ammals, vegetables, then the particular misliLap 
of an indnndual contnbutes to the general good r I 
die, I am eaten by ivoims, but my children, Tjjny 
brothers, "wall live as I have hved , my body ennclifc cs 
the earth of "w^hich they "will consume tho fruits, aiiid 
so I do, by tho order of nature and for all men, "wh lat 
Codrus, Curtius, tho Decu, and a thousand othens, 
did of their own free mil for a small pait of moi£ ” 
(p 305 ) ^ 

All this is no doubt voiy "W'cU said, and wo aro'- 
bound to accept it as true doctnno Although, how- 
ever, it may make resignation easier by explaimng 
the nature of e"vd, it does not touch tho pomt of Vol- 
taire’s outburst, which is that evil exists, and exists 
in shapes which it is a mere mockery to associate with 
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the omnipotence of * WwTolcnt controller of tlio 
world I forces Acronling (o l»oa^«ean, If we po in 
Ibo root of wlut lio tneans there {■ tio mcli thlnp 
onh thoupli tnach that to onr lUirow an 1 Impatient 
»lphV ha^ the looV of iL Thu may Ito true If we uvi 
tint fatal word ih an aibltrary and antral (m c for 
the artddaUe the enn*c^Dfnl mlhoot anlrcf^lml or 
intccc*tenlwithoatcon c^nent If we consent to talk 
m thii way and only are cartfal to Irfmo term^ fo 
that there li no doubt aa to tlicir tnearunp It 1« hardly 
deniahlo that crfl a mere wonl an 1 twl a rralitr 
and whatcTcr i« li lo«!cc«l right anfl l-r l, l*ecaB4o no 
belter M within mjr rracb- \olialrf hnwctrr like 
the tain of icnvi that he waa, exclaimed that at any 
rate relaUrely m oj poor errature^ the exbtence of 
pain, ftilTenng warte whether ran*e»l or oncao e»l 
whether In icconUncc with flcm Iraroatahle law or 
mens dirlno capnee li a mml Indi iiutallo rrallly 
from OUT point of rlow It I* a cruel purrillly to cry 
oat at crery caUmlly and ererj jnhjtuly that all li 
well in Iho beat of povlhlo worliL* an I to ting liyroni 
of i»raiao and glory to Iho goodnwt and mercy of a 
being of inpremo might, who planted ut In this ctII 
atato and keepi us In it. ^ollai^oi Ii no iicrfect 
pblloiophy Indeed It i< not a iihilo^opliy at all Imt 
a pawlonalo ejaculation j Imt it Is perfect In comparbon 
with a cut and dried ayatom like tlili of Ifouiicau a, 
which retU on a mocldog jupglo with phra«es, and 
tbo fubilllaUcm by dexterous elclglit of hanil of one 
defimlion for another 
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Kousscau refill} gi\cs up tlic b'ltUo, b\ confo^sgiug 
franUy that the niattci is hoNOiul tlic htrlit of rca^jon, 
and that, “if tlic Ihcist onlj fonndfi his sentiment on 
piohabihfics, the atheist •with still lC'-> preri'^ion onl} 
founds his on the altcrnatno ]) 0 =sibilitics " The ob 
]cctions on both sides arc insoluble, because tlio} tum 
on things of \\hich men can ha\c no acntiblc idea, 
“yet I bclic\o in God ns strongl} as I behc^c an} 
othei tnith, because bclio\ing and not behoving arc 
the last things in the world that depend on me ’’ So 
bo it But wh} tabc the trouble to aiguc in favour 
of one side of an avovvcdl} insoluble question 1 It 
was prccisel} because ho felt tint the objections on 
both sides cannot bo answered, that Voltairo, hastil} 
or not, cned out that he faced tho horrors of such a 
catastrophe as tho Lisbon eai thquakc walhout a glimpse 
of consolation The upshot of Eousscau’s remonstrance 
only amounted to this, that lie could not furnish one 
vnth any consolation out of tho armoiiiy of reason, 
that ho himself found this cou'^olation, but in a w ay 
that did not at all depend upon his ovvn ollort oi wall, 
and was thoroforo as incommunicable as the adv antago 
of havang a largo appetite or being siv feet high Tlio 
reader of Bousseau becomes accustomed to this w ay 
of dealing wath subjects of discussion Wo see him 
using his reason as adroitly as ho knows how for 
three-fourths of tho debate, and then ho suddcnl} 
flings himself back with a triumphant kind of weari- 
ness into tho buoyant waters of emotion and sentiment 
“You sir, who are a poet,” once said Madame d’Epinay 
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to Saint Lambert, will agree with me that the eaia' 
towe of a Being, etemil, all powerful, and oi aorereign 
intelligence, m at any rate the germ of the finest 
enthtimMTTi To take thi» poaticn and cleave to it 
may be very well, bat why spoil its dignity and repow 
by an nnnieuimg and roperfiaons fionriih of the 
weapons of the reasonerl 

With the same hasty ehange of direction Bonssean 
sayi the tzue qnestiQQ u not whether oaoh of ns 
suffers or not, but whether it is good that the omyeiw 
should be, and whether our misfortunes were merit, 
able m its ccnisUtutioQ. Then withm a dosen Imoe 
he admits that there can be no direct proof eathsr 
way we must content ounolTes with settling it by 
means of infereaca from the perfections of God. Of 
course, it n clear that in the first place what Houaeau 
call* the true question coni^ of two qtnte diatmot 
quartiona ti the unirerie m iti prewnt ordering on 
the whole gjwd reUtively ^fther to men, err to sB 
sentient creatures t Next wa* evil an mentable 
element fa that ordenngt Second, this way of 
putting it does not fa the least adranca the ^se 
ftgsin^t Voltaire, who msinad that no fine phrases 
ooght to hide from ua the dreadful power and enuh- 
ing reality of oril and the desolate plight m which 
wa are left Th« is no eodiaiiMtive thought, but a 
deep cry of ingmah at the daifc lot of men, and of 
just indignation against the phaosophy wboh to orea 
tiircs aatmg far brwd ga^e the bnghUy pohshed 
‘ Hidami d Epfaay, lUr, I Ma 
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stono of sentimental tlieism Rousseau urged that 
Voltaire robbed men of tbeir only solace What 
Voltaire leaUy did urge was that the solace denved 
from the attribution of humanity and justice to the 
Supreme Being, and from the metaphysical account 
of evil, rests on too narrow a base either to cover the 
facts, or to he a true solace to any man who thinks 
and observes. He ought to have gone on, if it had 
only been possible in those times, to persuade his 
readers that there is no solace attainable, except that 
of an energetic fortitude, aiid that we do best to go 
mto hfe not m a softly lined silken robe, but with a 
sharp sword and aimour thnce tempered. -A r between 
himself and Rousseau, he saw much the more keenly 
of the two, and this was because he approached the 
matter from the side of the facts, while the latter 
approached it from the side of his own mental comfort 
and the preconceptions involved m it. 

The most cunous part of this curious letter is the 
conclusion, where Rousseau, loosely wandering from 
his theme, separates Voltaire from the philosopher, 
and beseeches him to draw up a moral code or pro- 
fession of civil faith that should contam positively 
the social maxims that everybody should bo bound to 
admit, and negatively the intolerant maxims that 
everybody should be forced to reject as seditious 
Every rehgion m accord with the code should be 
allowed, and every rehgion out of accord with it pio- 
scnbed, or a man might be free to have no other 
religion but the code itself. 
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Voltaire was mnch too clear-headed a person to 
take any noheo of nonsense Iflco this. Horuscau s 
letter remained tmanswered nor is there any reason 
to inpposo that VolUiro ever got thrtragh it, though 
Rousseau chose to think that Candida (I7C0) was 
meant for a reply to him.* Ho is carefol to tell ns 
that ho never read that Incomparablo satire, for whkh 
one would bo disposed to pity any one except Rous- 
seau, whose apprcoatlon of wit, If not of humour 
also, was probably more doficiont than m any man 
who ever hred, cither m Geneva or any other country 
fashioned after Generan guise. Rousseaus next 
letter to Voltaire was four years later and by that 
tune the ohonatlon which had no definitely avowed 
causa, and can be marked by no special dato, bad 
become complete. I hate yoQ in fact, ho eon 
eluded, since yon havo so willed it but I hato yon 
Uke a man still worthier to haro lored yon, if yon 
had willed it. Of all tbo sentfanents with which my 
heart was fnll towards yon, there only romiins the 
admiration that we cannot rofose to your fine gcnios, 
and love for yottr wnthigi. If thoro is nothing in you 
which I can honour but your talentji, that is no fault 
of mine. * Wo know that Voltairo did not take 
reproach with serenity and ho bchared with bitter 

» 0(m/ li. 277 Abo Cbrr ilL S2« lUreli 11 17«4 
TrooeUa a long letter to whkh Ruda*<^ rtfen In thli puaift 
b glrai In IL Btn^t-Mann UonlUma eoUectlon, 1. 9S3, u>d b 
interesting to people who otre to Imow how Voltelre looked to 
a doctor who mw closely 

■ OoTT 0. in. Jane 17 1760. Abo Oa9/^ x. 6L 
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Violence towards Kousseau in circumstances when 
silence would have been both more magnammous and 
more humane Eousseau occasionally, though not 
very often, retaliated m the same vein ^ On the 
whole his 3udgment of Voltaire, when calmly given, 
was not meant to bo unkind. “Voltaire’s first 
impulse,” he said, “ is to be good , it is reflection that 
makes him bad ” “ Tronchm had said in the same 
way that Voltaire’s heart was the dupe of his under- 
standing Eousseau is always trying to hke him, he 
always recognises him as the first man of the time, 
and he subscnbed Ins mite foi the erection of a statue 
to him. It was the satire and mockery m Voltaire 
which imtated Eousseau more than the doctnnes or 
demal of doctrme which they cloaked, m his eyes 
sarcasm v as always the veritable dialect of the evil 
power It says something for the smcenty of his 
efforts after equitable ]udgment, that he should have 

^ Some otter interesting references to Yoltaire m Ronssenn’s 
letters are — ii 170 (Nov 29, 1760), denouncing Yoltaire as" ttnt 
trumpet of impiety, that fine genius, and tliut low soul,” and 
so forth , lu. 29 (Oct SO, 1762), accusmg Yoltaire of malicious 
mtngues against hrni in Switzerland , in 1G8 (Mar 21, 1763), 
that if there is to bo any reconciliation, Yoltaire must make 
first advances , m. 280 (Dec., 1763), described a tnck played 
by Yoltaire, iv 40 (Jan 31, 1765) 64, Oorr , v 74 (Jan 5, 
1767), replying to Yoltaire’s caliunnions account of his early 
life , note on this subject giving Yoltaire the lie direct, iv 150 
(May 31, 1765) , the Lettrc A D'Alcmlcrt, p 193, etc 

^ Bemardin St. Pierre, xu 96 In the same sense, in 
Dusaul-x-, Mes Rapports avec J J JR. (Pans 1798), p 101 See 
also Corr , iv 264 Dec 80, 1766 And again, iv 276, Feb 
23, 1766, and p 866 
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had the padence to dUccni sotoo of the ftmdamentaJ 
merit of the most romorsoleu and offectlro mookor 
that ever made superstition look mean, and ita doctors 
ndicolom. 


n. 

Voltaire was Indirectly connected with Ronaicani 
energetic attack npon another great Encyclopaedist 
leader the famoos Letter to D’Alembert on Stage 
Playa. “There," Ronwenn aaid afterwards, “is my 
favonnte book, my Benjamin because I prodaced it 
without effort, at the first inspiration, and tn tho mort 
lucid momenta of my Ufa."* Voltaire, who to ns 
figures so UtUe as a poet and dramatist, was to him 
and to his contemporaries of this date a poet and 
dn^midfft before all else^ tho aothor of ^airs and 
Mahomd, rather than of Oandtdi and the Ph 3 o$opftical 
Didkmary D’Alembert waa Voltairos staunchott 
hen hmsn He only wrote his article on Genova for 
tho Encyolopcedia to gratify tho master Fresh from 
a Tint to him when ho composed it, he took occasion 
to regret that the austority of tho tradidon of tho 
aty deprived it of the manifold advantages of a 
theatre. This suggostion had its origin partly in a 
desire to promote somotbmg that would plcaso the 
eager vanity of the dramatist whom Genova now had 
for 10 close a neighbour and who bad just set hor 
the ft-mmple by setting up a theatre of bis own and 
{krtly also, becaoso it gave the wnter an opportunity 
* DoboIz, p. 101 
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of denouncing tlio intolerant n"our witii AA’lnch the 

O O 

cliuich nearer home treated the stage and all who 
appeared on it Geneva was to set an example that 
could not he resisted, and France would no longer 
see actors on the one hand pensioned by the govern 
ment, and on the other an object of anathema, excora- 
mumcated by priests and regarded v ith contempt by 
citizens ^ 

The inveterate hostility of the church to the 
theatre was manifested by the French ecclesiastics m 
the full eighteenth century as bitterly as ever The 
circumstance that Voltaire was the great play-iv liter 
of the time would not tend to soften their traditional 
prejudice, and the persecution of players by pnests 
was in some sense an episode of the war between the 
pnest and the plulosophers The latter took up the 
cause of the stage partly because they hoped to make 
the drama an effective nval to the teaching of pulpit 
and confessional, partly from their natural sjunpathy 
with an elevated form of intellectual mamfestation, 
and partly from their abhorrence of the practical 
inhumamty with which the officers of the church 
treated stage perfoimers While people of quahty 
eagerly sought the society of those who furnished 
them as much diversion in private as m pubhc, the 
church refused to aU players the marnage blessing , 
when an actor or actress wished to marry, they were 

^ This part of D’Alembert's article is reproduced m Rousseau’s 
preface, and the -whole is given at the end of the volume in M 
Auguis’s edition, p 409 
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obliged to renotinc© Ibo itogc and the ArdibUhop 
of Forii dHigentljr rttiilcd evasion or ttjbtcrfugc.* 
The alroatica connected with the refotaJ of Imnal, a. 
well in the case of player* a* of philosopher* arc 
known to all reader* in a dozen {llattnoni instances, 
from Molitro and Adnonno Leconvrenr downwarda 

Ilerc, as along the whole hno of the battle between 
DOW light and old prejnllce Houssean took part, if 
not wdth the charch, at least against Its adrcnanca. 
nU point of view was at bottom tiul> pnntanlcal 
Jeremy Collier fn his Sh<rt /'ina of Ou pTvfaKtn/ss ojv/ 
ImmoralUy of Fo^uh Siage (1C98) lakes up qolte 
a dllTercnl position. ThU once famooi piece wa* Dot 
a treatment of the general qnotion, but an attack on 
ecrlala apeofio qoaliUea of the playi of his time— their 
indceesey of phrase, their oaths tbor abuse of the 
clergy tho gross hTjcrlioinn of the character*. One 
can hardly deny lK*t thl* wa* ncldy deserred by Iho 
English drama of the Eettoralion, and Collier* ttric 
turcs Were not applicable, nor meant to apply either 
to the ancients, for ho has a good word oven for 
Anstophanes, or to tho kreneb <lramx Bofineli 
loftier dcnnnciatlon, h*ko Ilousseaus, wu puritanical, 
and it extended to the wholo body of Btago {dayi llo 
objected to tho drama as a school of concupiscence ai 
a aabtJe or tioea debaneberof tho gravity and penty 
of tho understanding, as cwentlally a channer of tho 
sensei, and thereforo tho most equivocal and untruit- 

1 Ooneoart, /rwKd SK p. Orimm Corr 

KL tL 248. 
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worthy of tcaclicrs He appeals to the fathers, to 
Senpture, to Plato, and oven to Christ., who cned, 
Woe unio you that laugh ^ There is a fine austenty 
about Bossuet’s energetic criticism , it is so free from 
breathless eagerness, and so severe vuthout being thinly 
bitter The churchmen of a generation or two later 
had fallen from this height into gloomy peevishness 

Kousseau’s letter on the theatre, it need haidly ho 
said, IS meant to he an appeal to tho common sense 
and judgment of his readers, and not conccncd in the 
ecclesiastical tone of unctuous anathema and fulgurant 
menace It is no bishop’s pastoral, replete with sole- 
cisms of thought and idiom, hut a piece of fiuu dialectic 
in real matter His position is this that the moral 
effect of the stage can never ho salutar}’’ in itself, 
while It may easily ho extremely pernicious, and that 
the habit of frequentmg the theatre, tho taste for 
umtatmg the style of the actors, the cost m money, 
the waste in time, and all tho other accessory condi- 
tions, apart from tho morahty of the matter repre- 
sented, are had things in themselves, absolutely and 
in every circumstanco Secondly, these effects m all 
lands are specially bad in relation to the social condi- 
tion and habits of Geneva.® The first part of tho 

^ Majximes sur la Comidxc, § 16, etc. They wore written in 
reply to a plea for Comedy by Caflaro, a Jesnit father 

® The letter may bo conveniently divided into three parte 
I pp 1-89, II pp 90 146, III pp 146 to tho ond Of courso 
if Rousseau in saying that tragedy leads to pity through terror, 
was thinking of the famous passage in tho sixth chapter of Ans 
totle’s Poetics, he was guilty of a shocking mistranslation 
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di»cJusion U an jngcmora answer to some o( the now 
tnto pleai for the morality of tho drama, mch a> that 
tmfiody leads to pity through terror that comedy 
corrects men while amudog them, that both maho 
virtao attractive and vice hateful' Uonsscau insista 
with abaodance of acutely chosen iUnstralion that tho 
pity that is awahed by tragedy is a fleeting emotion 
which subddes when tho curtain falU that comedy 
as often as not amrues men at tho expense of old age, 
uncouth virtue, paternal carefulucss, end other objects 
which wo should bo taught rather to revere than to 
ridicule j and that both tragedy and comedy instead 
of making rko hateful, constantly win our sympathy 
for iL If not tho French stage ho asks, as much tho 
tnumph of great rfllains, like CaUlina, Mahomet, 
Atreus, as of fllustrious boroea) 

This rude handling of accepted commonplaco is 
always ono of the most intoresting fealurei in Ilous- 
•oins polemic. It was of course a charactorisUe of 
the eighteenth century always to take up the ethical 
and high prudential rierwof whatever bad to bo juitl 
fled, and Housscau seems from this point to bavo been 
successful in demolishing argomenti which might hold 
of Grook tragedy at its best, but which certainly do 
not hold of any other dramaUe forms. Tlie childish 
ness of the old eriticum which attaches tho label of 
some moral from tho copybook to caeli piece, as its 

^ Botaeof tbssrgnaetitsamadnvs from Phto we, besides 
tbs w»U ksovo pusagci la tbs JiejmUU, tbs Lav*, Ir 719 sad 
itfll mors directly Oerfiat, KH. 
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lesson and point of moral aim, is c^^dont In repudiat- 
ing this Eousseau was certainly nglit ^ Both the 
assailants and the defenders of the stage, honover, 
commit the double error, first of supposing that the 
drama is ah\ ays the same thing, from the Agamemnon 
down to the last trmalit}'^ of a London theatre, and 
next of pitching the discussion in too high a Icey, as 
if the effect or object of a stage play in the modern 
era, where grave sentiment clothes itself in other 
forms, were substantially anything more serious than 
an evening’s amusement Apart from this, and in so 
far as the discussion is confined to the highest dramatic 
expiession, the true answer to Rousseau is now a verj’’ 
plain one The drama does not work in the splieio 
of direct morahty, though hke everything else in the 
world it has a moral oi immoral aspect It is an art 
of ideal presentation, not concerned with the inculca- 
tion of immediate practical lessons, but producing a 
stir in aU our sympathetic emotions, quickenmg the 
imagination, and so communicating a wider life to the 
character of the spectator This is what the drama 
m the hands of a worthy master does , it is just what 
noble composition m music does, and there is no more 
directly morabsmg effect in the one than in the other 
You must trust to the sum of other agencies to guide 
the interest and sympathy thus quickened into channels 

^ Yet D’Alembert in bis very cool and sensible reply (p 245) 
repeats tbe old saws, as that in Caiihna we learn the lesson of 
the harm which may be done to the human race by the abuse of 
great talents, and so forth 
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of actiotu Eouweau, like moet other controvor 
ehiliffU, mihet an attack of vhich the forco retts on 
the assmnpdon that* the Bpcaal object of the attack 
is the nngle milaencing olement and the one dectflire 
m atri i m pmt in making men bod or good. What ho 
says abont the drama would only be tmo if the pnbUo 
went to the play all daj loo^ and wore accesEiblo to 
no other moral force whatovor modifying end connter 
acting inch leasoni as they might leam at the theatre. 
He failed hero aa m the wider controreray on the 
Bciencea and arts, to conndor the partlcnlar snbject 
of dnmusion in relation to the whole of the general 
medium m winch chameter mores, and by whose 
manifold action and reaction it is incessantly affected 
and ranonsl/ shaped. 

So when he passed on from the theory of dramaUo 
motah^ to the matter which be had moro at heart, 
namely the practical effects of introdnang the drama 
Into Genera, he keeps out of nght all the quahties in 
the Genorese citiien which would protect Idm agofnat 
the orfl indnence of the stage, though it is his anxiety 
for the prescrratlon of these very qualities that gives 
aH iU ffre to his eloquence. If the citixon really was 
what Rouiseau innstod that he was, then his nrtnes 
would Burdy nentralite the eril of the drama If not, 
the diama would do him no harm. Wo need not 
examine the considerntions m which Eonsaean pointed 
out the special reaaoni against introducing a theatre 
mlo his native town. It would draw the artisans 
away from thdr woric, cause wasteful cxpenditoro of 
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money in amusements, break up the harmless and 
inexpensive little clubs of men and the social gather- 
ings of women. The tovTi u as not populous enough 
to support a theatre, therefore the go^ emment v ould 
have to proAudo one, and this woidd mean increased 
taxation All this vas the secondary and merely 
colourable support by argumentation, of a position 
that had been leached and was really held b}'’ senti- 
ment. Rousseau hated the introduction of Frencii 
plays m the same wa}'^ that Cato hated the introduc- 
tion of fine talkers from Greece It v as an innovation, 
and so habitual vas it vith Euiisseaii to look on all 
movement in the direction of vhat the French UTiters 
called taste and cultivation as depraving, that he can 
not help taking for granted that any change in manners 
associated with taste must necessanly be a change for 
the worse Thus the Letter to D’Alembert was 
essentially a supplement to the first Discourse, it 
was an apphcation of its pnnciples to a practical case 
It was part of his gencial reactionary protest against 
philosophers, poets, men of letters, and all their works, 
without particular apprehension on the side of the 
drama. Hence its reasoning is much less interesting 
than its panegyiic on the simplicity, robust courage, 
and manliness of the Genevese, and its invective 
against the efieminacy and frivolity of the Pansian 
One of the most significant episodes m the discussion 
IS the lengthy cnticism on the immortal Misanthrope 
of Molifere Rousseau admits it for the masterpiece 
of the comic muse, though with characteristic perver- 
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tity be limits th&t the bero Is not mlsantbropio ooongb, 
Dor truly mtsantbropie at all, bctansa he files Into rago 
at imall things aficctiQghimielf Instead of at tbo largo 
foBies of tho ncc. Again, ho ta}'i that Moliiro makes 
Alceste ndlcaloQB, Tirtnoiu as be is, in order to win 
tho appUnso of tho pit It is for tho ebameter of 
PhOintc, howerer that nonsseau rcserres all hts 
iploon. Ho takes care to deoenbo him in terms which 
exactly hit Eoasecans own conception of bis phllo- 
sopbk enemies, who find all going wcH hecanso they 
liaro no interest in anything going better who are 
content with crerybody becanso they do not care for 
anybody who retmd a foil table maintain that it is 
not tree tliat tho people are hungry As enUostn 
one cannot raluo thb land of aoal}na. D Alembert 
replied with a much more rational interpretation of 
the great comedy but finding hhnaelf seized with tho 
critics besetting hnporthionco of improving master 
pieces, ho snddonly Hopped with the bc\.ouiing rcflec 
tion — Bat I perceive, sir that I am giving Icssoni 
to Molifero ^ 

Tho constant thought of Paris gave Rontscan on 
admlrahlo occaaion of painting two pictures In violent 
contTSSt, each as overcoloored as tho other by his 
mixed conceptions of tho Plutarchian antique and 
i m ag in ary pastoraL Wo forgot the depravation of 
tho itago and tho ill llvmg of comedians In magnificent 
descriptions of tho manly exercises and chocrfnl fcstivi 
hes of tho free people on tho shores of tho Lako of 
* Lrttn it ^ J J p. lUS, 
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Geneva, and in scornful satire on the Pansian seraglios, 
■where some ■woman assembles a number of men ■who 
are more bice ■women than their entertainers AV e see 
on the one side the rude sons of the republic, boxiug, 
■wiest.hng, running, in generous emulation, and on the ’ 
other the coxcombs of cultivated Pans impnsoned m 
a dra^wmg-room, “nsing up, sitting down, incessantly 
going and coming to the fire-place, to the ■window, 
talcing up a screen and puttmg it down again a hundred 
times, turning over books, flitting from picture to 
picture, turning and puouetting about the room, while 
the idol stretched motionless on a couch all the time 
IS only ahve in her tongue and eyes” (p 161) If the 
rough patriots of the Lake are less pohshed in speech, 
they are all the weightier m reason, they do not 
escape by a pleasantry or a comphment , each feeling 
himself attacked by all the forces of his adversary, he 
IS obliged to employ aU his oivn to defend himself, 
and this is how a mind acquires strength and pre- 
cision. There may be here and there a hcentious 
phrase, but there is no ground for alarm m that. It 
IS not the least rude who are always the most pure, 
and even a rather clownish speech is better than that 
artificial style m which the two sexes seduce one 
another, and familiarise themselves decently 'with ■vice 
’Tis true our S^wiss drinks too much, but after aU let 
us not calummate even ■vice , as a rule dnnkers are 
cordial and frank, good, upright, just, loyal, brave, 
and worthy folk. Wherever people have most abhor- 
rence of drunkenness, be sure they have most reason 
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to fftiir lest Its mdiBcretioii ahonld betray intrigne md 
treachery In Bwiteerland it is alioort thought woU 
of, wMfl It they hold it in horror , but at 

bottom which is the inoto to be dreaded, the intoni* 
peranoe of the Swim or the reserve of the Italian t 
It IB hardly BnrpnHTDg to Icani that the people of 
Genera were u lltUe gratified by thu well meant 
panegyric on their jollity as they bad been by another 
writer e fnendly etilogy on their Bocmianism.^ 

The reader who was not moved to tom brote end 
walk on all fonra by the potores of the Btate of nature 
in the DiscoOTee, may find it more difficult to lerirt 
the charm of the brotherly festintiea end limple pea- 
times which in the Letter to D’Alembert the petnot 
holds to the a Imiration of bis eounbryiDen end the 
envy of foreignera. The wnter is td Bparte, but he 
tampers hu Sperta with a something from Ohermettee. 
^erer before was there so attrectire a oombmation of 
martial austenty with the grace of the idylL And 
the mtarest of theee piotnres U much more than 
htarery it is histone also. They were the origin*] 
reman cf those great gatbennga m the Champ de 
Min and strange sappers of fraternity dnnng the 
progreei of the Bevolulion in Pans, which have amused 
the cynical ever sinee, but which pointed to a not 
imwurthy aspnatioiL The fine gentlemen wham 
Bousaeau did so wsB to despise h^d then all fled, and 

1 D AJnoberf a Ldtn A J J £fittmau, pi ST7 SooanaQ 
hu t to tha miot effect, that fida* peopla an alnji 

•obar fa the /Tow EU. Pt I. rxIU. 14S. 
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the connnon ppoplo uinlrr If'iilors v cri 

(loinjr tho lie'll thc\ cnuld Ut rt.a1i*''j on tlii: huiK'i rif 
tlic Scint tlio iiim^inarjt jojnnl ingntid ‘riniplo ullou* 
ship ■\\lnrli hail hceti fir-^t dreiinod of for tlm h mh" of 
Liho Loiirii), and roniniondcd an rloqurnre that 
shuck nc^\ chords in minds saimtod or untoudird h\ 
the hnllianco of mtro literature ’’J'iun, was no red 
slate of things in r!ciu'\ a correspondin'^ to tin '^'raemu-i 
pictuic a\hich Kousscaii so ”ineroii-il\ punted, and 
some of the citircns coinphuncd th it his actount of 
their social ] 0 } > w as ns little desci \ ed ns his in^onion'^ 
aindicntion of then licarl} feeling forhairel or bottle 
was little founded ’ 

Tlic glonfication of loacof coiintr} did little for 
the Genoa CSC for whom it was meant, hut it pcnc 
Iratcd many a soul in the grcalci nation thatluj sunk 
in helpless mdincrcnco to its own nun Nowhere 
else among the wntci’s wlio aic the glori of France 
at this time, is an} senous eulog} of patuotism 
Rousseau glows wuth it, ami though lie nlwais speaks 
m connection with Genoa a, act tlicro is in his aaords 
a generous hicadth and fire which giao them an 
irresistible contagiousness Tlicrc arc many jiassages 
of this fine pcisuasiae force in the Letter to D’Alcm 
hert, perhaps this, refemng to tlic cihrens of Gcncaa 
avho had gone clsowlicro in search of fortune, is as 
good as another Do }ou think that the opening of 
a thcatie, ho asks, will bnng them back to their 

^ Tronclnn, for instance, in a letter to Itoiisscan, in M 
Streclvoiscn-TiIoultou’B collection, i 325 
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mother dtyl No *^each of them mnit fool that 
he can never find anywhere olio what ho has left 
hchmd in hu own land an mrindblo charm muil 
pfl ll hiTp back to the apot that ho onght never to have 
quitted the reeoDeobon of thoir fint oxorriioi, their 
first pleasurca, their fint oi^ta, mart rcmam deeply 
graven in their hearU tho loft imprcsaiona mode in 
the days of their yonth mart abide and grow stronger 
with advanong yean, whilo a thomand othen wax 
dim in the midst of the pomp of groat cities and all 
their choerlcas magnificence, a secret voieo must for 
oTcr cry in the depth of the wandoror’* soul, Ah 
where are tha games and hohdayi of my yonth 1 
When is the concord of the townsmen, whore tho 
puhlio brotherhood 1 Whore la paro joy and true 
mirth 1 When are peace, freedom, equity 1 Let ns 
hasten to seek all these. With the heart of a Gene- 
Toae, with a city as smiling, a landscape os fall of 
delight, a govemmont as jost, with pleasoroa so tme 
and so pare, and all that is needed to bo ablo to reliab 
them, how is it that wo do not all adoro our birth 
landt It was thus Id old times that by modest feasts 
and homely games her ottisons wero called back by 
that Sparta wbioh I ean dqtot quote often enongb as 
an flTiTTiple for os thus in Athens in tho midst of 
fine art, thus in Sosa in tho very bosom of laxary and 
soft delights, tho wearied Spartan ai^cd after his 
coarto pastimes and sThunrting exerdies'* (p. 211),* 

* A troop of eotoodkns hsd b««a tllov?d to plsj for a iliort 
titno in Oanen, irtth msQj protefti, daring tho rniwll ttiin of 
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An}' rcfcienco to tins powerfully written, tliongli 
most sophistical piece, would ho imperfect which 
should omit its slightly virulent onslaught upon 
■women and the passion which women inspire Tiio 
modem diama, he said, being too feeble to rise to 
high themes, has fallen hack on lo\o, and on this 
hint he proceeds to a censure of lo^ o as a poetic theme, 
and a hitter estimate of women as companions for 
men, which might ha^ o pleased Cahin or Knov in his 
sternest mood The same eloquence winch showed 
men the superior delights of the state of nature, now- 
shows the supenor fitness of the oriental seclusion of 
women, it makes a S}Tnpathetic reader tremble at 
the want of modesty, punt}, and decency, in the part 
which women are allowed to take hy the infatuated 
men of a modem community 

All this, again, is directed agamst “ that philosophy 
of a day, which is bom and dies in the comer of a 
city, and would fain stifle the cry of nature and the 
unanimous voice of the human race” (p 131) Tlie 
same intrepid spmts who had brought reason to bear 
upon the current notions of pro^^donce, inspiration, 
ecclesiastical tradition, and other unlighted spots in 

1738 In 1766, eight years after Roussoan’s letter, the govern 
ment gave permission for the establishment of a theatre in the 
town It was burnt down in 1768, and Voltaire spitefully 
hmted that the eatastrophe was the result of design, instigated 
by Rousseau {Gorr v 299, April 26, 1768) The theatre was 
not re erected until 1783, when the oligarchic party regained 
the ascendancy and brought back ivith them the drama, which 
the democrats m their reign would not permit 
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the barntn mliul^ htd percotrcd that tbo aubJetUon of 
TroT&cn to a secoadary plac« bekmgod to tbo mno 
eategor7 and exmld nob any moro incectafnlly bo do* 
fended by rcaaon. Iciftead of raging against women 
for their botdnr^ thoxr £drolooinesi» and tbo rost^ as 
onr passionate aeatimeotaltst did the opponto ecbool 
iniiftod that all these eviU irom doe to the folly of 
treating women with gallantry instead of respect, and 
to the blindneas of refusmg an eqoally ligorona and 
masenline cdocatioo to those who must be tho closest 
companiotu of edocated man. This was the view 
fore^ opon the most raUooal obeorren of a socioty 
whero woman wwn so powerful, and ao ahaoJately 
onfit by want of inteUectna] tmioiDg for the right 
uao of social power IVAlemhcH expn»od this view 
in a few pages of fordUe pleading in bis reply to 
Koussean,^ and some thirty two yean later when all 
qnesdons had become political (1790), Oondorcet ably 
extended tho aamo lino of aigument so as to mako it 
cover tho nloim* of women to ill tho rights of ciUien 
ship’ From the natnro of the case, howeror, ib is 
impossible to eonfate by reason a man who domes 
that the matter in dlipate is within tho dcoskm and ' 
pirUdicUon of reason, and who snppoies that his own 
opinion is placed ont ol the reach of when ho 

declaree it to be tho nnammnns voico of the homan 
race. TVe may remember that the aathor of this 
philippio against love was at the vary moment brood 

» JMir* ay/ Jinwau, pp. S*5>J7L 
* (£W* z. ISI 
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mg over the New Ileloisa, anil "was fresli from strange 
transports at the feet of the Juhe whom we know 

The Letter on the Stage was the definite mark of 
Eousseau’s schism fiom the philosophic congregation 
Has Jean Jacques turned a f ither of the church ? 
asked Voltaue Deserters wlio fight against their 
conntr}'^ ought to he hung Tlie little flock are 
falling to devounng one another This arch-madman, 
who might have been something, if ho would only 
have been guided by bis brethren of the Enc}clo- 
pmdia, takes it into Ins head to make a band of his 
own Ho wntos against the stage, after writing a 
bad play of his own Ho finds four or fi\o rotten 
staves of Diogenes’ tub, and instals himself therein 
to bark at his fnends ^ D’Alembert was more tolerant, 
but less clear-sighted Ho insisted that the little 
flock should do its best to heal divisions instead of 
widening them Joan Jacques, ho said, “is a mad- 
man who is very clover, and w^ho is only clo\ er when 
he IS in a fever , it is best therefore neither to cure 
nor to insult him.” 

Rousseau made the preface to the Letter on the 
Stage an occasion for a proclamation of his final 
bleach with Diderot. “I once,” ho said, “possessed 
a severe and judicious Aristarchus , I have him no 
longer, and wish for him no longer” To this ho 
added in a footnote a passage from Ecclesiasticus, to 
the effect that if you have drawn a sword on a fnend 

^ To Thienot, Sept. 17, 1768 To D’Alemhort, Oct. 20, 
1761 lb March 19, 1761 
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